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1 have to make a request of those who take 
up this book — a simple request — it is that they 
have patience with it — Who, from a superficial 
survey, shall undertake to measure the life-work 
of Goethe? This tragedy of Faust is such an ex- 
ceptional work, is such a subtle work, is such a gi- 
gantic work, that its true signification is most easily 
mistaken. He who would understand it properly 
must give this explanation a consequent and con- 
scientious study* In the first place the uninteresting 
introduction and the still more uninteresting key to 
the symbolic terms must be carefally digested ; there- 
after the reader must accustom himself to the 
application of the key, to aid in which para- 
phrases of the text have been given. — The inner life 
of this delicate and complex production is not to be 
rudely or carelessly grasped. It will at first seem 
improbable that the tragedy can be so treated, but 
he who perseveres lovingly will be nobly rewarded. 

In a work also the chief signification of Which 
Goethe feared to give directly to the world, much 
may be found that is offensive* With all this natu- 
rally present explainer has nothing to do. 

But I have another reason for requesting the 
reader of this book to have patience: In the first 
place be it understood I do not regard this work as 
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a complete explanation of Faust, even in the first 

act which has been fuUy treated. It is merely the 

explanation of the true nature and aim of the tragedy 

generally ; an explanation which renders a worthy and 

learned explanation possible; an explanation on whick 

all future explanations must bc based. — It was a mere 

Chance which induced ine to commence this work» 

On beginning I had little idea what the true nature 

of Faust was, how far it would lead me, and what 

new subjects it would oblige me to study. Step after 

Step I was drawn into it, month after month the 

tragedy developed |)efore me; what at first I had 

thought would be a mere recreative task appeared 

at length so gigantic and sublime that my heart sank 

within me. The thought only how much the work 

was misunderstood induced me to continue. This is 

at length partly accomplished, but I frankly confess 

in a most incompetent manner. I know I may have 

fallen into serious errors; I know I have left bays 

and islands and mountains and lakes unsketched, and 

gold and silver mines unnoticed; but, this has been 

the first voyage of discovery into the unknown sphere 

of Faust; and, therefore also, I have begged the 

reader^to have patience. 

Nuremberg; May, 1870. 
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Introduction. 



I propose to give an explanation of Faust which will 
widely differ from any yet printed; for, it will shew that 
this tragedy is the work of a man in the füll possession 
. of a great and noble genius, that it is worthy of the long 
life the author devoted lo its composition, and that every 
passage, every line, nay, every word are parts of one 
grand but severe plan, and fraught with a meaning clear, 
significant, and deep. 

Much learning and time have already been devoted 
to the explanation of Faust; but much the same System 
of procedure marks these efforts : The writers have inva- 
riably studied the work with conscientiousness and care; 
they have found it at best a seemingly entangled produc- 
tion regarding which no definite opinion was to be formed. 
It mocked their labour; it tired their patience, — but, 
yet, the tragedy required to be explained: There were 
readers to be satisfied ; there were hearers to be enlight- 
ened. That a man so subtle as Goethe had spent sixty 
years in writing it did not deter them from inconsiderate 
haste, awe them into reverent patience, nor extract a 
noble avowal of incompetence. — The work required to 
he explained. From their knowledge of the other works 
of Goethe, or from the life of the author, or assisted by 
both at onee they invented regarding Faust some plausible 
hypothesis, to make which more plausible many added the 
asburdity that Goethe doted in his age, though his last 

1* 
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productions were incontrovertible proof to the contrary. 
Thus, there have been formed many hypotheses all of 
which are interesting, all of which have some reference 
to the tragedy but all of which as little explain*) it, as does 
a candle light up the depths of the ocean. We read the 
explanation; perhaps we admire it; yet still we find that 
it is at best a hypothesis. It affords us no inward satis- 
faction — now, as before, the great problem lies before us 
grand, mysterious, and unriddled. 

Männer in whioh I discovered the Signifioation of Faust. 

I shall now shew in what manner this explanation 
of Faust diflfers from all others, This may be best effected 
by noting the principles I employed to discover the sig- 
nifioation of the tragedy, and briefly describing their prac- 
tical application. 

These principles are as fellows : 

1. He who seeks to solve a problem such as Faust 
must in the first place be assured that he feels and appre- 
ciates its spirit; 

2. He who attempts to solve a natural problem such 
as Faust, must avoid forming any hypothesis of 
his own as to the idea and Contents of the 
work, 

3. But, must, guided by the spirit of the work, seek 
to find in the work itself the means of arriving at its main 
idea and the signifioation of its Contents, 

There is nothing rare or new about these principles 
as will be evident to every one. 

Taking it now for granted that I could feel and appre- 
ciate the spirit of the work I may here observe what ge- 
neral conclusions regarding the Second Part of the tragedy 
were from the spirit of the work itself forced upon me 
after some study. 



*) I here except the -work of Mr. Haxtung. If this gentleman 
had set about the task more methodically I quite beüeve he could 
have solved the problem. 
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These were: 

1. That Faust was not a man, and Mephisto not the" 
so-called devil; but that these, with all the other charac- 
ters of the tragedy, were personifications of intellectual 
powers. 

2. That there was unity of arrangement in the Second 
part. It was specially th^ last act in its harmonious and 
sublime conclusion which convinced me of this. 

3. That the design of the Second part was worthy all 
the learning and genius of Goethe. 

4. That the language was symbolic and that there was 
method in the same. 

But what, after all, was the worth of these conclu- 
sions? Many writers had arrived at them before me. 
They did not remove one edge of the apparent figurative 
veil; they did not gire the power to pierce the symbolic 
barriers. Eschewing hypothesis, I now sought to discover 
in the work itself some crevice some inlet to the signi- 
fication of the same. 

I began to read the Second part with the greatest 
care. I weighed every word, every line, every passage. 
I tried to grasp them all in my mind for instantaneous 
comparison, This involved a very diiBferent kind of atten- 
tion than I had hitherto given. In the first, in the second, 
and in the third act I discovered indeed a few fissures, a 
few crevices, but nothing of conclusive importance. It 
was in the fourth act I met the passage through which 
I pierced the symbolic barriers guarding the hidden trea- 
sures of the work. 

Sauft. 

aRein Stuge toar aufg l^ol^e Tteev ß^jogen; 
®8 fd^toott empov, fid^ in fici^ felBft ju tl^ürraen, 
Xann lie^ ed nad^ unb fti^ütte(te bie äBogen^ 
2)eg pad^en UferS ©reite ju beftürmen. 
Unb baS öerbro^ mid^, h)ie ber Uebermut)^ 
S)en freien ©eift, ber atte 5led^te fd^ä^t, 
2)urd^ leibcnfd^ajtlid^ aufgeregtes SBIut 
3n'8 SRiJbel^agcn be« ©efüJ^I« öerfe^t. 
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3d^ l^ielt'g für Sufatt, fd^ärftc meinen »lief: 
S)ie SBoge ftanb unb rottte bann jurücf, 
Entfernte fid^ k)om ftotg erteid^ten 3^^^- 
S)ie ©tunbe fommt, fie trieberl^olt baS ©J)icl. 

HÄe))l^iftot)l^eIeS (ad spectatores). 
S)a ift für mid^ nid^tS neueS gu erfal^ren; 
2)aS fenn' 16) fd^on feit l^unberttaufenb Sfll^^^^«« 

Sauft 

((cil>enfcl)aftlict) fcrtfobrenb). 

©ie fd^teid^t l^eran, an abertaufenb ®nben, 

Unfrud^tbar felbft, Unfrud^tbarfeit ju fj)enben; 

SRun fd^njiUt'g unb toäd^f't unb roUt unb überaiel^t 

2)er toüften ©tredfe toiberlid^ Gebiet. 

2)a l^errfd^et 2Bea' auf Söette fraftbegeiftet, 

Sielet fid^ gurüdt ~ unb eS ift mä)i^ ß^^eiftet. 

äßaS 5ur SSeratoeifCung mid^ beängftißen fönnte, 

Stoetflofc Äraft unbänbiger ©lemcntel 

2)a toagt mein öeift fid^ felbft au überwiegen: 

§ier möd^t' id^ !ämt)fen, biej möd^t' id^ befiegen! — 

Unb ift es mbglid^! — grutl^enb, toie fie fei, 

%n jebem §ügel fd^miegt fie fid^ öorbei; 

©ie mag fid^ nod^ fo übermütl^ig regen, 

Geringe ©öl^e ragt il^r ftolg entgegen, 

(Geringe ^iefe ^iel^t fie mäd^tig an. 

SDod^ fajt' id^ fd^nett im ©eifte $tan auf ^an; 

©rtange bir baS löftlid^e ©eniefien, 

2)a§ l^errifd^e 3Weer bom Ufer auSjufd^liefien, 

2)er feud^ten S3reite ©rängen ju kJerengen 

Unb, toeit l^inein, fie in fid^ felbft gu brängen ! 

5ßon ©d^ritt ^u ©d^ritt toujt' id^ mir'§ gu erörtern : 

S)a8 ift mein SBunfd^; ben toage ju beförberni 

I feit I had now arrived at the crevice through which 
I should reach the secrets of Faust. But it may be well 
to note in some manner the feelings which prompted me 
to the conclusion at the time: — 

The Chief question is: Is it the real sea to which 
this passage refers? The spirit of the work convinced 
me that such could not be the case. — Let me analyse 
what led me to this conclusion. 

1. Faust has through the whole tragedy up to the pre- 
sent moment shewn himself to be quite an unpractical 
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character. — In fact, he had at all times appeared to 
me preeminently ideal. 

2. What has this Faust, this German genius, through 
all the authentic history of his fatherland ever had to do 
with the sea? 

3. Is the sublimity of the fifth act, with that stränge 
Mephisto, to be taken in connexion with a labour befitting 
a Dutch engineer? '' 

4. Was it in accordance with the aesthetic genius of a 
man like Goethe to assign his hero, the lover of Gretchen 
land Helen, such an unbecomingt ask when already^the sol- 
emn shades of night were gathering round him? 

5. The last act was written by Goethe in the last 
years of his life ; with the end of his own long career 
was closing that of his beloved hero, — the spirit of the 
last act had led me to see in its Faust Goethe, in Goethe 
Faust. — Were the cares of such an undertaking to trouble 
the last moments of a Goethe or Faust? 

That here the real sea was not implied appeared to 
me now almost as evident as that two and two are four; 
but all this passed through me instantaneously in one 
feeling. 

What then is the Sea? or, what rather does Water 
symbolize. I had no sooner asked myself the question 
than it was at once answered, — Religion. I leaped 
to its signification, without questioning myself, from the 
effect of the whole scene ; and feit the more convinced 
as dim impressions of such a meaning had been akeady 
produced by various parts of the tragedy.*) 



* For those who are unable or unwilling to allow that water 
bears this translation here I heg to propose another test for the accu- 
racy of this exposition. Let it be granted, viz., that water signifies 
Sensation. I ask nothing more. Now, in accordance with this there 
is found later the outlines of a symbolic language and its translation. 
If then there is found illogical deficiencies in this; or, if the second 
part of Faust does not thus become a splendid master-piece instead of 
a meaningless production, as it is in the symbolic form , then indeed 
does this whole exposition deserve to fall to the ground. 
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This moreover was in harmony with the historic spirit 
which declared itself throughout all this fourth act :• The 
beginning was replete with that French Spirit which exer- 
cised so great an influence over Germany in the 18S:- Century: 
the sensuality, the prodigality, the capricious fantastic art 
of the time of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. ; as also the 
sceptic and mocking spirit of the reign of the latter mon- 
arch. It was evident to me that the insurrection described 
in this act referred to the invasion of Germany by the 
revolutionary armies of France ; and that its last pas- 
sages alluded to the political results after the fall of 
Napoleon. — And, this voluntary task ©f Faust in reference 
to religion, was indeed the great work undertaken by the 
German Faust in the last Century and which was inter- 
rupted, even as here described, by the war of liberation, 
to be resumed again at a later period. 

I had discovered the signification of sea or water 
without any historical references; these however strength- 
ened my belief with rational grounds. 

When we understand religion under sea how deep, 
how striking is the passage before quoted I What sublimity 
does it lend to the fifth act! With what a mysterious light 
does it illume the whole tragedy! 

I had now discovered a natural fissure necessary to 
my proceeding farther. — Through this I feit I should be 
able to unravel the signification of the work. 

It has been mentioned how I assumed that there were 
method, unity, and design in Faust. Farther acquaintance 
with the tragedy only serving to convince me more strongly 
how just these assumptions were, I began unhesitatingly 
to build upon the same: — 

If then I found that figurative language was employed 
I necessarily required to conclude that this would be for- 
med after one system. A reason of another kind confirmed 
me in this belief: — If, as I held, there lay a deep sig- 
nification in the tragedy, one for which Goethe's time was 
perhaps not prepared, or which it was not desirable that 
he, for his own peace, should publish, — whatever the 
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motive for concealment might be, this was evidently to be 
best effected by advancing one single plan of concealment; 
for, had he taken advantage of several Systems, this would 
not only have confused him in composition, and laid him 
more open to discovery, but, chiefly, it would have thwart- 
ed the one grand design of his work by giving bis anta- 
gonists a powerful means of disputing its whole significa- 
tion, this once discovered, thus stemming its intended in- 
fluence on the German people. 

Water is one of the four elements. If water denotes 
religion the other elements must be explained in a cor- 
responding sense. — This being attempted the result must 
be something like the foUowing. 

Sea (Water) symbolises the Religious element. 
Air — — Ideal — 

Barth ,. — — Practical — 

Fire — — Purifying or Enlightening 

element. 
I now tested this key as to its efficiency by applying 
it especially to those passages of which I feit the histori- 
cal significance, taking advantage of any explanation thus 
given for piercing further the symbolic barriers. Yet it 
is not to be imagined that this process was easy; even 
after I was far advanced in my explanation single words 
have cost me hours of labour. — It was not difficult for 
Goethe to make use of such a figurature language, but 
for another to discover the exact signification he attached 
to the Symbol that was the task! 

Why did Goethe give Faust its symbolic Form? 

The query may fairly be put ; What motive had Goethe 
for writing his tragedy in a symbolic form? The answer 
is simply this: He durst not have published directly the 
ideas it contains ; they would have roused the governments 
of Germany, the clergy, the press, nay, the people itself 
against him He desired to live in peace that he might 
perform this, the supreme work of his life. To accomplish 
this it was necessary to suit himself to the circumstances 
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of his time. He durst not speak openly ; therefore he 
spoke disguisedly. — This symbolic form of Faust is in 
itself an appeal against the tjrranny of his age in go- 
vernment, church, and people. We shall find this question 
fully discussed by Goethe himself in the Prologue in the 
Theatre, 

The Idea of Faust. 

But what then is the idea of Faust that Goethe was 
obliged to send it disguised into the world? The Idea of 
Faust is to represent the history of the German people 
from the earliest period down to the present moment, and, 
farther, to a time stiU buried in the future. — In verity 
a stupendous undertaking, and one truly worthy of Goethe. 
Let US see how he has executed it. 

In a tragedy of such vast extent it cannot be expected 
that Single individuals are characterized, that a Charle- 
magne, a WaUenstein, or a Frederick, however'great their 
deeds, are brought before us personally ; nor that the march 
of its action is limited to years. Goethe was, as in many 
other respects, before his time in his conception of history. 
He knew already that it was not the individual that moulds 
the age, but that it is the age that moulds the individual. 
He did not look for the history of a country only in its 
battles, its kings, and its court intrigues, but saw the civi- 
lization of a people dependent on territorial Situation and 
natural features, in the kind of its peculiarly practical 
spirit, in foreign influences, in new inventions, discoveries, 
and intellectual productions. We shall therefore find in 
his great tragedy not the names and deeds of single men, 
not the rehearsal of bloody conflicts and of acts of intole- 
rance however infamous, but a r epr esentation of 
the spirits peculiar to the people, and a sum- 
mary of the great events, and great ideas which 
originate and mark the development of Ger- 
man culture. 
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On the Oonstruction of the Faust tragedy. 

In Order to construct his stupendous tragedy Goethe 
regards the long history of his fatherland as another dra- 
matist would regard the history of a single family : In the 
history of the family of Hamlet we have a man called 
Hamlet, or rather let us say a spirit called Hamlet, and 
a spirit called Claudius, and another called the Queen, 
and also a Ghost, a Polonius, a Horatio, a Laertes, etc. 
These stand to one another in certain relations in a cer- 
tain land, and now occurrences happen which produce a 
most sorrowful tragedy, Thus does the history of Ger- 
many appear to Goethe also, only in Hamlet we have in- 
dividual spirits but in Faust we have national 
spirits. There is thus the Ideal spirit of Germany 
which Goethe calls Faust; there is the Practical spirit 
of Germany which Goethe calls the Kaiser; there is the 
Spirit of Action, which belongs to no land particularly 
and which appears in manifold forms and characters, called 
Mephisto; there is the Imperial spirit of Germany 
called the Kanzler; the Ecclesiastical Spirit named the 
Marshall, &c., &c. These national Spirits stand to one 
another in certain relations in the German land, and now 
ocurrences take place which compose the history of Ger- 
many. In Hamlet the acting spirits are individual; there- 
fore is the piece a family tragedy. Im Faust the acting 
spirits are national ; therefore is the piece a national tra- 
gedy. What does it matter that the action of the play 
extends over a space of 24 hours, or 24 years, or 24 
hundred years, if the production be a masterpiece? 

Are both First and Seoond parts of Faust symbolic? 

It will at first be esteemed ridiculous that I should 
class the First and Second Parts together and name both 
symbolic, a firm conviction universally existing that the 
First Part is already well understood. I entertained in- 
deed the same opinion myself at first; only after I was 
considerably advanced with my explanation of the Second 
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Part did I perceive its true nature. That such an opinion 
exists regarding the First Part is however not surprising 
and easilyexplicable: 

The First Part of Faust is an allegorie treatment of 
the rise and fall of the spirit or the history of the middle- 
age ; but as the culture of this age was developed under 
the social and intellectual sway of an all-powerful church, 
wild solitary flights of its ideal genius were impracticable; 
its life was bound to a regulated course of action; the 
whole age was developed harmoniously and hannoniously 
also did it move on to its fall. Therefore also must 
any allegorie treatment of this age be connec- 
ted like a family bist ory. The middle-age is in 
itself a great drama, even as Goethe represents it, alle- 
gorically and really, in which a terrible yet benevolent 
despot compels the unenlightened , though fiery spirit of 
his domain to work to a splendid aim in life which he, 
the supreme one, prescribes. This aim is the glorification 
of the church; and this achieved, the history of the middle 
age finishes. 

But what harmony, what co-operation exists in the 
modern history of Germany, and this is treated in the 
Second part? What mighty power is here to command 
the spirits of the age and compel them to work unitedly 
to one great aim in life ? — The Second parts depicts the 
- struggles, the progress, the aberrations, the retrogressions, 
the conquests of the distracted and antagonistic spirits 
of German history since the fifteenth Century. In even 
an allegorie treatment of this time what simplicity what 
unity can there be when political reality no more exists, 
and when the social spirit natural to the country is ex- 
terminated. — Till yet, the obscurity, the entanglement, 
the incomprehensibility of the Second part have been 
loudly reprehended, — Goethe will yet be lauded for these 
seeming faults. 

As, however, it is so generally believed and with a 
strong semblance of right that the First Part is already 
understood I do not intend to challenge this conviction 
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in explaining at present this part first, the more so as its 
true nature will gradually appear according as I proceed 
with an exposition of that part which is acknowledged to 
be, even in the best case, a mass of entanglement and 
mystery. 

On tbe Symbolic terms of Faust. 

In the whole tragedy of Faust, Second part as well 
as First part, whatever names are brought before the 
notice must not be understood literally, if you desire to 
arrive at, not the apparent, but the true signification of 
Faust: these are merely the symbols of ideas, and mental 
and moral qualities. These names may be material as 
water, stones, trees, animals, &c. ; or they may be imagi- 
nary as gods, goddesses, demigods, angels, devils, &c. ; or 
they may be proper nouns &c. ; yet they are nevertheless 
Symbols only. 

It is very hard to believe that this can be the case 
sometimes, for the symbolic language of itself often pre- 
sents US with beautiful descriptions: 

SQßenn \x6) lau bic Süftc fütten 
Um ben gtünumfd^ränften ^ian, 
©üje S)üfte, SRcben^üHen 
©enft hie 2)ämmerun0 ^exan, 
SifJ)crt leife füfeen grieben, 
Sßieöt ba8 §ctg in ÄinbeSrul^^ 
Unb ben Slugen biefe« 3Rübcn 
©d^Uef^t bed ^aged Pforte gu! 

3la^t ift fd^on l^ereingcfunlen, 
©d^liejt fid^ l^eilig ©tem an ©tetn; 
®ro^c Sid^fer, Heine gunfen 
©litetn nal^ unb glänjen fem; 
©li^eni l^ier, im 6ee fid^ ft)iegelnb, 
©längen broben flarer SRad^t; 
^iefften diu^en^ ®lüdf beftegelnb, 
fiertfd^t be8 3Ronbe8 öoHe ^rad^t. 

2>dion öetlofd^en finb bie ©tunben, 
Singefd^tounben ©dornet j unb ®(ütf: 
gü^r e8 bor, bu toirft gcfunben, 
^raue neuem ^age^blidf! 
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XffStlex grünen, $üge( fd^tDeOen, 
öufd^cn ftd^ au ©d^attentul^'; 
Unb in fd^toanfen ©übertoeKen 
Bogt bic Baat ber ®rnte ^u. 

Who would believe that this is symbolic? It is so 
natural, so beautiful, that it already affords satisfaction 5 
it does not even occur to the mind that it may have 
another and perhaps grander signification. But the best 
proof of this peculiar nature of the language is the First 
part of Faust itself. Who evey imagined that this tragedy 
was merely symbolic? Certainly if the Second part had 
not been added it would have, I dare say, escaped all 
Observation. 

The symbolic language employed in Faust is one which 
spontaneously rises to the human mind. — If such, we 
may then expect that it is a language common to all men. 
This is also the case; it is equally employed by the lite- 
rate and the illiterate; it is a figurative language found 
in all languages modern and ancient. 

The existence of this figurative language originates 
in the desire universally entertained by men to express 
their thoughts and feelings as distinctly as possible. When 
in dealing with mental and moral qualities, the imper- 
fection of language, or their own ignorance of adequate 
terms, renders them incapable of clear and comprehen- 
sible expression they naturally revert to the great world 
which lies before their eyes, and borrow one or more of 
its innumerable parts or processes, which most aptly fig- 
ures the perplexing thought; — thus the peculiar character 
of an individual is briefly but strikingly illustrated by 
naming him a lion, or an ass, or a fox, or a hare, or a 
goose, or an eagle, or a serpent, according to his nature. 
In the same manner such phrases as the following are 
generally employed and understood ; the dark ages ; a dark 
age; a bright action; a gloomy thought; a deep thought; 
the morn, the noon, the sunsetof life; the light of science ; 
a brauch of knowledge; an intellectual star; a fruitful 
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soil; or the word key, as a key to the problem, to the 
difficulty, to the question. 

The figurative language employed by Goethe is no 
other than that of which examples have just been given. 
Only Goethe has a merit in connexion with the same: 
with a thorough appreciation of the spirit of 
such language he has elevated it from its 
existence in disconnected and scattered terms 
toacomplete and powerful language. Thus 
the whole material world is brought into re- 
quisition to express the whole intellectual 
World; and thus a language has been formed 
which is as powerful and complete as nature ' 
itself. " 

This language then, if of such a nature, must naturaUy 
harmonize with most figurative terms and phrases in ge- 
neral use, and concur with them in the figurative con- 
sequences inferred from this employment. — Let us see 
if such be the case: — 

'The light of science' is such a phrase in general use. 
We understand by such light that rational enlightenment 
which makes dark or invisible objec^fj percpptihlfi tn fh^ 
I understandin^ I and, as the middle ages for example pos- 
'sessed no rational science, we call them the d^ jjc ages, 
that is, ages of ignorance. — Thus darkness signifies 
i gnoranc e; l ight significs enlightenment. — In 
this acceptation also we are to take them in Faust. 

Let US proceed farther with the consequences of this 
figurative signification. — Li ght proceeds from many sou r- 
ces. but its great natural source is the sun. If lig ht 
tbftn dftnot.ftR fin 1 1 gh f. p. t^ ^ ent what does the sun sv m- 
bolize? — The material sun is that natural source on 
which all mankind have depended, depend, and will de - 
pend for all that is necessary to material life ; symboli- 
callv, the sun is that great i ntellectual so urce on which 
all manki pd depend in ^he ^ame manner for alL that is 
i^ecessary t^ i^tAljftpf.nfll TtVp. — WliQf. i« ih;^ then? It 
must be such a rational principle of government and en- 
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lightenment as renders intellectual life, progress, and com- 
fort in a country possible. This is also its signification in 
Faust; for example, the Second part of Faust really be- 
gins as the morning sun begins to dawn. — Here the sun 
denotes the rational monarchichal principle which declar- 
ed itself in England, France, and Spain towards the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, and of which the enligh t- 
enment dispels the darknes s of the middle-age and intro- 
duces modern time. 

P A r f Q p f f^ Q r V Ti P g g f,]^^Ti according to theusual 
acceptation of the term and also in Faust denotes p e r- 
fect ignorance. — But such_a . state. jallfildo m: ther e 
is always a jjertain degree of light. Thus the night.^s 
cheered by the moon; the dark ages must then also 
have had their moon, which is also the case ; — they were 
blessed with anEcclesiastical government, which 
is denoted by the moon in Faust, at the due place. Jhe 
reader will further find it useful and.inter^stJQg to ggp- 
sJ[^^J^Q>^ b^utifully .the details of the relatio ns of Jh e 
sun Jo the moon jtre feonXß^.Qiut. between„a,rati onally se - 
cu ii^ r and a rationally ecclesiastical principle .ofgovernmeiit. 

From what has been written the signification of 
dawn and twilig ht in Faust will be evident* 

Let US now proceed to one other deduction from the 
consequences of the premise that darkness sign ifics 
ignorance 

Why do the sun and moon exist? For the benefit of 
the^earthj I maj say. — 'What then does earth symbo- 
lize? This will be apparent if the query is thus put: 
Why do secular and ecclesiastical governments exist? 
For the benefit of the practical sphere of life. — This 
is, I think, justly auswar eäl — And this is also the signi- 
fication of earth in Faust. 

Goethe has thus constructed a lang uage which-..haa.^ 
doubl e signification and,.his. motive for so do.i,ng i^ 
partiiiu-ULxij:- e x pla i n e d.Jjx..tbje..pr.Q.Iogue ija.the 
tJT^ g^fltrft , — jWe thera see the unfortunate Situation of 
the poet at the present time : It is no longer mere genius 
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either ideal or practical which rules society — it is the 
moneyed-classes. These command the poet. He mußt 
"work as they wish or starve, or at least endure the bit- 
terest ills of life. In this embarrassing Situation the poet 
or Goethe searches for a means of preserving his own 
dignity and at the same time administering to the de- 
graded and ignorant^ cravings of his time. — He therefore 
constructed this Faust language of which the primary 
signif ication responds to the conventional 
wants of the age; of which the primary signi- 
fication is to be regarded as our conventional 
language; but of which the secondary signi- 
fication expresses the reality as the reality 
appeared to him. — Thus, for example, according to 
conventional usage a man is regarded as an emperor or a 
king from a mere chance of birth, and despite the power 
he is allowed to wield and the highest honors ascribed 
to him, he may be a dolt or a monster; but Goethe applies 
the title of emperor to that practical spirit which in re- 
ality rules the country and guarantees its existence ; where- 
as, the imperial spirit of Germany is represented 
in the tragedy as an old, weak, and brainless chanceillor. —y 
Whatever a man really is, he is so esteemed and named 
by Goethe in Faust, quite disregardless of any conventional 
titles or obloquys he bears; but this is done in a language 
of which the primary signification like the conventional 
language of society is too decorous to be able to give 
things their true names: which under seeming fair and 
respectable terms disguises the true feelings of the heart. 
But the secondary signification of Faust, that which is 
arrived at when the figurative veil is removed, gives the 
real thoughts the real feelings of Goethe regarding his 
fatherland. X 

A further treatinent of the figurative terms in this 
manner is unnecessary, as the index, which foUows, gives 
every desirable information. Enough may have been said 
to dispose the reader to disregard the primary signification • 
of the words, ^.nd induce him to consider them as sym- 
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bols, each of which is a study in itself. That Goethe de- 
voted the best part of bis life to the composition of Faust 
is the best proof of the importance he attached to these 
terms. He exerted his whole genius and leaming to make 
them perfect symbols of his ideas, and if the term was 
not duly apt he carefully qualified it with adjuncts. — 
For those who study the works of Goethe the symbolic 
terms of Faust, must have the utmost value. 

Let US refer to seeming anachronisms of the tragedy. 
For example in the First part of Faust which treats the 
middle-age epoch of Germany there is introduced in Bran- 
der's song the name of Luther. What has Luther to do 
here ? — Goethe in accordance with the plan of his whole 
work does not recognize any individuals as such, but as 
powers and forms only; for him Luther represents a re- 
forming spirit and a material form. But this reforming 
spirit was not the peculiarity of Luther alone ; it was also 
a peculiarity of many great Germans of the time. — To 
this peculiar reforming spirit Goetbe duly assigns a name, 
which is however not that of Luther. 

But Luther represents also a material form; this is 
not his appearance in youth or age, with which we are 
in general little acquainted , but the appearance he pre- 
sented on the great day at Worms. His piain and homely 
material form before the august assembly on this memo- 
rable occasion was so striking that we associate it preem- 
inently with the name of Luther. Gofethe calls the par- 
ticular form he thus presented Luther; an^ as a writer 
uses a fitting word which was coined and made current 
yesterday, in treating an incident which took place four 
thousand years ago, if you wish, thus is the word Luther 
put in the mouth of the middle-age Brander. 

The symbolic terms employed in Ffl.^^st are in t hejr 
S^condaQ^^jignificati^^ . üpLiadiYidMl -^QI. Jocal^ 

this naturally exposes them to a notable weakness, viz., 
the want of all historical point. This is a very serious 
consideration for the reader : — Thus, you may understand 
perfectly what Paris signifies, but, still, knowing that -a 
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similar spirit has existed in one and in many countries at 
the same or different times, you cannot teil to what time 
and even perhaps to what country it belongs in Faust. — 
Take again the word key; the secondary meaning of this 
word is evident; we know that it is a practical and rational 
means by which we can open or disclose to our mind the 
hidden sense of a book, of a problem, etc. Thus finding 
the word in Faust we understand its meaning perfectly, 
but the further question is what problem or difficulty in 
German history is here treated? — Is it a literary, a so- 
cial, or a religious problem? to what Century does it re- 
fer? — You may have studied the symbolic language so 
thoroughly that you can understand the signification of 
whole passages; yet what do these universal ideas and 
terms avail if you cannot give them locality and date? — 
There is thus no zest in the passage; it is without point; 
it is uninteresting. 

Thus great diflSiculty resulted in assigning to each 
passage its historic moment. When once however several 
moments had been fixed, and when chiefly the historic 
connexion of the tragedy had become apparent, this diffi- 
culty was rendered unimportant. 

The Symbolic Terms. . 

There now foUows an outline of the symbolic lan- 
guage. When conducive to simplicity the terms will ap- 
pear on one side, the explanation on the other. As a 
rule the general signification alone is given; the particular 
import can only be understood at the passage or scene in 
question. 

The explanation of the terms is so simple that I 
must beware of too much brevity lest they appear too 
simple to the reader; at the same time I may say, that 
the explanation is so difficult, that I must take heed not 
to be too lengthy, lest they confuse the reader. — It is 
most desirable for me to be indeed concise, but at the same 
time to mention that he who will understand the symbolic 

2* 
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terms must regard my explanations as a mere assistance 
by which he may reflect on the breadth and depth of a 
great natural language. 

I may mention that if the ward intellectual 
be added to the Faust substantives in general 
their signification is thus given. 
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The Four Elements. 



The whole intellectual and material worlds are each 
severally produced from the combination of Four elements, 
which are 

Material. Intellectual. 

Fire or the Enlightening and Purifyinp element. 
Air — Ideal — 

Earth — Practical — 

Water — Religious or Sensational — 

These four elements are essential to material life as 
in their secondary signification to intellectual life. Each 
of them in its place and. in due measure in good; but 
either of them in unnatural preponderance is an evil. Thus, 
for example, it is fire (enlightenment) which has produced 
modern civilization; and enlightenment or fire as long as 
it is completely under the government of reason (rock, 
ßtone) is useful, no matter how fiercely it burns ; but when 
it bursts forth of itself it is destructive and terrible. 



I. Earth. I. Fraotioal Element. 

(Symboliclanguage of Faust.) (Its Signification.) 

^ All material forms spring All mental forms spring 

from Earth or Matter. from practical intell^ct. 

But for a clearer coucep- But for a clearer concep- 
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tion of this element let us 
regard it in its primary forms 
Rock and Water. 

Rock. 

Rock is that hard matter 
in which there is no water 
perceptible to our senses, 
yet the scholar can prove 
that there is much water in 
rock. 

Rock presents itself in 
various forms varying in 
strength , durability , and 
value. 

With rock all durable con^ 
structions are built ; the har- 
der the rock the more dif- 
ficult it is to be dealt with, 
but the more lasting is the 
edifice raised. Such an edi- 
fice founded on rock can 
defy the storms of centuries. 



Yet rock is a very general 
form of matter and is not 
to be confounded with pre- 
cious stones and metals. 

We name matter compo- 
sed of crumbled rock and 
stone in a fit state for pro- 
duction earth. 

Fromrthe earth spring or- 
ganic forms which dying 



tion of this mental element 
let US regard it in its pri- 
mary forms Reason and Sen- 
sation. 

Reason.. 

Reason is that intense in- 
tellect in which there in no 
feeling perceptible to our 
senses, yet the scholar can 
prove that there is much 
feeling even in reason. 

Reason presents itself in 
various forms varying in 
strength, durability, and value. 

All durable intellectuel 
constructions are formed 
with reason; the intenser 
the reason the more diflficult 
it is to be dealt with, but 
the more lasting is the con- 
struction. Such an intellec- 
tual fabric (a scientific Sy- 
stem, a Philosophie theory 
etc.), founded on reason can 
Sefy the intellectual storms 
of centuries. 

Yet practical reason is a 
very general form of mind 
and is not to be confounded 
with rare and precious spe- 
cimens of intellect. 

We name generally that 
composite intellect consisting 
of reason and feeling, and 
which is fitted for practical 
production, mind. 

From the mind spring c u 1 - 
ture ideas which again 
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retum to the earth that 
higher organic forms may 
spring. 

'^ In earth lie the richest 
natural treasures; but much 
enlightenment and research 
are necessary to discover 
them; and then it requires 
the labour of many men to 
produce and prepare them 
for the public. * 

The decayed animal and 
vegetable matter of our earth 

Goals 



Charcoal 



assist in producing, and make 
place for higher culture 
ideas. 

Deep in the mind lie the 
richest rational treasures ; 
but much enlightenment and 
research are necessary to 
discover them, and then it 
requires much rational la- 
bour to produce and prepare 
them for humanity. 

is the mouldering culture 
of past ages, and is adapted 
to assist present culture. 

are the buried culture 
ideas of remotest ages. They 
are produced by the labour 
of learned men and their 
assistants for the enlighten- 
ment of modern times; in- 
deed without these antique 
remains modern culture as it 
now is would have been im- 
possible. It was especially 
that modern invention, the 
art of printing, which open- 
ed these inestimable relics 
of past ages for the practi- 
cal use of modern rational 
power. 

is that which results from 
the intended overthrow and 
artificial combustion of an 
existing natrral culture: — 
William the Conqueror in 
regard to England was at 
once a Wood-cutter and a 
Charcoal-burner. 
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Earth well prepared for 
production is termed culti- 
vated. 

Soll or earth is only on 
the surface; beneath the 
same lies the different forms 
of matter as they were in 
the beginning of time. 



Mind well prepared for 
intellectual production is 
termed Humanized. 

Humanized or cultivated 
mind is only on the surface ; 
beneath this lies original 
mind as it was in the be- 
ginning of time. 



. IL Water. 

The clearest and most re- 
freshing water Springs from 
rock. 

Water is indispensable to 
life of every kind. 

A sea is generally not na- 
tional or particular to one 
nation, but is common to 
two or three lands. 



The ocean is the great 
watery • mass which binds 
countries, and enables them 
to exchange their produc- 
tions; but to efiect this 
much art and science are ne- 
cessary. It is under the spe- 
cial government of the moon. 



Bivulets, and rivers are 
fresh from nature, pure, 



II. Sentiment or the Emo- 
tional part of Mind. 

The clearest and most re- 
freshing sentiment Springs 
from reason. 

Sentiment is indispensable 
to every kind of intellectual 
Ufe. 

A particular kind of re- 
ligion or sentiment, Pro- 
testantism, Romanticism for 
example, is generally not 
national, but common to two 
or three peoples. 

The great emotional part 
of humanity differs slightly 
in different parts: in the 
warmer regions it is warm 
and subj ect to terrible storms ; 
in the north it is cold. It is 
the emotional part of human 
nature by which the peoples 
are enabled to exchange 
their intellectual productions. 
It is under the special go- 
vernment of the church. 

These are the thousand 
Channels of feeling which flow 
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winding, they exist in thou- 
sands. 



A country may have many 
rivers and yet one chief one. 



In the towns the national 
Btreams and rivers are used 
for such practical purposes, 
that they finally become in 
part a nuisance, though still 
necessary to the very exis- 
tence of the place. 



Vapour, the watery mat- 
ter which rises from the sea 
and rivers to fall again in 
refreshing showers on the 
land. 



from the mind. It may ap- 
pertain to an art, to a 
science, or a philosophy; or 
may be a school, or branch 
of the same. They are the 
lesser currents, or greater 
currents which give outlet 
to the. sentiments of the 
people. 

A people may give vent 
to its feelings in many arts, 
pursuits , persuasions , etc. ; 
yet one of these can be the 
most notable. 

In the social seats all sen- 
timent is converted to such 
practical, and even selfish 
purposes, that it finally be- 
comes in part a nuisance 
though still necessary to the 
existence of the place. That 
is, the populär feeling is di- 
rected to one religion, or 
pursuit etc., but thus great 
abuses and a tainted moral 
atmosphere are developed. 

The ideal feelings which 
spring from national senti- 
ment, which beautify the 
social firmament, and at due 
times fall in refreshing show- 
ers on the drooping cul- 
ture of the land : The Philo- 
sophie feelings,religious,poet- 
ic, public, and private ideal 
sentiments of benevolence, 
etc. which assist the poor, 
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The Clonds, 



Dew, 



in. -Air. 

The higher the air is re- 
moved from the earth the 
more unfitted it is for man's 
existence. 

It is good for man that 
this Clement is ever changing. 

IV. Fire; the Enlighten- 
ing, the Purifying E lement, j 

In tEe earth itself lie the 
necessities for all fire and 
light. Men seek such ma- 
terials as are necessary for 
their wants. 

Fire is the indispensabil- 
ity of civilization; beasts 
cannot produce fire, yet 
they can enjoy it irrationally. 

The absence of all light 
is darkness. 



help the needy, support seats 
of charity and national im- 
provement. 

* the accumulation of sen- 
timent which gathers in the 
ideal region and exist in 
nnnumbered forms, yet all 
for one beneficial pnrpose. 

pure and beautiful senti- 
ments which, obtained from 
' ideal philosophy, gather in 
seasons of ignorance to re- 
fresh and strengthen the nat- 
ural culture of the people. 

in. The Ideal Element. 

The more Idealism is re- 
moved from the practical re- 
gion the more unfitted it is 
for supporting rational life. 

It is good for the rational 
powers that idealism is ever 
changing. 

lY. Enlightenment. 

In the mind itself lie the 
means of all enlightenment. 
The rational powers seek 
such ideas as are necessary 
for their wants. 

Enlightenment is the in- 
dispensability of civilization ; 
the irrational powers cannot 
produce enlightenment, yet 
they can enjoy it irrationally. 

The absence of all en- 
lightenment is ignorance. 
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There are gradual degreetf 
from the deepest darkness 
to the most glorious light. 

Fire can melt and art 
remodel rocks and metala. 



Fire purifies and water 
pnrifies bat each in a differ- 
ent manner. 



There are gradual degrees 
from the deepest ignorance 
to the * moßt glorious en- 
lightenment. 

Enlightenment can move 
and command, and art mould 
the most unyielding forms 
of mind. 

Enlightenment purifies and 
Sensation purifies, but each 
in a diflferent manner. 



n. 



XI. 



Inorganic Matter. Natural Mind. 



Inorganic matter is com- 
posed of separate parts each 
worthy of Observation, but 
we have here to regard them 
as a mass. 

A country. 

Every couutry has its na- 
tional feautures. 

There is the piain, the 
hill, the mountain: 

A piain is not naturally 
adapted for defence but 
production. 

A hill is not quite adap- 
ted for defence or produc- 
tion, and yet may serve both 
purposes; cattle may graze 
on it. 

•-^Jdountains, which should 
consist of rock chiefly, are 



Universal Mind is compos- 
ed of distinct individual 
minds, each worthy of Ob- 
servation, but we have here 
to regard them in national 
masses. 

A national mind. 

Every people has its na- 
tional characteristics. 



There is that part of the 
national mind which is adap- 
ted for production. 

It is that part of the na- 
tional mind which may at 
once produce and defend; 
its ideas may support irra- 
tional powers; the military 
mass in general for example. 

It is that part of the na- 
tional mind in which dwell 
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essentially defensive and little 
productive. 



The sea can also be the 
barrier of a country. 

A Valley is opposed to a 
mountain; it is the seat 
of the riebest cnltivation. 
The Valley is to be remarked 
by the stream which flows 
through it, in general within 
its own limits, but at certain 
seasons furioiis, overflowing, 
and destructive. 

A Field 

Boden, 



Erde, 

Metals, 



öndurance, coorage, patrio- 
tism, the hardy and striking 
virtues essential to national 
defence. 

Beligions, or other great 
sentiments, can also be the 
barriers of a people. 

That part of the national 
mind most richly productive, 
but least capable of defence. 
It is to be remarked by its 
current of sentiment, etc. 



of culture of whatever 
kind it may be. 

the productive part of 
the human mind as it now 
or at the time exists, with 
all its natural and acquired 
properties. 

is the primitive mind the 
Germanic in Faust. 

virtues: the neblest spe- 
cimens of reason, not pro- 
ductive but necessary for 
production. On these all 
cultivation depends but to 
gain and adapt metal for 
use much enlightenment and 
labour are requisite. — W e 
all know the ^xpres- 
sions: bis word is a good 
as gold; the idea is not 
to be valued with gold; 
he is steeled with cou- 
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Pearls 



Diamonds 



rage; an iron mind; a 
mind as soft as lead. — 
If now such expressions 
are discriminately used 
they express the signi- 
fication of gold, sil- 
ver, lead, etc., as used 
by Goeth e. 

rare and beautiful virtues, 
originating in the sentimen- 
tal Clement. 

rare and glorious virtues, 
originating in the practical 
Clement. 



m. 



Planetary System. Organized Mind; 



Matter was in the begin- 
ning a chaos; but in this 
State it was being gradiially 
prepared for development 
into a planetary System. 

At length the planetary 
System appeared. 



The sun 



or the Essential Principles 
of Constitutional Existence. 

Mind was in the begin- 
ning a chaos; but in this 
State it was being gradually 
prepared for development 
into a political state. 

At length the eternal prin- 
ciples, on which political 
being depend, declared them- 
selves. 

is that national principle 
of government which is to 
the nation all that the 
material sun is to the 
material planets. — - It 
does not matter what name 
it bears, republic, monarchy, 
etc. 
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Mercury, 
Venus, 



Eartii, 



Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 



Moon, 



the principfe of diplomacy. 

the principle or ideal of 
courtesy, grace, ceremony, 
all necessities of political 
existence. 

, the principle of labour 
knd production; the third 
estate especially, but this 
nnderstands all workers to 
Whatever State they belong. 

the principle of the mili- 
tary. 

the principle of the aristo- 
cracy. 

the principle of past 
brüte power; changed into 
the sphere of modern political 
life it appears as Jupiter 
the Aristocratic principle. 

the principle of the church. 
— A perfect ecclesiastical 
principle is to the senti- 
mental and practica! spheres 
of life all that the moon is 
to the ocean and land: — 
When the solar reign ceases 
the ecclesiastical begins. Du- 
ring the season of füll en- 
lightenment the church is 
ever present though invi- 
sible. — The church exists 
in reality for the third 
estate only; the other pla- 
nets have other principles 
which rule their sentiments, 
though that of the people 
is visible to them. 
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These are eternal principles implanted by the Almighty 
in human nature; though existing in common they are 
as principles absolutely distinct from each other, each 
revolving in an ideal region of its own. But let it be re- 
marked that no particular class of society are perfect 
or even meet representatives of these principles ; thus, for 
example , we shall find the existing aristocratic and eccle- 
siastical classes symbolized by oxen and swine they are 
intellectual not conYentional distinctions. It is however the 
^everlasting struggle of man to realize in his polilical Sys- 
tem their perfect excellence ; though he is never suc- 
cessful. — We shall see in the Coming tragedy how weak how 
miserable are his representative powers. — Amidst all 
the revolutions and earthquakes of social and intellectual 
life though such representative powers may fall to the 
ground, yet these principles exist as before ; and when 
a natural order of things is restored, representative pow- 
ers, and generally of a nobler kind, appear. 



IV. 



Moming^ 



Noon, 
Eveni] 

But as the season in Spring, 



IV. 

thedawn of enlightenment. 
„,tha_full hlazß- — 
the dedine -. — 
the privation — 
so will le the strength and 



Summer, Autumn, or Winter, nature of the enlightenment. 



V. 

Inorganic matter is the 
basis of all organic form. 

Organic forms are such as 
possess the necessities for de- 
velopment and reproduction, 

Vegetables symbolize 



V. 

ünorganized mind is the 
basis of all culture ideas. 

Organized ideas are such 
as possess the necessities for 
development and reproduc- 
tion. 

the ideas which grow from 
seeds of culture deposited 
by nature or man in the na- 
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tio nal mind. They are tended 
by nature only and are then 
wild ideas, as those of the sa- 
vngeoruncivilizedman; they 
are cultivated bymen and are 
then cultivated ideas. They 
are necessary for the exis- 
tence of rational and irrar 
tional powers. — There is 
thus the idea which the jose, 
the corn, the oak, the laurel 
symbolize. 

Brutes symbolize the irrational or sensual 

powers of society, that is, 
of the national mind. They 
denote such men as are 
guided through life by irra- 
tional or instinctive motives 
alone. There are thus men 
whom the fox, the sow, the 
tiger, etc.' symbolize. 

Men symbolize the rational powers of the 

mind ; those men or rational 
powers who are influenced 
by reason only; who rise su- 
perior to all ideal and sen- 
sual powers and with more 
or less labour compel them 
to live for their use, com- 
fort and pleasure. It is on 
man or rational power that 
all civilization depends. — 
For the support of this ra- 
tional power animal pas- 
sions must be destroyed and 
with the fruits of mental 
culture prepared for rational 
nourishment. 
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1. Vegetable Eingdom. 



Grasses symbolize 



Trees symbolize 



A Forest is an assemblage 
of individual trees; it is na- 
ttiral to every country ; it is 
a necessity of every prosper- 
ous country. — A forest 
can be wild and irregulär, 
and choked with incumbran- 
ces the haunts of savage 
animals ; or it can have been 
subjected to the ordering 
and improving human rea- 
son, etc. 



Ideas essential to the Sus- 

tenance and Protection of 

Mind. 

the first ideas of every na- 
tional mind, so undeveloped 
that they are unfitted for 
the enjoyment of the ra- 
tional powers, yet adapted to 
nourish the sensual or irra- 
tional powers; the ideas as 
to clothing, food, habitation, 
etc. 

the old literary, art, con- 
stitutional , warlike , legal, 
political, etc., ideas which 
are peculiar to a national 
mind; which have since cen- 
turies grown mighly, and 
still grow in the country. 
These are cut down, hewn, 
and wrought up by various 
intellectual workmen to suit 
the modern taste. 

Thus, the old language is 
a great forest; the many 
dialects are forests; the old 
literature as the new litera- 
ture form many forests; a 
collection of old artistic ideas 
is a forest, etc. — The so- 
cial signification of a forest 
will be best understood from 
an illustration : — Thus the 
social condition of Germany 
at the end of the middle 
age is like a forest: A na- 
tural social culture covered 
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Note. — The nature of 
the vegetable, etc., will be 
ascertained by foUowing con- 
siderations : 1. Whether it 
grows in water, morass, or 
arable lend? 2. In what 
country? 3. Is it in a fa- 
vourable or unfavourable Sit- 
uation? 4. Is it a plant 
which lives for days or a 
tree that exists for centu- 
ries ? 6. Is it useful or hurt- 
fal? 

Fruits'symbolize 



Fbwers symbolize 



Bloom is the essenüal or* 



the whole land; but ihis 
was choked by robber and 
ignorant obstructions; no reg- 
nant intellectual power hew- 
ed and cropped it to suit 
it to the requirements of 
civilization and progress. 

Note. — The nature of 
the idea may be ascertained 
by foUowing considerations : 

1. From what has the idea 
Sprung, from a religious, a 
chaotic, or rational source? 

2. In what national mind? 

3. In a favourable or unfa- 
vourable Situation? 4. Is it 
the sentimental idea of a 
day or the rational idea of 
centuries? 5. Is it useful 
or hurtful? 

the blessings which spring 
from cultivated and de- 
veloped ideas; the results 
of manufactures, commerce, 
literature, politics, philoso- 
pby, sciences, arts, etc. ; and, 
in these blessings are con- 
tained the seeds of thou- 
sands of similar ideas. 

ideas of the Beautiful 
whether cultivated or uncol- 
tivated; in whatever aesthe« 
tic manner they may declare 
themselves. — They are 
natural and beautiful ideas 
as to love, nature, family, 
peace, justice, etc. 

The means and power of 
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gans of reprodttCtion 
their appendages. 



with reproduction and develop- 
ment common to every idea. 



2. Animals. 



Domestic sow, 



Sheep an animal which is 
yearly fleeced and finally 
slaughtered £or the benefit 
of its possessor. 



Horses symbolize 



Irrational thongh Human 
Powers. 

After what has bem men- 
tionedr egarding animals,little 
further need be written. — 
If an individual whatever bis 
Station is justly named a 
sheep, an as or a pig, etc., 
it is evident what is implied. 
— Such also is the manner 
in which the terms are used 
by Goethe. 

one of the lowest of all 
sensual powers; an instinct 
which is developed to the 
due degree of superstition 
with all manner of refuse and 
nasty ideas that it may at length 
be sacrificed (throughout its 
life) for the support of the 
low rational spirit which Sup- 
ports it. 

Such foolish ones as allow 
themselves to be despoiled 
of their substance and be 
led toslaughter (as soldiers, 
workmen, etc.) when their 
lord deems it necessary. 

the irrational classes as 
often the peasantry, labour- 
ing classes, Citizens, etc., who 
allow tiiemselves to b« 
saddled and bridled thatthey 
may support rational men, 
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4 



There are fishes of many 
kinds; as among brutes many 
are predaceous and a terror 
to man himself when in 
their element. — The in- 
stinct of many fishes is as 
high as that of many ani- 
mals, the sheep for example, 
— only the sheep belongs 
to the practical element, the 
fish to the sensational ele- 
ment. 

VI. Miscellaneous. 

Fat here symbolizes 
-^ Lightning — 

.. Thunder — 



Bread, the staff of life. 

"Wine, a beverage which 
moderately used is beneficial 
to man but which, when abu- 
sed, intoxicates, maddens, 
destroys, 

Fass, a vessel which con- 
tains the spirit of enthusi- 
asm, madness, brutality. 

Keller, where casks are stor- 
ed up; a region of darkness. 



whether aristocratic, or ec- 
clesiastic, or simple, whether 
good or bad, and be led sla- 
vishly, but cunningly, into 
practical courses they can- 
not understand. 

Such irrational men as can 
exist in the sentimental ele- 
ment alone; a pietist, or a 
purely sentimental poet, or 
artist, etc. The Standard and 
nature of this species of 
'instinct are given according 
to the fish named. 



VI. Misceilaneons« 

Superstition 

revolutionary enlighten- 
ment; terrific instruction. 

the wild revolutionary roar 
which foUows the path of 
blasting enlightenment. 

As used by the Marshall 
so-called sin. 

Irrational means of ex- 
citement; the spirit, sermons, 
Speeches which inflame to 
fanaticism. 

It can be a sermon, a pa- 
pal bull, a book, etc. 

A church, monastery, lib- 
rary, etc. 
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Money, that which enables 
U8 to satisfy OUT desires; 
only understood by men. 



Rings, chains. 



Crown Symbol 
Building, 



Palace, 



WaU, 



Post, pillar, board — may 
be of iron, wood, or stone, 
that is, more or less durabie 
and valuable, 



Dom, 

Sessel i 
Stuhl \ 



Those rational, and Ster- 
ling qualities by which a 
man or a state can be freed 
from diflficulties, or satisfy 
any possible desire. 

These are, 1. to be valued 
according to the metal, etc., 
of which they are composed; 
2. it is to be considered if 
they are of home or foreign 
manufacture ; as introduced 
by the Knabe Lenker they 
are the costly virtues in con- 
nexion with commerce and 
art, which had already been 
cherished in Greece and 
Italy. 

of intellectual sway 

a System; the complete 
body of any art, science, or 
doctrine; a scheme; a hy- 
pothesis. 

a System social, political, 
or religious which makes 
aristocratic pretensions. 

the principle whether dog- 
matic or rational which Sup- 
ports a System. 

the principles which Sup- 
port a System, according to 
the principle and the part 
it occupies in the System, 
do we know if it is a post, 
a pillar, a wall, etc. 

the beautiful, and artistic 
completion of the system. 

Systems which have been 
adopted for the ease of a 
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Teppich i for standing on, 
Tapeten i for adQrning ; 



Dress, 

Bod of the Herold, 



A Gallery 



Single individual; a System 
in another System; the con- 
venience and ease confer- 
red by a post, an oflFice, 
a sinecure, or a privilege, 
etc. 

the comforts, and advan- 
tages, acquired through the 
culture of the time, — Tep- 
pich implies social and po- 
litical rights; Tapete im- 
plies titles. 

style. 

the acknowledged symbol of 
national power or of consti- 
tuted Government. 

is a System put together 
with more or less artifice; 
it requires only to have its 
supporting principles based 
on reality ; it is a practical 
edifice existing in the ideal 
region (air). It is built to 
get over a diflficulty, or for 
the attainment of a certain 
end. — There is also ano- 
ther kind of gallery which 
is cunningly made beneath' 
the national mind, so as to 
reach the mine which is to 
blow up the town, that is^ 
to reach the rational ideas 
which touched with enlighten- 
ment blow up the enemy's 
abode. — For example, that 
intellectual position, into 
which the ideal genius (Faust) 
of Germany was brought 
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The bottom of the Sea 



We have seen what a 
Man symbolizes; let us now 
regard this in its several 
members. 

Head, 



from the time the Italian 
Humanities had been intro- 
duced tili it had entered 
on its reformatory struggle 
is termed a gallery and more- 
over a dark gallery; that 
is, the dark and transient 
Position into which Reuch- 
lin, Erasmus, Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Zwingli and Bo- 
denstein passed from the 
time they had acquired a 
due knowledge of the an- 
cient languages, tili the mo- 
ment the learning thns ac- 
quired impelled them to begin 
religious reforms. This hav- 
ing commenced they passed 
from the gallery into the 
intellectualrealm of the deep- 
est past, that is, the study 
of the Scriptures. 

is the rational basis on 
which human sentiment re- 
poses. 

It is indeed a practical re- 
gion, yet, as lying below the 
sea,unfittedforoccupation by 
rational spirits It is rieh 
sometimes in pearls or cost- 
ly reKgious ideas. 



the thinking and governing 
part of the rational body. 
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Body, 
Beaxd, 

Neck, 
Bock, 
Beweis, etc.. 

Arm, 

Hand, 

Finger, 

Foot, 

Toe, 



the supporting part of tiie 
rational body. 

the sign of the manhood 
of the rational body. 

The mind's eye. 

The mind's-ear. 
the commercial part of the 
rational body. 

the legal and official part 
of the rational body. 

the industrial and agri- 
cultural part of the rational 
body. 

the wielder of the exec u- 
tive power of the rational 
body. 

the executive member of 
the rational body. 

the artistic member of 
the rational body. 

that on which the rational 
body depends for sure posi- 
tion and a becoming atti- 
tude. 

the artistic members of 
the rational body necessary 
to progress and security. 



Vil. Woman. 

I have already explained that Man denotes a rational 
power or spirit, and that this is termed chemist, peasant, 
soldier, etc., according to its nature. — Man is the ra- 
tional power which cultivates, Woman is the rational 
Ideal which is cultivated. 
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Wife. 

Every active power has its sphere of action ; if he is 
botind to this by social and natural ties, it is the Wife; 
thus, the tnie king is a Husband and his wife is his fa- 
therland. The wife may be an ideal in literature, science, 
axt, politics, etc. She is the grand rational Idea for whose 
existence minor ideas are cultivated and irrational passions 
sacrificed. 

Bride. 

The Bride is the portion of him who has not yet 
attained maturity of understanding ; or has not intellectual 
means enough as yet to support and cherish what will be 
the supreme and beloved Idea of his life , an Idea .to 
which all others are merely subservient. — The Wife is 
the portion of the fuUy developed and endowed rational 
spirit. 

Dirne. 

The Dirne is a base and degraded Ideal; one accep- 
ted by the Ignorant and impure minded, not for a noble 
and beneficent but for a brutal and selfish purpose. — It 
is much sought after by spirits intoxicated with fanaticism. 

Faust*)! the Ideal Spirit of Germany, 

It is sometimes genius and sometimes not. — It is 
Ideal genius which gives the ideas on which progress and 
civilization depend; feeling the insufficiency and imperfec- 
tion of the present it rests content with no philosophy, 
no science, no art, no condition, but ever seeks to advance 
and improTe. — Ideal Genius leads the van of progress 

*) I may here remark that in treating the tragedy I do not always 
confine myself to the exact signification of Faust and of other 
characters but sometimes regard them as powers, sometimes as 
individuals for the sake of convenience. — This will however 
always be apparent. 
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and civilization; plodding after it slowly, fearfuUy, but 
surely, comes the material world with practica! genius at 
its head. — Ideal geuiuB or Faust can appear in every- 
thing which concerns bis fatherland, but it is not always 
allowed to do so; tbus, tbe worldly power sometimes for- 
bids bim to occupy bimself with politics; at anotber time 
be dare not occupy bimself witb religion; and most often 
tbe subject is prescribed bim witb wbicb be must occupy 
bimself. — In every case one must always consider the 
Situation in wbicb Faust is placed before estimating bis 
work. 

Kaiser*): the Praotical Spirit of tbe German People. 

But tbere are two Kaisers; tbe Herr our present 
Kaiser and tbe Hohe Herr wbo reigns in heaven. A 
special notice of tbe latter will be found furtber on, 

Tbis kaiser symbolizes tbat spirit of tbe nation which 
according to its capacity practically develops tbe ideas 
of Faust, wben be is inclined and tbat is possible, — which 
tbus gives tbe land its Constitution and maintains tbe 
same, wbicb guarantees practically tbe existing civilization, 
wbicb provides for tbe peace, tbe security, and tbe existence 
of tbe people practically, and develops practically tbe re- 
sources of tbe country. 

A few words as to bow I discovered tbe signification 
of tbe kaiser: — From tbe very beginning I bad enter- 
tained doubts as to whetber tbis was tbe kaiser wbo wears 
a real crown, — be ratber seemed to me a burlesque 
of tbis dignity. — The history of Germany presents ia- 
deed many monarchs witb whom the kaiser could advan- 
tageously compare, yet even tbe most notable of these 
would on solemn occasions have assumed at least a gloss 
of formality and a tone of bereditary pedantry unknown 
to our kaiser. 



*) This Kaiser wül generally be distingoished in the printing 
as here giyen. 
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Tills kaiser appearB from tbe beginning to the end 
of the fourth act of the second part: — Before attempt- 
ing the Solution of his character I had discovered the 
historical basis of the tragedy; according to this he could 
not represent one German emperor, nor could he with 
any degree of justice rfipresent the long series of Ger- 
man emperors. 

It seemed to ine I had often before heard this em- 
peror speak, that the genial words and manner of action 
were already familiär to me. — I separated him from all 
titles and considered him in regard to his nature and 
the widely distant epochs in which he appears. It occur- 
red to me at the same time to ask myself "who was, after 
all, the real emperor of Germany", when names were 
properly given. My first satisfactory idea was, that the 
emperor was the German Michael; further researches led 
ma to exactitude. 

Mephisto: the Spirit of Action; or, in other words, the 
Spirit of Antagonism. 

The discovery of the signification of this character 
caused me more labour than anything eise in Faust. The 
simplicity of the nature of this spirit perhaps led me 
astray. 

Tlie l^ol^e $ett sajs regarding Mephisto. 

3)w SRenfdfiett ^Jj&tißJdt fann aUiuiex^t erfd^laffen, 
@r litht ft(^ baih Me unbebtngte Ihtl^'; 
3)nim geb* id^ gern i^ hm ©ejettcn ju, 
3)er tei§t 

Who has not exprienced the truth of this in himself 
or at least witnessed it in others? A German writer 
makes Hercules on his entry into heaven first greet his 
arch-enemy Juno. At this the Gods wondered. "Not mar- 
vellous, it is to her I owe my place in Olympus: her 
persecutions roused me to action; the more she persecuted 
me the more were my qualities called forth, — I was 
not to be driven to the ground ; and the measure of her 
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'resentment was so great that, behold I I am now an im- 
mortal Godl" 

Mephisto is this spirit of action or of antagonism 
which thus enabled Hercules to acquire immortality. 
But he is also called on evil spirit: 

@o tft benn aUe^, t9a9 t^r @ttnbe 
3erft5ntn0, htt) ba9 ^5{e nennt, 
SRein ftgentltd^cä @lcment. 

What is evil? We shall find in the tragedy that the 
kaiser and indeed all other characters do not understand 
this principle, — that they call that good which is plea- 
sant to them, and that eyil which is unpleasant to them. 
In the same manner the headache consequent on intem- 
perance might be called an evil, or the fire which bums 
the inadvertent band. Mephisto thus receives many names 
according to the age in which he appears; but, for the rar 
tional thinker, he has only one name, that is, the Spirit 
of Action. 

The several fonns in which Mephisto appears. 

As the spirit of antagonism, that is of action, Mephisto 
must appear in very diflferent forms, especially when we 
take into consideration , that the tragedy of Faust treats 
the history of a people. — Whatever be the reg- 
nant spirit for the moment, whether good or 
bad, natural or artificial, practical or ideal, 
sublim eor base, Mephisto is the spirit an t'a- 
gonistic to the same. Mephisto can thus represent 
the spirit of absolutism or freedom, of enlightenment or 
superstition, of religion or scepticism, — in a word he is 
that spirit of antagonism which in the forward march of 
time gradually rises, confronts, and finally overthrows or 
• is överthrown by, the spirit of the regnant culture of the 
period; and Mephisto appears in the style or dress 
in which this antagonistic spirit presented itself. Before 
the kaiser, or the Narr, or the Astrologer, or the Kanzler, or 
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Homnnculus, or Helen, Mephisto is in each case a differ* 
ent character, and appears in a diflferent dress or style. 
Thus, in order to understand this spirit, we require 
to give him a special consideration al every new historic 
period in which he appears. 

Kanzler, the personification of the Imperial spirit of 

the German Empire * 
Heermeister, — of the Military — 

Schatzmeister, — of the Civil — 

Marschalk, — of th e Ecclesias tical — 

Kämmerer, — of the Aristocratic — 

but afterwards passes into the Bureäucratic spirit 
of the Century. 

Astrologer; the Didactio spirit of Germany, at the pe- 
riod during whioh he appears in the tragedy, 

Let US consider what value Goethe attaches 
to this spirit. 



The Aströloger belongs to 
the earth ; he seeks by study 
to acquire a knowledge of 
the celestial bodies, in order 
that he can advise as to the 
best mode of action in life, 
for he professes to know the 
fttture by means of the stars* 
— But it will be evident 
that the Astrologer has ig- 
norant and childish ideas as 
to the nature of the hea- 
venly bodies, and that his 
predictions are absurdities. 

The Astrologer foUows his 
career chiefly from motives 
of selfish advantage. 

The Astrologer is a man 
who is esteemed by the ig- 



The Didactic spirit belongs 
to the third estate ; it seeks by 
study to acquire a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles 
of the mind, etc., etc., etc. 
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norant many, and despised 
by the leamed few, and who 
exists only because supersti- 
tion and ignorance exist. 

He pretends to understand 
the face of the Heavens ! — 
he is sometimes a fool, some- 
times a rojgue, but rarely 
a worthy or honest man. 

That the kaiser should elect such a teacher to the 
place of honour testifies as to the kaiser's mental capa- 
city; that he should be unable to do without this spirit testi- 
fies further as to the kaiser's mental capacity. 

Fool : Spirit of the Literature for the period at which 
he appears in the tragedy. 

Herold: Spirit of Rationalism, or, of Common Sense. 

Bauer: Spirit of natural culture; the cultivator of the 
mental sphere of the third estate; on it we depend for 
the necessities of life. — Thus Alfred of England, Jos«ph 
n. of Austria, who however did not understaud the national 
soil or mind, are representatives. 

Gärdner: the rational spirit which cultirates like the 
Bauer but in a higher art; thus, the cultiyating spirit of 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, etc. 

Bäcker: the rational spirit which prepares the fruits of 
culture ideas for our daily mental nourishment. Thus, His- 
torians; Pamphleteers; Editors, ^tc. 

Fleischer: the spirit which dissects the political, or 
religiousy or artistic passions of the nation so tiiat th^ 
may serve for its intellectual nourisment. — Thus, a Ro- 
bespierre; a Cromwell; a Charlotte Corday; or Satirists, 
Critics. 

Schneider; the spirit of Stylists, Politicians, etc. 

Krämer; — Diplomatists, Teachers. 

Holzhauer — a William the Conqueror in 

regard to the manner in which he treated the Saxon Insti- 
tutions of England. 
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Priest; the trne spirit of the teacher of the people 
in religious matters. 

Soldier; the spirit of organized courage. 

Lanzknecht — half-organized courage. 

Jude — self-interest 

Wechsler — commodity and self-interest. 

Wirth — of a Tetzel or of a worldly mind- 

ed priest; of any one who supplies intoxicating sentiments 
for personal advantage. 

Dwarfs are beings who want none of the attributes of 
their kind, — they are men as other men, but only half 
or fourth grown. The spirits which the dwarfs represent 
are thus of a diminutive and unnatural kind; they do not 
belong to the present time , but to the darkness of the 
dark ages, — then were these dwarf powers in action, but 
powers were also ascribed to them which in reality they 
did not possess. — It was the ignorance and superstition 
of the Aristocracy and Prelacy of France which finally 
drore the French people to the great revolution; these 
two classes are therefore in Faust termed Dwarfs. 

The spirits which have just been considered as the 
peasant, butcher, baker, etc., are universal and essential 
to the existence of every time ; it has therefore been pos- 
siWe to notice them in this introduction. But there are 
others produced by the particular circumstances of the time 
and country, — these are left to be explained at the his- 
toric moment at which they appear. 

Tm. 

Grecian Terms. 

These terms do much to screen the signification of 
Faust. — Let us consider in what manner Goethe could 
rationally employ them. 

The Grecian mind living in perfect unison with na- 
ture, was spontaneously impelled to know and acknowledge 
the same only in all its works. Its social and political 
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life was adapted to its natural Situation and interest3, and 
out of these sprang harmoniously its literature and art. 
The cultivation of Humanity in its adequate relation to 
nature was thus unconsciously the prescribed task of both, 
and this task was accomplished so excellently that it has 
conferred immortal glory on the country. The ideal crea- 
tions of Greece are held to be of perfect beauty, and are 
therefore regarded by enlightened nations as the criteria 
by which are to be compared all ideal productions devoted 
to the culture of Humanity. 

Goethe entertaining views like these, and acknowledg- 
ing further that Humanity is not peculiar to any age, but 
cosmopolitan and common to all ages, has not deemed 
it necessary to regard the particular nation- 
ality of any studies which have humanity 
for their aim, but rather to give them the cos- 
mopolitan names of Greece; thus at the sam« 
time determining their value according to the name em- 
ployed. In this manner the modern glory of German liter- 
ature from Lessing to Goethe, which has for its aim 
humanity alone does not belong to Germany or to the 18;? 
Century particularly , but seems in Faust to belong to 
Greece and Grecians. We find in this part of the tragedy 
Grecian rivers, mountains, plains, heroes and heroines But 
this literary period did not go band in band with the po- 
litical life of the country; it had, unlike that of ancient 
Greece even no connexion with the same; nay, it seemed 
as if the abject condition of Germany was such, that na- 
tional genius hopeless and fearful of devoting its energies for 
the benefit of its fatherland became indifferent to reality and 
gave itself up to idealism alone, so that Germany was at 
once as glorious in its ideas as inglorious in its political 
Position and achievements. In this case the literature and 
art of the country are alone taken into account; these 
alone are Grecian. The practical development of the coun- 
try is noticed at another part of the tragedy and in a suit. 
able manner. 

During the middle ages the political and ideal inter- 
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ests of Germany were in harmony. The interests of liu- 
manity were disregarded ; those of religion and chivalry 
were alone cultivated ; but these are the characteristics of 
the Gothic; we accordingly find in the first part of Faust 
not Grecian but Gothic life. 

Whatever then in German culture has not been pecu- 
liarly national, but cosmopolitan, or devoted to humanily 
in general, is represented in Faust as Grecian and char- 
acters or scenes from Grecian history and mythology are 
chosen or adapted for this purpose. 

Helen. 

Helen is the supreme ideal of Greece; the whole art 
and literature of this country depend upon her and the 
attendant spirits and ideals of which she is the centre: 
— Helen is the personification of the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful, the ideal of Humanism. 

Paris. 

Paris represents a spirit which is a protest against 
traditional authority and its abuses; a return to the fresh- 
ness and freedom of nature itself , but at the same time 
an indolent and sensual spirit. — Thus, for example, Pa- 
ris personifies the spirit of the reformation or the spirit 
of the People's song which flourished at the same time, 
these being in principle one and the same in Faust. 

Let US briefly analyze the life of Paris according to 
this latter signification , thus giving at the same time a 
further insight into the symbolic language of the Tragedy. 

Paris, or the spirit of the People's song, is not purely 
humanistic, (Grecian), for humanity understands cultivation; 
but it is a spirit passionate, sensual, and little rational 
(Asiatic), the natural production of a luxuriant soil. A 
Wide field of sentiment (Archipelago) separates this inar- 
tistic from that artistic spirit. Yet this Paris principle is 
beautiful and all its beauties are natural, — It fiad a con- 
ventional origin, that is, it descended from the reigning 
literature (Priam and Queen) of the foregoing age, viz. 
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from the knightly literature; but it was rejected by the 
mother, — it was trained in ignorance as a shepherd, or 
it became the people's song. — If Paris had not been 
trained in this manner we may suppose that be would nev- 
er have acquired such great celebrity. — When still a 
child of nature, that is without any culture, but still beau- 
tiful and brave there appeared before him, as there ap- 
pears before every young genius, the three imaginary ide- 
als of Politics, Science, and Literature, (Juno, Minerva, 
Venus). So great were bis natural powers and genius that 
he was promised the highest power, the highest wisdom, 
or the highest love (of the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful) according as he woidd perfer the one or other of 
the ideals. Paris foUowed the beut of bis heart and de- 
voted himself to literature. Finally he met the most beau- 
tiful of ideals who was lying in comparative obscurity. 
Through the people's song she was to become illustrious. 
She foUowed him with many ideal attendants and treas- 
ures to bis domain. Thus a mighty impulse was given in 
the intellectual world, and every member of the domain 
of literature and art laboured together that they might 
restore Helen to cultivated literature. A long struggle 
took place ; school warred against school ; author nobly vied 
with author in intellectual might; now the naive now the 
humanistic spirit was victorious. Finally the latter was 
victorious; the people's song succumbed and feil into neglect 
Hereupon succeeded long yeärs of intellectual decadence. 
A further explanation of Paris and Helen will be found 
in the scene which treats the Reformation. 

IX. Sphere of Belief. 

I have now treated the earth or the practical region 
of the mind; and Greece or the sphere of pure humanity. 
— There is still another sphere and its inhabitants to 
discuss, viz. heaven and hell or the spheres which exist in 
the phantasy or belief alone. — These will be duly 
treated in the Prologue in Heaven. 
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Sketch of the Contents of Prologues and 
First Act. 

It may be well before entering particularly into my 
task that I give a sketch of the Contents of the tragedy; 
here of the Prologues and First Act, and at the close of 
this work of the other Acts. The second and foUowing 
acts will, where it is necessary for a thorough understanding, 
be treated in the sketch with some minuteness. 

As a meet introduction to the whole work, to the 
first and second Parts together, Goethe has written a double 
prolbgue, a prologue in the theatre and a prologue in 
heaven. In the former there is described the present 
Situation of Ideal Genius, that is, of the Poet, or Faust, or 
Goethe, to the material world, in the latter to the ideal 
World. They explain to us under what circumstances Goethe 
wrote his tragedy, and are together his vindication for having 
produced a work seemingly so stränge and erratic as, at 
least, the second part of Faust. Each prologue is in itself 
a masterpiece ; but I know of nothing which surpasses the 
sarcasm of the dialogue betwixt the Herr and Mephisto. 

Whilst constructing his tragedy according 
to the strictest artistic principles Goethe 
has sought tb concealthe true meaning and 
design of his work where this waspossible 
without offending the severe harmony ofhis 
dramaticplan. As an example of this I might almost 
adduce the opening of the Second part. The tragedy 
properly begins with the scene in the Imperial palace. 
What precedes this is merely an introduction. 

This introduction gives a masterly view of the nature 
and Position of the German element in European civiliza" 
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tion, from the time it has overthrown the Roman dominioiij 
down to the time that it wakens from mediaeval sleep at 
the dawn of a new, of modern time. 

Hereupon a long monologue is held by Faust, from 
which we learn the bent of his genius and what thus we 
\may expect from him during the new age. 

The l!^ Act dramatizes the history of Germany from 
the beginning of modern time tili the year 1525. 

In the opening scene (ßaifeilid^e 5ßfalj), we are intro- 
duced to the spirits which rule in Germany, to those na- 
tional spirits on which the weal or woe, the fortune or 
misfortune of the fatherland is to depend in modern time. 
^ At the same time the internal condition of Germany during 
the sway of the House of Luxemburg is described. 

On this follows as in an episode the history of the 
. rise and progress of British civilization. Without this notice 
of that great Germanic stem which has ever been bound 
in spirit and politics with its ancient fatherland, Goethe 
would not have esteemed his tragedy complete. He has 
therefore bestowed on Britain at this place such a short 
consideration as his dramatic plan allows. But this episode 
is introduced more particularly perhaps for another reason : 

— Goethe maintains that a country can only prosper when 
its Ideal spirit is submitted to a streng but noble Practical 
spirit. This is the case in Britain ; therefore the proud 
march of its hibtory; but it is not the case in Germany, 

— on the contrary we shall there mostly find Ideal Genius 
supreme and Practical Genius passive; therefore also the 
long series of misfortunes which prey on jGermany. Thus, 
by this contrast, is the source of all the disasters of this 
land exhibited. — This episode occupies that part of the 
tragedy which should treat the history of the Hussite Wars, 
and is so artfully inserted that there seems to be no Inter- 
ruption to the main theme. 

The scene in the Pleasure Garden opens with a retro- 
spective glance at the period passed over in the tragedy, 
upon which the political transformations of Germany at 
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the close of the Hussite Wars are 'described. It is seen 
how the reality of German Imperialism becomes a mere 
name. 

In the Finstere Gallerie scene the German mind enters 
that reformatory phase in religion and art towards which 
it had long been tending. Here we see the nature of 
the positive spirit and of the spirit of action which pro- 
duce the reformation. 

In the foUowing scene (^ett eileud^tcte ©die) there is 
presented the spirit of the Obscure Men, that spirit which 
thwarts the enemies of the reformation. The regnant ideals 
of the age, Scholastic theology, Monastic Sloth, Ecclesiastical 
government, etc. opposed to any innovation, consult in their 
ignorance this spirit as to the means by which their power 
and peace may be secured. — The kind of answer he gives 
will be easily conceived. 

Hereupon in the last scene there is described the 
great reformation which was sought to be effected in Ger- 
many from its decisive beginning at the diet of Worms 
tili its fatal termination in the downfall of the Ideal ge- 
nius of Germany in the Peasant War. 

Prologue in the Theatre. 

"All the world's a stage and all the men and women 
merely players:" it is the real world, the Germanic hu- 
manity of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, regarded 
according to this Shakesperian idea, which is here intro- 
duced. 

In this prologue before this supposed andience Goethe 
vindicates the dignity of the Ideal Genius of his age; he 
defends himself for having produced a symbolic composi- 
tion seemingly so mongrel and inartistic as, at least the 
second part of, Faust is. In other words there is described 
in this prologue the Situation of modern Ideal Genius to 
the World at large, and what can possibly be the work 
which it produces in such a Situation. 

It will be well here to take a passing consideration 
of the consequence of a loving or unloving, of a natural 
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or unnatural relationship between Ideal and Practical Ge- 
nius. — Goethe holds that the present state and future 
hope of every country is dependent on this connection; 
that as it is the reciprocal action of these two powers 
which have made the world what it is, the more beautiful 
and true their connexion the more beautiful and true will 
be their work, --- the progress and civilization of the na- 
tion. For a proof of this let us refer to his description 
of these powers in England in the sixteenth Century, — for 
this purpose the figurative language itself will suffice, its 
Import being given at the proper place: 

English Ideal Genius thus addresses English Practical 
Genius. 

§aft bu mir nid^t bie 2BinbeS5raut 

S)eg SSier0eft)anne8 antjettraut? 

Senf id^ nid^t ßlüdttid^, tote bu (eiteft? 

S5itt id^ ntd^t ba, toof)in bu beuteft? 

Unb tou^t' x6) nid^t auf liü^nen ©d^toinsen 

gür bid^ bie ^alme ju ertingen? 

3Bie oft id^ aud^ für bid^ ö^föd^ten, 

3Wir ift e8 jeberaeit ßeglüd^; 

SBenn Sorbeer beine ©tirne fd^mütft^ 

§ab' i6) xf^n nid^t mit ©inn unb ipanb geflod^ten? 

SBenn'S nötJ^ig ift, ba^ id^ btr 3^«Ö«i^ I^^fte, 

©0 faß* id^ gern : 5ift (SJeift bon meinem ©eifte. 

S)u l^anbelft ftetä nad^ meimm 'Binn, 

a3ift reid^er a(§ id^ feiger hin. 

3d^ fd^Ä^«/ beinen 2)ienft ju Colinen, 

S)en grünen StonQ t>ox aUen meinen Äronen. 

®in toal^reg Sßort berfünb' id^ allen: 

3Rm lieBer ©o^n, an bir l^aB' 16) Gefallen. 

What could be more beautiful and endearing than 
this connexion? Its results were that the intellectual 
achievements of this epoch surpassed perhaps those of 
any other in the history of the world ; there are the names 
of Elizabeth, Burleigh, Drake, Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, 
Bacon, Harvey, etc. 

Again, when the English revolution is about to burst 
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forth, at a time when Practical genius alone can act, 
thus does the Herr address his Faust: 

SRutt 5ift bu (08 bet aHjul&fttgett ©d^toere, 
S3ift ftei Uttb franf; nun frifd^ ju bcincr ©t)l^&re! 
$ier ift fie ntd^t! S5eth)orrcn, fd^äcfig, toilb, 
Umbt&ngt unS l^ter ein fraftenl^aft ®c6i(b. 
!Rur h)o bu flar in'3 l^olbe i^lare fd^auft, 
2)ir angcl^örft unb bir aHctn i^ertrauft, 
2)ottl^in, h»o ©ci^öne«, ®ute8 nur gcfättt, 
3ur @infani!eitl — 2)a fd^affe beine SBelt! 

^na5e Sen!et. 
©0 ad^t' id^ mid^ als toettl^en Stfcgcfanbten, 
60 Ue5' id^ bid^ a(« näd^ften 3(nt)eth)anbten. 
3Bo bu k)ettoeUft, ift pEe; too id^ l&in, 
gül^lt jeber fid^ im l^errlid^ften Oetoinn. 
2lud^ fd^toanft et oft im tx»iberftnni0en Selben: 
©oU et fid^ bit? foU et fid^ mit etßefeen? 
2)ie Steinen ftcilid^ lönnen mü^iß tul^n; 
S)od^ tx>et mit folgt, l^at immet toa^ )u t^un. 
SRid^t inSßel^eim tJoUfül^r' id^ meine Xl^aten; 
3d^ atl^me nur, unb f^on hin id^ bettatl^en. 
©0 le&e tool^l! 2)u gönnft mit ja mein ®lüdf; 
2)od^ lift)le leif*, unb gleid^ Bin id^ gutüdf. 

We are now to see what is in our days the Telation- 
ship between the Ideal and Practical spirits of Germany, 
and what are the natural results. 

To this end Goethe presents us with a picture of 
modern society; its moral and intellectual worth is char- 
acterized, as also its Situation to, and the influence it 
exercises on the Ideal genius of the time. 

The Poet, Faust, Ideal öüiuus ,„ . fioßlibft . ia^on^ ^ -the 

Person^ Snirit ofAction^ Mephisto is iuxe. 

Before asking what relation there exists between 
Faust and the Herr in this prologue, it may be more ad- 
visable to consider what is the ruling power of the same, 
— that is, what is the ruling power of modern time? It 
is no longer Faust; it is no longer the Herr; this will be 
evident from the tone of the prologue. The Practical Ge- 
nius which should support and cherish Faust, which should 
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^rve and guide him, and thus sustain and rule the nation 
With a noble sway has descended to the rank of a mean 
fspeculator; has in these modern times become a caterer 
to the sensuality, the ignorance, and the stupid assumption 
/ of the moneyed classes, — such is the Theatre-director. 

Moneyed classes! that is what is implied by the 
theatre-audience whom we do not see: It is that part of 
Society whether aristocratic or plebeian which, by means 
of money and money only, commands the qualities, enjoys 
the powers, and lives from the labour of its needy brethren ; 
and, according to the satisfaction or dissatisfaction the 
workers aflford, so do they support or damn the enterprise 
of Practical genius, whether it be a theatre, a railway, a 
stuff, a machine, or a project. 

In these modern times then Practical genius is no 
longer master in society but the servant and purveyor of 
its moneyed classes. Money rules the modern world. An 
essential question will then be: what is the character of 
these classes, for we shall thus know what they will na- 
turally most desire for their money , — what arts , what 
sciences they will be most inclined to patronize. Practical 
genius thus describes them: 

Unb fel^t nur l^in, für toen il^r fd^rcibt! 

SOBenn biefen Sangetoeile treibt^ 

5tommt jener fatt t>om überüfd^ten 3!fla^U, 

Unb, toa^ bod Siaerf(^limmfte bleibt, 

&ax mand^n fommt bom iBefen ber Journale. 

SRan eilt jerftreut ju \xn^, h»ie au ben SRaSfenfeften, 

Unb Sileugier nur befCügelt jeben ©d^ritt; 

2)ie 2)amen ^then ftd^ unb il^ren ^uff gum heften, 

Unb frielen ol^ne ©age mü 

2ßad tr&umet il^r auf eurer 2)i(!^terpi^e ? 

Sßai^ mad^t ein boUed $aud eud^ ftol^? 

IBefel^t bie &'6mex in ber iR&l^e ! 

©olb finb fie falt, l^alb ftnb fle rol^. 

^er, na^ htm B^m]pxel, l^offt ein Aartenf^Hel, 

^er eine toilbe iRaci^t an einer ^ime 8ufen; 

äßad pia^t if)v armen Xl^ren biel, 

3u fold^em StoedE, bie l^olben Stufen? 
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Money has usurped the place of genius; an influence 
has been brought to bear on Practical genius whicb has 
obliged it willingly, unwillingly, to become a subordinate 
spirit of the time; one to which there is nothing true, or 
good, or beautiful but money; which understands nothing 
but money ; which, seared to every noble affection, is pre- 
pared to sacrifice whatever is highest and holiest, if this 
again will only produce money. 

Faust however has not changed; he is Ideal genius 
as c hildish and divine as he ev er was; to him the unna- 
tural affect ion and^ the shallow , ideg^SL oi^ the time are a 
weariness^^^ROTTftw,,, And.a. drjeiad..:,. 

D fjorid^ mit ni^t t>on jener bunten SWenge, 
©ei beten 9lnBltcf unS ber ®eift entfliel^t. 
fßtxffMe mit baS toogenbe ©ebr&nge, 
2)ad h)iber äDiUen uni^ ium @tmbe( atel^t. 
9lein, füllte mi^ jut ftiKen ipimmei^enge, 
äBo nur bem S)i4ter reine ^teuU blüi^t; 
2BÖ Sieb' unb greunbfd^aft unfreS ©erjenS ^Segen 
3Rit ©ötterl^anb erfc^affen unb ert)Pegen. 

5(d^! h»a3 in tiefer S3ruft unS ba entfj)rungen, 
äßag ftd^ bie 2appe fc^üc^tem borgelaEt, 
aWi^ratl^en je^f unb je^t üieHeid^t gelungen, 
«erf(^lingt beS toilben SlugenbUcf« ©etoatt. 

What bond then can, in this Century, unite the pure 
and noble Faust to such a fallen Practical spirit? — the 
bond of necessity only, the bond of money. Work or 
starve! says the Director to Faust. The latter has no ob- 
jections to labour; he delights in the same; but now the 
Director says to him ! You shall work as I wish ! I will 
hear nothing of your artistic, your aesthetic, or your culture 
ideas! Nonsense all! Society is not inclined to be guided 
by your incomprehensible phantasies. You rather shall 
adapt yourself to the sentiments of society which desires 
Bomething real for its money: 

3Ran tommt au ft^au'n, man toitt am liebften fe^n. 
SBirb Dielei^ t)or ben 9(ugen abgef))onnen, 
@o bafi bie äl^enge ftounenb gaffen fann. 
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^a ffoht il^f in ber Oreite gleid^ getoonnett, 

3^r fe^b ein bielgenebtct aJlann. 

3)ie SRaffe fönnt i^r nut but(^ aJlaffe atoingen; 

®in ieber fud^t ft(^ enblit^ felbft toad aud. 

SBer bieleS l&nngt, tottb mand^cm ettoaö l^nngen; 

Unb ieber gel^t aufrieben au» bem $au9. 

©el^t il^t ein ^iüd, fo ge^t eft gleid^ in Etüden! 

@old^ ein ätagout, ed mu^ eu(^ g,lüäm; 

£ei(^t ift ei^ t^orgelegt, fo leidet ald audgebac^t. 

Sßad l^ilft'i^, b>enn il^t ein ©an^ed bargebrac^t! 

^ad ^ublüunt toitb ed eud^ bod^ itxpfLüdm, 

S)i(^tet. 
gi^t fülltet nid^t, tote fd^led^t ein fold^e« $anbh)er! fe^! 
2Bie toenig baÄ bem äd^ten Äünftler aiente! 
3)er faubern ©etten ^fufc^erei 
3ft/ mer!* x^, fdjon bei eu<ii aWajime. 

2)itector* 
@in fold^er Sl^ortoutf lä^t tnid^ ungefränft; 
®in 3Äann, bet ted^t ju »itfen benft^ 
9Ru^ auf baft befte äBeri^eug Italien. 

Folio w, oh Faust! the promptings of tby genius and 
thou shalt, despite thy splendid powers, live and die in 
misery as Schiller lived and died; thou shalt be buried 
like a pauper as he was buried! Study thy public, flatter 
its taste, — whet its appetite, thou shalt acquire the fortune 
of a Scribe, and be foUowed to thy grave by a mourning 
multitude! — Such is this modern time. 

Mephisto, the spirit of action, is of such a puny 
nature, that he can be here referred to as quite in place, 
though were he of bis natural importance he should have 
been discussed at the beginning of the prologue. .Mephisto 
ifi w ^^> p^??^i?t pir^H'^^ H^^p^ t^Ti JCT^^lf^^ j&hacacteTj^or^ 
b^ettei;^gtjd».h£-i&-nou charantp.r.iUi njl. What is the subtle 
power which incites the audience, the director, and Faust? 
What is the principle which gives the impulse to the 
creating powers of the time, whether the production will 
grovel in absurdity, rise to the common-place , or soar to 
the sublime? — This will be found in Mephisto's reply to 
Faust as the latter would vindicate the majesty and might 
of Ideal genius. 
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®cl^' l^in unb \n^* bit einen anbetn Äned^t! 

^er Xie^Ux foUte tool^l bad l^dd^fte dieä)t, 

3)ad 9Renf(!^ented^t, bad il^m ^atuv i^etgönnt. 

Um beinetl9>iaen frebentlid^ i^erfci^ersen ! 

Soburd^ betDegt et alle ^et^en? 

SBoburd^ befiegt et jebeiJ Clement? 

3ft ed bet ©inflang n^t, bet a\x^ bem Sufen btingt, 

Unb in fein $eta bie äBelt atitü(!ef d^lingt ? 

SBenn bie 9iatut be8 gaben« eto'ge Sänge, 

©leid^gürtig btel^enb, auf bie ©t)inbel stoingt, 

SBenn attet Sefen unl^atmon'fd^e SWenge 

S^etbtie^Ud^ burd^einanbet Kingt, 

9Bet tl^eilt bie fCie^enb imntet gleici^e 9lei^e 

öelebenb ah, bag fte ftci^ tl^^tl^mifd^ tegt? 

Söet tuft ba« (ginjelne gut allgemeinen SBeil^e, 

SBo e« in l^ettlid^en 2lccotben fd^l&gt? 

Dßet Ift^t ben ©tutm gu Seibenfd^aften toütfftn ? 

^ad 9lbenbtotl^ im etnften @inne glü^'n? 

äßet fd^üttelt alle fc^önen gtü^ling^blütl^en 

«uf bet ®elie5ten ^fabe l^in? 

3Bet ftid^t bie unbebeutenb gtünen Glättet 

3nm ®l^ten!tanj 95etbienfken jebet 8ltt? 

SBet ftt^ett ben DlJ^mj), öeteinet (Söttet? 

a)e8 aWenfdJen l^taft, im 3)i(i^tet offenbatt. 

Suftige ^etfon. 

©0 hxauöit fte benn bie f(i^önen Ät&fte, 

Unb tteibt bie bidjt'tifd^en ®ef(^äfte, 

SBie man ein SiebeSabent^euet tteibt. 

3ufällig nal^t man fic^, man fül^lt, man bleibt, 

Unb nad^ unb nad^ toitb man betflod^ten; 

(SS toäd^ft bad (^iüd, bann toitb e§ angefochten; 

3Ran ift entjürft, nun fommt bet ©d^metg l^etan, 

Unb e^* man fid^'S betfiel^t, ift'g chen ein SWoman 

2a^t un^ au(^ fo ein @d^aufl»iel geben! 

©teift nut l^inein in'8 t>olle 3Äenfd^enleben ! 

®in lebet lebt'd, nid^t Helen ift'« befannt, 

Unb too il^t'8 paiü, ba iff 8 inteteffani 

3n bunten öilbetn toenig Älatl^eit, 

»iel Stttl^um unb ein günfd^en SBal^tl^eit, 

©0 toitb bet befte ^tanf gebtaut, 

3)et olle äßelt etquidft unb aufetbaut. 

3)ann fammelt ftd^ bet Sugenb fc^önfte »lüt^e 

fßox euetm ©J)iel unb laufd^t bet Dffenbatung, 
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Xann fauget jebeS a^i^^^d^^ ©emütl^e 

8Cu8 euemt SQßetf fld^ werand^orfd^e 9la^xun^, 

a)ann toitb 6alb ble^, halh jene» aufgereßt^ 

®in jeber fielet, toai et im fersen ttftgt. 

9{od^ ftnb fte gleid^ Bereit au ioeinen unb au laä^n, 

@ie el^ven nod^ ben ©d^ioung, etfreuen ft(i^ am Sd^ein: 

SQßet fertig ifk, bem ift nid^t« red^t a« madjen; 

®in äS^erbenber ioirb immer ban!(ar fet^n. 

There is no heart here and as much cultivation; 
there is, however, a thorough knowledge of society and a 
mockery of the same ; there is nice commercial calculation 
as to the artistic bait best adapted to catch the feelings 
of the time. — This is the degraded condition, to which 
modern taste has brought Mephisto, for he is what the 
time makes him. - 

It will not be marvellous that in such a Situation 
Ideal Genius bitterly regrets the time of its Romanic and 
Gothic youth. Beautifully is the half civilized epoch 
described: 

@o gi6 mir aud^ bie Qexten toitUv, 
2)a id^ nod^ feUft im Serben toav, 
Xa ftd^ ein Duell gebrängter Sieber 
Ununterbrodjen neu ge^ar, 
^a Ü^lebel mir bie Söelt kjerl^üttten, 
^ie ^nod))e äBunber nod^ tyet^pxa^, 
2)a id^ bie taufenb 8(umen brad^^ 
^ie atte ^j^eiler reid^lid^ füttten! 

The first part of this will be evident. The translation 
of that part beginning with "35ie SReber may be thus made. 
"When the religious mists of the age still hid the sphere 
of rationalism from my mind's gaze, when there was the 
fair promise of natural politics, art, literature, etc., 
when I delighted to cuU the fresh ideas of beauty which 
sprang spontaneously in every culture-seat of the father- 
land". 

3d^ l^atte nid^tS, unb bod^ genug, 

^en ^rang nad^ äBal^rl^eit unb bie Suft am ^rug. 

®ieb ungebÄnbigt jene triebe, 

^aS tiefe, fd^meraent)oIle ®lüd. 
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2)e« Saffcg Äraft, bie SWad^t ber ßiel&e, 
®iel& meine Sttgenb mir autütf! 

But modern society does not understand what Ideal 
Genius means by its youth, and cares not to know of the 
past. It lives for the present only; enough for it is the 
shallowness, worldliness, and sensuality of its narrow 
present. — Hear this heartless, shallow wit! 

2)et 3«0^b, guter greunb, bebarfp bu aUenfaH«, 

SSSenn bid^ in ^^ia6)Un ^dnU brängen, 

SSSenn mit @en)alt an beinen $a(d 

Bi^ oUerliebfte äßäbd^en l^ängen, 

SQßenn fern beS fd^netten Saufeg i^rana 

S5om fd^toer erreid^ten Siele toinfet, 

SQßenn nad^ bem J^eft'gen Söirbettanj 

2)ie 9{äd^te fd^maufenb man ^ertrinfei 

^od^ in'g befannte ©aitenfj>iel 

EÄit 3»utl^ unb Slnmutl^ cinaugreifen, 

^a^ einem felbftgeftedften Siel 

SWit l^olbem S^en l^inaufd^toeifen, 

a)aS, alte $errn, ift eure ^flid^t, 

Unb töir berel^ren eudj barum nid^t minber. 

Xai 9[(ter mad^t nid^t ünbifd^, tvie man ]pvxä}t, 

®g finbet unS nur nod^ al8 toal^re Äinber. 

But Faust must set to work; for him there is no 
voice; the ideas of the moneyed classes have prevailed. 

S)irector. 

S)er Sßorte ftnb genug getoed^felt; 
£a(t mid^ aud^ enbUd^ Xl^aten fel^n ! 
3nbe^ il^r (SottH)Iimente bred^felt, 
Äann eth)a8 5lü|lid^e8 gefd^el^n. 
Söag l^ilft eS, t>iei öon ©timmung reben? 
a)em Saubemben erfd^eint fte nie. 
®ebt il^r eud^ einmal für ^oeten, 
@o commanbirt bie ^oefie. 

The nature of the moneyed- classes has been described; 
it will not then be found surprising that the Director 
speaks thus: 

®u<S^ ift befannt, n)ag n)ir bebürfen; 
äBir tooHen ftarf (9etr&nfe f d^tilrf en ; 
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9htn Braut mit unberaüglid^ bran! 

9ßad l^eute nid^t gefci^iel^t^ tft morgen nid^t getl^an; 

Unb feinen %aQ foll man ioer))affen. 

2)aS 9Rd0ad^e foa ber @ntfd^(u^ 

8el^er)t {ogleid^ beim @d^ot)fe faffen; 

(&t n)ill eS bann nid^t falzten (affen^ 

Unb n)ir!ei tDeiter, n)ei( er mu^. 

Si^r toi^t, auf unfern beutfd^en SüJ^nen 

^robirt ein jeber, toaS er ma^; 

^rum fd^onet mir an biefem Xa^ 

$roft)ecte nid^t unb nid^t Silafd^inen! 

©ebraud^t baS gro^' unb fteine $imme(Mid^t, 

S)ie ©teme bürfet il^r i)erfd^h)enben; ; 

«n Saffer, geuer, gelfentoänben, 

SCn ^^ier unb »ößeln fel^It e8 nid^t. 

@o fd^reitet in bem engen Sretterl^auS 

2)en ganaen j^reid ber Sd^öt)fung a\x^, 

Unb tDanbelt mit bebäd^t'ger ©d^neUe 

»om Simmer burd^ bic Söelt a«r Sötte. 

Poet! Faust! Goethe! how unworthy the task! Yet: 
there is hope for thee; thou art dismissed to thy study 
with the spirit of action. 

With what spirit of action? A double spirit of action : 
Firstly, a Mephisto who represents the critical ideas of 
society; secondly, a Mephisto who incites Faust with an 
unutterable contempt and horror of this powerful body, 
Thus Faust is spurred to a dauble task: to gratify the wish- 
es of those on whom he is dependent for material existence ; 
and to satisfy the calls of his own cultivated feelings. He 
must work according to the wishes of those he hates, and 
at the same time vindicate his own genius in baffling, in 
mocking, and in exposing the ignorance and degradation 
of his time. — How is it possible to reconcile this double 
purpose in one work? 

Faust thinks and ponders: — what difficulty cannot 
the ideal genius of a Goethe overcome? An idea which 
sojves the dilemma leaps like a new-born Minerva from 
his brain: 

To satisfy the public he writes a romantic work in 
the real and objective language which society understands; 
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to satisfy himself he gives this objective language an ideal 
and subjective signification which makes it the analysis of 
the former. 

The objective tragedy he writes for money and the 

present time. — I have obeyed your bebest, oh Master! 

This, fair public, is the sweet drink ye love! Ye have 

heaven and hell, moon and stars, fire and water, angels 

and peasants, birds and beasts, monkeys and heroes, em- 

iperors and devils, föols and astrologers, murder-scenes 

land love-scenes, etc. etc. A splendid mess! a glorious 

fbrew! Here, oh modern society is stufif for your gifted 

understandings ! Oh, great^man! great Goethe! 

The objective tragedy has had an unparalleled success: 
soft hearts have melted; many tears been shed; the 
romantic and classic schools have been appeased; the 
mystic poetasters of the world have been inspired by it, 
but none have equalled it. — But all this refers to the 
first part of Faust only; the second part is nonsense and 
Goethe himself did not understand it. 

The subjective tragedy was written for the future. — 
It also, in due time, shall have its unparalleled success. 

Prologue in Heaven. 

In the former prologue were portrayed the rational 
powers of humanity. They are the principles from which 
spring the real progress, the real achievements, the real 
civilization of time; besides these powers there are in 
truth no others of which we know. 

But are these all the powers which dominate the 
existence of men ? It is not so ; besides the real world 
and its real powers there is an imaginary world and its 
imaginary powers. — For man the realities and mysteries 
of nature do not suffice ; he must . have his supernatural 
sphere. 

This unreal world with its unreal powers are* now to 
be described. The mighty influence which these exercise 
upon man in his daily life are so great that they are able 
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to make nature itself appear a vanity and an evil to a 
great part of society. — This fact renders a prologue in 
heaven as necessary as a prologue on the theatre for a 
due characterization of the powers which rule the course 
of human life. 

This imaginary world and its powers are those which 
exist in belief only; all men nevertheless with few ex- 
ceptions believe or have believed in these. -s,^ 

y^'^^Heaven is the imaginary region where are believed) 
to reign the imaginary spirits which rule the universe at^ 
large ; heaven is the region universally understood under\ 
this appellation. 

Its supreme spirit is the Hohe Herr, t he perfection 
of practical genius. To him are imputed the^regüßn^f 
heaven, the universe,^ and all celestial and terrestrial beings. 

We have seen symbolized under the planets, the r eät^ 
the rational, and eternal principles of the human mind 
which render the existence of a civilized State possible. 
Here again man is not content with the reality, or rather, 
he ignorantly disowns it, and has got set up for his belief 
other imaginary powers to rule him. These exist for the 
World and yet are above it: 

Eaphael — conventional royal spirit. 

Gabriel — — aristocratic spirit. 

Michael — — ecclesiastical spirit. 

While nature and all its parts live for eternal har- 
monious action and progress these spirits exist in an ideal 
sphere of their own to promote inaction, assumption, and 
ignorance, and to reverse natural law ; that is, they live 
to satisfy the folly of a being so weak as man in general is. 

These secondary spirits are believed to have been created 
each for a special department. What this is or what their 
associate's is, they dare not investigate, nor may they doubt 
as to the importance of the same for that would be their 
ruin — naturally. They have to exist in childlike belief 
and the more thoroughly they believe the more complete 
is their bliss. They were not created to doubt or inves- 
tigate; they live for him who is supposed to have called 
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them into being and for the task prescribed by him. We 
are therefore to expect in their songs jubilant neither deep 
meaning nor irony, but expressions in accordance with 
such insipid beings. I shall also therefore not attempt to 
translate the same. 

fRaphael, the imaginary royal spirit, is attached to the 
reality and rationalism of monarchy, the sun; but whilsl 
in the course of nature the reality rises and sets, appearsl 
and disappears , now blessing this people now that , the J 
imaginary ideal maintains unchanged unchangeable its po-\ 
sition. 






^xe ©onne tönt nad^ alter Seife 
Stt 83nibetf|)l^ärett SBeltgefang 
Unb il^rc tJorgefd^tiebne Steife 
SJottenbet fie mit SJonnetfang. 
3i^r Slnblicf ^uhi ben ©ngeln 6tär!e, 
SOßenn feiner fie crgrünben ma^; 
S)ic unbe0reiflK(3^ l^ol^en 9Berfe 
©inb l^errlid^, h)ie am erften %aQ. 

Gabriel, is attached to the reality under conditions 
similar to those of Eaphael. 

Unb f(ä^ncll unb unbe0rctfCt(3^ fd^nette 
2)rel^t fid^ uml^er ber ®tbe ^rad^t; 
®8 »ed^felt ^arabiefeS^ette 
SWit tiefer, fd^aueriJotter IWad^t ; 
®S fd^äumt ba8 2»eer in breiten glüffen 
SCm tiefen ®runb ber @rbe auf, 
Unb ge(8 unb SReer toirb fortgeriffen 
3n etoiß fd^neffem ©t)]^ärenlauf. 

Michael describes the intellectual storms which its 
peace-loving disposition is obliged to behold. As the spirit 
of the church it cannot openly worship the sun but 
the hohe Herr. 

Unb Stürme braufen um bie SBette, 

»om SÄeer auf 8 fianb, i)om Sanb auf'8 9Äcer, 

Unb bilbcn toütl^enb eine Äette 

2)er tiefften äBirfung ringg uml^er. 

6* 
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SDa fCammt ein bli^cnbeS Sßn^exen 
2)em $fabe bor be8 2)onnerf(i^ta0Ä ; 
a)od^ beinc SSoten^ $err, ijcrc^tcn 
2)a8 fanfte SEanbeln beinc« ^agS. 

3u 2)rei. 

S)er 2lttblicf ßiebt ben (Snöeln ^tätfe, 
2)a feiner bid^ ergrünben mag; 
Unb alle beine l^ol^en SBerfc 
©inb l^errtid^, toie am erften ^ag. 

The question now is, what is Mephisto, the stränge 
Mephisto of this prologue ? With the Archangels Mephisto 
has nothing to do; liko theirs his creation is ascribed to 
God, although that also seems ironical, and he fiUs a sub- 
ordinate position as they. Mephisto addresses himself 
directly to the Supreme spirit. Moreover, what is Mephisto 
doing in heaven? He is the mediator bet\^een the ima- 
s4 gina ry Herr and^eal ^^men.^^,j;;~ Mephisto is here the spirit 
^ of religious dogmatism, •"*---— *—^—^'*^ 

It will thus be apparent why Mephisto is the declared 
and diabolic enemy of Faust a part of whose lif e - struggle 
is to place the heel of rationalism on the neck of this 
old serpent. 

>d- r Why this enmity of Mephisto to Faust ? Because this 

I Mephisto heartless, reckoning, short-sighted, and presump- 

\ tuous as he is, is nevertheless the guardian, the supporting 

1 pillar of heaven and all its inhabitants. Mephisto is con- 

'scious of this importance of his as we shall see in the 

/ prologue. — But why should such a vil^-^pirit, as Mephisto 

' is, seek to support Heaven? Because heaven is necessary 

(^ for his earthly existence; if the imagieary world and its 

\ powers were not there , Mephisto's lucrative and powerful 

' Position amongst men would be lost. But doe&fc Mephisto 

; believe in heaven and God ? The query is hard to be 

j answered : in a certain sense Mephisto conducis himseK 

! as if he were himself the Supreme power am merely 

: suffered the existence of this spirit. But again Mephisto 

is a thoroughly heartless and ign orant spir it, — one feels 
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I justified in concluding that after all Mephisto does believe 
(in heaven but this as much on account of bis limited as 

bis low understanding. 

Mephisto appears before the Lord in the spirit of 

prayer : 

3)a bu, ^etv, bid^ einmal toicber nal^ft, 
Unb fragft, toie oUed fid^ bei un§ befinbe^ 
Unb bu mic^ fonft QeM^nü^ ^exne \af)\t, 
60 fiel^ft bu mid^ a\x6) unter bem ©efinbe. 

That the Lord approaches Mephisto or addresses bim 
is simply an absurdity; nevertheless the sgirit of dogmatisni -^^ 
treats bis imaginary Lord in this respect as he pleases. 

Mephisto hereupon declares bis utter inability to feel ; 
he bonestly lays bare bis heart in the manner supposed 
to be most acceptable to the Lord. — It is not in bis 
way to speak to or seek to move the heart: 

gon ©onn* unb SBeCten toeiB x(i^ nid^tg gu ^agen, ^ 

"Of any tbing that is gloriouSj, rational^ or practical I 
MI say no13iing?^ 



2)er Üeinc ®ott ber SGÖett bleibt ftet§ \>on ßleid^em ©d^lag. 

And like the angels Mephisto Igiows how everything 
was from the very beginning of time. 

\^ / ii*^>^ *ft \'^ mr^^^^f'^j ^^^ ^'"^ ßT^ <:vftfn ^^fl 
Y @in tpenia_]^effev to ürb' er lel^en^ 

' V .'. 

y^ Mephisto calls enlightenment the glance of divine 
/jgrace ; this should in bis opinion be altogether denied bim 
/ for in Mephisto's opinion man misuses it sadly. 

X^ ®r nennt'8 SBernunft unb braud^t'8 allein 

3lvix tl^ierifd^er al8 jebeS Silier gu fein. 

Mephisto regards the practical and rational man wbo 
''will not be induced to forsake bis natural sphere of tbink- 
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ing in a very ignominious manner; and scoffingly charac- 
terizes the highest human exertions after truth and beauty : 

/®t fd^eint mir, mit ^exlmh \>on ®to. Knaben, 
30ic eine ber (angbeinißen ©icabcn! 
2)ie immer piegt unb fliegenb ^ringt, 
Unb gleich im @ra8 il^r alte« ßiebd^en fingt. 

And moreover the rational man must investigate ever- 
/ything that comes in his way, which the indignant Mephisto 
thus designates: 

3n ieben^iS-uar! Begröl&t er feine 9lafe. 

But it is not to be wondered at that Religious Dog- 
matism entertains such views and eternally complains of 
man. 

3Ji.efel&ifto|)J^.ele8. 
5lein, §err! id^ fißb' eS. iort,_ tote immer^ J^erjli^^^ 

These modern men suffer Mephisto to exist and to 
retain all his powers, but their attention he does not 
much command, — therefore does he speak: 

2)ie 3Jlenfd^en bauern mic^ in il^ren Sammertagen; 

Upon this the Lord refers to the redoubtable Faust. 

^nnft bu ben gauft?, 

Mephisto would ignore the existence of any Ideal 
Genius unless such as appears so to his university eyes; 

a)en 2)o!tor? 



But the Lord will not hear of any spirit so titled by 
Mephisto and whom he would bring forward as represen- 
tative of his Ideal Genius, 

^er §err. 

SÄeinen Äneci^t! 
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But that the natural Faust and not the titled Doctor 
should be the true servant of the Lord is to Mephisto a 
marvel; his dogmatism cannot comprehend it; therefore 
does he speak mockingly : 

gürtoal^r! et bient ewd^ auf befonbrc SOßeife. 

The struggles and aspirations, the mission and aim of \ 
Ideal Genius are something stränge, m^, and unhallowed ) 
to Keligious Dogmatism :(A^u^-* ^^-<-^ ^ <^ ) — — - _^^ 

f Sfiid^t irbtfc^ ift beS ^l^oten %tant nod^ ©t)eife. 
'\^ 31^n treibt bie (SJai^rung in bie gerne ; 






,®r ift \x^ feiner Xottl^eit l^alb betonet : 
/SJom ^immel forbert er bie fd^önften ©terne^ 
\unb i)on ber ®rbe jebe l^öd^fte Suft, 
\yin\> atte mf}' unb atte gerne 

«efriebißt nid^t \>k tiefbewegte 93ruft. 

"I]ua.j3äadman]s^jou^rce of intellectual .üf e isjaot Jibat 
of other meiü^^ji^ iß tialf ppnscious, .of his divine irenzy; 
he seeks to J)ring .witbiu, tjtie gra^sp, ol.hia-.ißllaa^iaeÄ ilie 
brighesLjspltfiXfi&^^Li^^ as yet existing 

in the unat Ujj^djdistaaQe. alone *) : h e desire s to rea lize 
wbatever can. afforri -the de.epesl.and.inostxalionaljoy;„aiid 
iifiiÜißjLJJiß-4urjß«Äat aaor, iJxa Juturja-satisfies~hi&- deepf eeling 

^^But the Lord understands Faust better and speculates 
6n appropriating for his own advantage and glory the fruits 
of the ideas planted by Faust. 

Sßenn er mir je^t auc^ nur t)ertoorren bient, 
©0 toerb' ic^ il^n balb in bie ^larfeeit führen . 
SBei^ bod^ ber (Särtner, tomn bag S3äumd^en grünt/ 
a)aj Srütl^' unb grud^t bie fünft'gen Saläre aieren. 

y^ Mephisto does not understand Faust; neither does he 
/ understand the Herr, — that will already have been evident. 
I It will not then be marvelled at that assuming ignorance 

*) Goethe's opinion in respect to man and his rational struggles 
- seems to be that man can understand enlightenment, but that 
he, a finite creature, can never grasp or rise to infinity. 
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should thus address him to whom is ascribed a knowledge 
of the future as of the present. 

2Ca8 toettet il^t? ben fofft il^r nod^ i>evlmen, 
9Benn il^t mir bie ©rlaubnt^ gebt, 
31^n meine ©tra^c fad^t ^u füi^ren! 

To this the Herr can have no objections. 

©0 lang er auf ber ®rbc Uhi, 
©0 (anße fe^ bir'g nid^t Verboten. 
@§ irrt ber SÄenfd^, fo lang er ftrebtl 

The Herr is indeed rational in the last line especially. 

Mephisto is satisfied with the imaginary right accord- 
ed him. He further declares how he lives for living 
humanity and not for the dead. That is easily comprehen- 
sible. /And what kind of spirits does he love best? The 
fresh, iJie rustic, the youthful ones; the much believing 
and non-investigatingj^ 

1 2lm meiften lieb* id^ mir bie ^oUen, frif(3^en SBangen^ 
gür einen Scid^nam bin 16) nid^t ju ^au^; 
3Jiir gel^t eg, tote ber Äa^e mit ber 2Raui5. 

And thus does he treat the confiding ones. 

S)er iQcrr. 

5Run gut! eS fe^ bir tiberlaffen! 
3iel^' biefen ®ei[t bon feinem Urquell ab, 
Unb fül^r' il^n, fannft bu il^n erfaffen, 
SCuf bcinem äßege mit l^ercib. 

Ideal genius and that especially in its youth is at 
thy mercy, oh Religious Dogmatism! Thou mayst induce 
him at first to debase the dignity of thinking humanity, 
to live like an irrational being amid the mouldering legends, 
the worthless dross of past ages ; and thou mayst persuade 
himto enjoy thypedantic stores insteadof thebright enlighten- 
ment and fresh nature of present reality, yet wait, 

; Unb ftel^' befd^ämt, twenn bu befennen mußt: 
®in guter SWenfd^ in iginem ^imf4»-55«ange 
i 3ft fic^ be« rechten SBegeiiüol^I beimißt. 
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Religious Dogmatism now believing it bis right and bis 
duty teils us what treatment Ideal Genius may expect 
from Um in life ; and the history of the world teaches us how 
diabolically Mephisto has kept his world at all times. 

SGßenn id^ gu meinem Qtt)ed öetangc, 
®rIauBt i^x mir ^rium^))^ au8 öottct S3ruft. 
Staub foH et freffen, unb mit 2\x% 
2Bie meine SRul^me^ bic betül^mte ©cijtange *). 

Upon this the Lord declares to Mephisto that he also 
may freely appear in heaven wherever this may be. 

SJon allen (Sciftetn, bie Verneinen, 

3ft mir ber ©d^alf am toenigften gur Saft. 

Thft very pr^se.TiPft nf t^j ß negative j pirit^iT^ ]it,f^rfl.f.iirfl 

^ a ^p-^^^ ^'^ pr^T^^t? l>^^^^^^'^^]al_il|!lll^:^ It is Me- • 
phisto, this base spirit of action, which urges Faust to 
wrestle with the dangers of the imagination and the mysteries 
of infinity: 

2)eg aRenfciJen ^l^ätigfeit fann aaauleid^t erfd^Iaffen, 

®v Uebt fid^ balb bie unbebingte diu^; 

S)rum 0eb' id^ gern il^m ben ©efeHen 3u, 

2)ct reijt unb.toirft^ unb mu^, aI8 SJeufel, fci^affen. 

The Herr now turns to his three messengers; 

^odf il^r, bie äd^ten ©ötterföl^ne, 
Erfreut eud^ ber lebenbig reid^en 6d^öne! 
S)a8 aCßerbenbe, ba8 etoig toirft unb lebt, 
Umfa^' eud^ mit ber Siebe l^olbetf ©djranfen, 
Unb töaS in fd^toanfenber ®rfd^einung fd^toebt, 
SSefeftiget mit bauemberv ©ebanfen! 

This then is the duty of these angels ; to understand 
the signification of the same is left to the individual reader ; 
of course he must expect no rational meaning, 

We have in this passage however the reason why men 
allow or believe in the existence of the imaginary powers 
who limit and confound the reality of nature. J ^en us e. 



*) The serpent symbolizes a human principle, but one irrational and 
degraded as Ulis loathesome animal. 
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th em as the physist jises the ,f ^jiV^'^'^JL gla*^" ^^ l^vfr at 
the sun, for his weak eyes are . uuable.ta ^^rr^^^ ^^"^ M^ 
light of the reality, — with thi^^ ]'Tnporta.n t. ^- difference 
however that the physist uses the darkened glass bio wingly ^ 
but the believer his belief i^atoowxugly... . 

(Der ^immet f(i}Iiett; t>it (Srienget oert^eilen fid^.) 

We have ju st ^^g^^_^^^j:.JP:^lJSJ!^^l" Dog yatian^ ia in 
imme^ at e r elation to the Sup rejoie B eing j we are no w 
to learn the^worl3]£]^^pect^ 

The^tribute of respect paid by Mephisto to the Su- 
preme Being under such circumstances is of a very dubious 
kind : 

»on 3eit au Seit fel^' i^ ben Stlten gern, 
Unb l^üte mx6), mit tl^ 3U breci^en. 

' In the second line he declares himself to be a mercantile 
/or calculating principle only; for, he conceives the Divine 
Being not as wisdom, or truth, or love, but power alone, 
— Perhaps Mephisto esteems himself as something not 
inferior to divinity itself, — but who can clearly unravel 
the worldly nature of Religious Dogmatism. 

;§ ift gar f)ixb\€) Don einem großen §errn, 
©0 menfd^lid^ mit bcm SJeufel felbft p f|)teci^cn. 

In which however Mephisto ignorantly, humbly, and 
devoutly acknowledges finally his reverence of the Supreme 
SpiriL « 

,, i Mephisto in reality is from the beginning to the end 
f an unconscious irony of Divinity itself. 
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Preliminary ßemarks. 

T^ft firflf. parf. of Faufjt jg^ th^ tiTflg^^y ^f th^ mlfldlft 
age. *I ts first scene is in the da rkness of a cell ; its_ last 
in the darkness of a dungeo n. Jn its course tbere are 
from tjme to time glimpflftfl nf nainre and natural light; 
but these are tranaient „cmly. Gretchen is the supreme 
ideaLof the Gotluß .age» Faust woQs and wins his national 
^^^1 ^3L]lS?,vt /^^^ womflTihnnd she is his own; but her 
soul belongs to the ^cliurcii. Their union is beautiful, but 
it cannot last; it is conventionally aji unlawful unign, — 
struggling rationalism and childish belief. Yet their love 
can never die despite the horror of surrounding circum- 
stances. — What hopeful fruit can spring from this 
connexion? the Gothic epoch has left us none. The na- 
tural bond which binds Faust to such an ideal must at 
length break; the Situation crazes and destroys the Gothic 
ideal; Gretchen cannot outlive her time. For Faust a 
new era is rising; another ideal preparing; he must live 
for a new age. The spirit of action which can know 
neither pity nor remorse bears him away. "Thou art 
mine, oh Faust! thy blood, thy soul! Let the loved one 
I gave thee be lost! Judged by me, the never-resting, she 
is found a-wanting. Judged by the imagination, let her 
live for ever in the records of art! Her season of natural 
existence is past. Faust! hither to mel for thee a new age 
opens 1" 

The second part is the tragedy of modern time. It 
begins as the sun of natural enlightenment rises in the 
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fifteenth Century; it closes at an epoch still distant from 
our present time. 

The spirit of the middle-age is from its beginning to 
its end developed so nationally and connectedly that a 
figurative treatment of the same in dramatic form can be 
relished for itself as an independent tragedy. With the 
spirit of modern time this is different; here internal prin- 
ciples jar with one another as also the external, and again 
national and foreign influences are in strife; thus any 
figurative treatment of this time must assume a confused 
and heterogeneous character even as appears in the second 
part of the Faust tragedy. In this sense the first and the 
second part Stands separately each for itself; yet Goethe 
desired to give an artistic introduction to the second part, 
to mark the relation which it bears to the first part. He 
has therefore in another prologue, which however he has 
not entitled as such , depicted clearly and beautifully the 
rational relation of mediaeval to modern time. 

To this end we are introduced to Faust at the time 
he has taken the supreme place in the history of the 
World ; he is lord of the Roman Empire. His character 
and signification are depicted in their reference to the 
culture of Italy. The ruling spirit of the introductory 
scene is that of the Hebrew religion,. a spirit destined 
to conciliate barbaric Northern virtue with senile southern 
civilization. The night of classic time, the mediaeval night 
is gathering. The execution of the reconciliatory work is 
beneath the dignity of Ariel; he seemmons subordinate 
spirits to the task. The mediaeval night is divided into 
four periods as if corresponding to the four watches of 
superstitious but practical Rome: there is the Antique 
Christian, the Romanic, the Gothic, and the early Re- 
naissance watches. The morn of rationalism then breaks 
apace with terrible warning. Ariel appears to introduce 
the same and dismiss her ministering spirits to a congenial 
sphere. Faust awakes; he speaks; he recognizes his new 
idealto the realization of which his struggles in the new 
age will be d.irected. 
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With Faust's speech the prologue ends; the historic 
march of the tragedy begins. *) 

Pleasant Neighbourhood. 

Faust is in the pleasant seats of the Roman Empire, 
couched on a flowery sward**). 

His great work is done; his long wanderings are 
oyer; he has taken his place on the ruins of the mistress 
of the World. Not for him are as yet the culture graces 
which Surround him; they are crushed beneath his weight. 

Ermüdet: he has been struggling for centuries against 
the might of Rome; at length he is victorious but weary. 

Unruhig: he is in a stränge and unaccustomed sphere. 

He seeks to sleep: the repose of a long mediaeval 
night, the influence of nature and time is necessary to 
reconcile him to.his new position. The light of a later 
age is required to enable him to appreciate this strang,e 
ciyilization and make it subservient to his Germanic genius. 

Dämmerung: it is as yet the stränge and melancholy 
twilight of ancient enlightenment. 

Who is now the master-spirit of the Situation? Who 
is to reconcile Faust to Roman culture and Roman culture 
to Faust? Ariel, the spirit of Christianity: he is the Hon 
of God ordained to rescue Faust from the ulcering pro- 
fanity and pestilential breath of the fallen empire. 

There are other spirits present, but these are sub- 
ordinate to, and dependant on Ariel. 

His song is accompanied by Aeolian harps; that is, 



t 

*) I should advise that the reader now passed over to the scene, 
l^aifetUd^e ^fola, with which the tragedy really begins. Later 
he can appreciate more easily what intervenes : the beautiful but 
difficult introductions to the tragedy. 
**) Blumige Rasen: The Gennans have overthrown the intellectual 
edifices of Rome and have thus asserted their natural spirit of 
equality. It is a flowery sward: the ruling institutions of Rome 
have been levelled and flowers only , the graces of literature 
and art are left. 
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tiie breath of nature plays freely, sweetly but inartistically 
and unconsciously, making melancholy music of its own 
with-the existing art of the time. Accoinpanied thus, the 
spirit of Christianity declares itself to the world. 

The early lyric song of Christianity will now be sung 
to the world. It is the epoch when Christianity is still 
in its pure simplicity and preached to the world in the 
divine spirit of Christ*). 

Söcnn ber »lütl^cn 'Stü^itn^^xe^m 
Ueber alle fd^tocbcnb ftnft, 
SBcnn ber gelber grüner ©egen 
älUen (Srbgebornen bitnft, 
kleiner ®lfen ©eiftergröge 
®iret, tt)0 fte l^elfen tannl 
Dh er l^eittg, ob er böfe, 
gammert fte ber Ungrütfämann. 

"At the epoch of the early history of a people when 
the promises of a culture appear. arise ye subordinate 
spirits of religion! aflford due consolation to ignorant but 
struggling man! Your mission is to lament his lot, to 
reconcile him to his Situation, whatever his character 
may be". 

Faust, sunk in intellectual slumber, is unable to ap- 
preciate the personal mission of Ariel, who however cannot 
lower his high and holy nature to suit the wants of the 
time; yet, he can evoke his mediating spirits who are 
suited to accomplish his Orders and prepare the Germanic 
mind for his own immediate influence; that is, apostles 
and church-fathers are now chosen to preach and tend the 
gospel in Germany**). 



*) The blossom symbolizes the natural and vigorous but unde- 
yeloped principles of the Germanic nature 'which, falHng on 
Boman intellectuality , are destined to fructify the same that a 
new culture may appear. 

**) The foregoing is the requirement of culture; now appear the 
earliest fruits: 

Sßenn fcer ^tlbtt grüner ©egen 

9iaen Crbgebomen blinll. ' 

fhere too the ministering spirits are to be up and doing. 
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Ariel now imbues bis ministers with the ideas which 
axe to guide them in their work and ordains the progressive 
measures of time in which this . can be effected : This is 
the politic and planning spirit dictated under the spirit 
of Christianity which succeeded the first blissful gospel 
declaration. 

On Ideal genius depends the progress of every country. 
K therefore its state is now described the condition of 
the country will be evident. — During the middle-ages 
then the Ideal genius of Germany is asleep during which 
time he is acted on by foreign influences as here described. 

There are two kinds of elves white and dark each 
inhabiting regions and performing actions in accordance 
with their nature. These symbolize the spirits of the 
priesthood of the middle-age. To such religious spirits, 
evil and good as they are , whose domination is based on 
sleeping intellectuality , or childish fearful phantasy, and 
romantic superstition , are confided the education of me- 
diaeval christendom. 

Truthful and masterly is the picture of christianity 
and Germanism, with their relations to each other in the 
middle-age: The hero-life of Faust, bis age of energy and 
action is past; bis life-deed has been successfully accom- 
plished; the time of mental repose has come. He rests, 
fettered as it were, by sleep ; bis individuality, bis mental 
independence is lost. Sensuality is dormant; dreaming at 
best is allowed bim*). 

It is the Romantic era the commingling of Heathen- 
Germanic and Christian -Roman Clements. Christian spir- 
itualism reigns supreme; all is mystery, symbolic, and 
mysticism. — We shall now see more in respect to this. 

The song of the Elves. 
Ariel's command is: 

©rft ftnft fein SoauSßi auf 8 t^U ^olfte« nieber! 



*) To understand the fuU signification of the rational principle 
denoted by ^Ives we only require to consider the relation which 
the mythic elf bears to man. 
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"Deprive Faust of ihe power of self-government ! move ' 
him to place bis head to seek bis repose on heartless ec- 
clesiastical and feudal government. 

On thiß the Genius of Early Christian ^ Art is de- 
clared. 

äßenn ftd^ (au bie 2ü\te fttaen 
Um hm grünumfd^ränften ^lan, 
©ü^e 3)üfte, l«ebel^üaen 
Btnfi bie 2)<lmmerun0 l^eran, 
Sif^elt leife fügen Stieben, 
SGBtegt baä $era in ÄinbeSrul^', 
Unb ben Slugen biefed SRüben 
Sd^Uegt beS ^aged Pforte au! 

"When impulses, antagonistic to mental activity, affect 
the national mind, when sense-seducing notions and mys- 
ticism (symbols, emblems, allegories) arise, bring on the 
twilight of enlightenment ! whisper soft peace, cradle the 
seat and centre of national life in childhood's rest, shut 
out from the eyes of this weary giant-spirit the source of 
natural and rational enlightenment." 

The öenius of the Bomanic period. 

Ariel's command: for it is the spirit of Christianity 
which Orders the onward march of middle-age culture. 

^ann babet ii^n im ^l^au auS £etl^e*8 glntl^ ! 

Adapt him for bis new state by saturating bis mind 
with such religious ideas as will efface in him all know- 
ledge of the good, the true, and the beautiful, as effectu- 
ally as if he were bathed in that unnatural and horrible cur- 
rent of ancient feeling, which classic Greece imagined 
between the fair and real and frightful and imaginary realms. 

Jiad^t ift fc^on l^ereingefunfen, 
©daliegt fid^ l^eilig ©tern an BUtn; 
®roge Sid^ter, fleine fjunfcn 
©li^ern nal^ unb Ql&nim fern; 
©li^ern l^ier, im ©ee ftd^ fjjiegelnb, 
©(än^en brobcn flaret Siac^t; 
^iefften ^u^e^ müd befiegernb, 
$errfd^t beS SRonbe^ t>o\le ^xad^i. 
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"It is the season of deepest ignorance; centres of 
ecclesiastic government, enlightened for such times, appear, 
(the seats of ecclesiastic government established throlghout 
Europe) ; rational yet ecclesiastic sources of enlightenment 
(cloisters) sparkle*) near and shine afar; they serve at 
least to embellish the darkness of the national sentiment 
and ideality; papal government, guaranteeing the bliss of 
mediaeval repose, reigns in its most füll and useful splen- 
dours." 

The Genius of the Gothic period. 

Ariel's promise: "the dormant spirit, the crampstif- 
fened members of national life assume a more living ap- 
pearance towards the approach of the natural and en- 
lightened age." 

©(i^on ücrlofci^cn finb bte ©tunbcn, 
Singefd^töunben ©d^merj unb ©lücf: 
gtil^r cÄ üor, bu iDirft gefunben, 
Xxam neuem Xa^e^hlidl 
%^Ux grünen, Pilger fd^toettcn, 
a3ufd^en ftd^ gu ©d^attenrnl^' ; 
Unb in fd^toanlen ©ilbertoeHen 
Sßogt bie ©aat ber @rnte au. 

"The transitional epochs are already past; the pain, 
the joy of thy first unnatural position have vanished; al- 
ready thou mayst feel a return to healthy nature; trust 
to the foreboding tokens of the coming enlightenment! 
The seats of national production are already fair with 
early intellectual promise; the characteristics of national 
character appear J the shadowy features too; mediaeval 
culture, in its late Gothic art, already betokens that it is 
ripe for the rational sickle of the new age." 



*) So uncertain and weak is their enlightenment, andyetitis visible 
and welcome. 



6 
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The Genius of Early Benaissance Art. 

Ariel's command : "fulfil the fairest duty of the elves ! 
restore Faust to the true and holy light of nature." 

It was above all things the ecclesiastical subjection 
of art which led to its liberation. 

äBunfd^ um äOünfci^e su erlangen, 
©d^aue nad^ bem (S^Ianje borti 
Seife btft bu nur umfangen; 
©d^raf ift ©d^are, toirf fie fort! 
©äume nidjt bid^ ju erbreiften, 
Sßenn bie SJlenge gaubernb fd^eift ! 
Siaeg fann ber (SbCe reiften, 
3)er ücrftel^t unb rafd^ ergreift. 

"To attain wish after wish look yonder to the dawning 
light of nature ! Ideal Genius of Germany ! thou at but 
feebly shackled; away with the unworthy fetters of dor- 
mancy and ignorance ! Hesitate not, if the base multitude 
pauses and fears ! Everything can be accomplished by the 
noble spirit who, understanding his time, promptly and 
vigorously acts." 

Ungel^eure^ ©etöfe t)erfünbet ba^ ^erannaJ^en ber ©onnc; 
that is: 

Terrible tumult now announces the rise of rational 
and natural principles of enlightenment and government. 
— - This tumult is that of the struggles and wars preceding 
the establishment of solid and rational constitutions in 
Europe: the Turks; the Swiss;^ France under Louis XI.; 
England under Henry VII.; Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. This tumult further refers to the deadly and 
bloody eflforts of the church to suppress the rising en- 
lightenment of the time in art, science, religion, and phil- 
osophy. 

Ariel now in person proclaims the advent of the new 
age: 
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$orcH ^ord^t I bem ©türm ber §oren *), 
2;önenb toirb für ©eifteSol^ren 
©djon bct neue %aQ geboren, 
gelfentl^ore fnarren raffelnb, 
^l^öbuS' Jläber**) rotten ^jraffernb: 
äBeld^ ©etöfe bringt baiS £i(i^t! 
®8 trommetet, eS t)ofaunet; 
Sluge blinjt unb Dl^r erftaunet; 
Unerl^örteS l^ört fic^ n\6)t. 
©d^ltij)fet a« ben »lumenfronen, 
tiefer, tiefer, ftill gu tool^nen, 
3n bic gerfen, unter'd Saub***)! 
trifft es etid^, fo fel^b il^t taub. 

"Hark, hark to the storming ministers of intellectu- 
ality! The enlightened may akeady mark the advent of 
modern time. The dogmatic doors of the church, the bar- 
riers to light, are irresistibly thrown open, but groaning 
and howling on their rusty hinges. Science appears ad- 
vancing on wondrous arts. What tumult, what storms en- 
lightenment brings! It rouses to revolution and war; the 
mind's eye is dazzled; its ear astonished. Such tidings 
such sounds, yet unheard in the history of the country, 
are not for you, denizens and spirits of a darkened age. 
Priests, away from this ! Seek refuge and authority m the 
rustic culture, among the confiding understandings of the 
nnlettered! To enjoy the rising enlightenment would be 
your destruction." 

This is the beginning of modern time as proclaimed 
by WycliflFe, Huss, and Luther; by Columbus, de Gama, 
and Guttenberg; it is the appearance of personal and na- 
tional subjectivity; it is the downfall of the church and 
chivalry; the subjection of independent aristocracy; it is 



*) The Hören denote the Ideal Humanists who introduce the new 

age. 
**) These are the essentials of intellectual communication and prog- 

ress : printing, engraving, post, marine adventure, etc. 
***) In die Felsen unter's Laub' ; that is a rational and practical but 
inartistic body^ beautiful and enveloped by rustic ideas: it is, 
for example, a rustic church. 

6* 
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the rise of the third estate from the social and intellectual 
slavery of the past, the rise of that estate for whom the 
sun shines; it is the spread of commerce and its atten- 
dant cultivating principles; it is the extension of univer- 
sities and the liberation of enthralled intellectuality. 

It is now the moment when the genius of the Euro- 
pean nations has for weal or for woe to declare its capacity 
and decide its future condition. The warning has already 
been given: 

2iaeg fann bct ©blc reiften^ 
3)er i>ex\Uf}t unb ta\d) ergtcift. 

We are now to see in what manner Faust avails him- 
self of this momentous epoch. — We are to learn what 
his nature is; what are the circumstances in which he is 
placed, whether subjected to a wholesome practical restraint 
as is absolutely necessary for the development of a coun- 
try, or whether directed by no practical spirit, he is at 
liberty to lead the national mind according to his own 
wild and phantastic caprices. 

Faust's Soliloquy. 

During the middle-ages German Ideal Genius slept, 
that is, it had no free-will of its own. What little it ef- 
fected was dictated by spirits foreign to itself ; yet the 
knightly and especially the ecclesiastical powers then in 
force were of a practical nature, and compelled Faust to 
work for their glory and his own. 

At length a time comes when German Ideal Genius 
awakes to a consciousness of its powers, and, contrary to 
its Position in the past age, it now becomes its own master. 
This is, however, neither fortunate for Faust nor Germanj. 
It was discussed in the prologue what Situation is most 
conducive for the true development of Ideal Genius; here 
and in the tragedy we shall find it not only guiding itself 
but also Practical genius , an ominous security for the 
progress of its fatherland. 
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The ideal spirit which now appears in Germany be- 
longed to no particular party, but to many antagonistic 
parties; it is an isolated spirit which produeed no great 
resolution in the politics or literature of its fatherland; it 
is therefore now brought before us as standing alone: — 

The appearance of the new age in Christendom is 
described. 

S)e8 SeBcnS ^ßulfe fd^Iagen frtfd^ lebcnbig, 
2letl^erif(i^e 2>ämm*rutt0 mühe ju Begrüben ; 
2)u @rbe toarft audj biefe 3ta6)t beftänbig, 
Unb atl^meft nm erquitft au meinen gü^en, 
Jöeginneft fd^on mit Suft mid^ gu umgeben: 
2>u regft unb tül^rft ein fräftigeS ©efdffCie^en, 
3um l^öd^ften S)afe^n immerfort au ftreben. 
3tn S)Ämmerfci^in liegt fd^on bie SGßelt erfd^loffcn, 
2>er SGBalb ertönt mit taufen bftimmigem Seben, 
Xl^al au§, Xl^al ein ift SRebelftreif ergoffen, 
2)od^ finft \x^ $imme(öllarl^eit in bie liefen. 
Unb S^^^eig' unb Slefte, frifdff erquid^t, entfj)roffen, 
2)em buft'gcn Slbgrunb, too berfenft fie fd^liefen! 
2lud^ garb' an garbe !lärt fid^ loö bom ©runbe, 
2ßo Slum* unb S3(att bon gitterjjerle triefen: 
@in ^arabiei^ tüivh um mid^ l^er bie S^unbe. 

"The pulses of national life beat fresh and vigorous to 
greet the dawn of modern enlightenment. German people 
(third estate)! thy long mediaeval sleep has fixed thy for- 
mer wandering spirit. A new soul inspires thee." 

S)u regft unb rül^rft ein fräftige« »efd^Iie^en, 
3um l^öd^ften 3)afe^n immerfort au ftreben. 

"In every intellectual , social, and political sphere of 
Christendom rising enlightenment is struggling with the 
fading darkness of the past age. A thousand natural sounds 
begin to cheer the old culture life. Religious mists still 
obscure the seats of indtistry, yet the ideal horizon*) is 
Clearing. And every branch of national culture, newly 
revived, has abandoned its mediaeval principle of isolated, 



*) Tiefe is that which has an ideal beginning but no end at least 
no visible end. 
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Ignorant freedom in which its energies lay chained in 
unfruitful dormancy. National and individual character 
declares itself more and more, and social graces and ideas 
appear bright with sentiment. A paradise is gathering 
round me." 

The great and important changes eflfected in Christen- 
dom at this time; in what manner Faust regards them. 

"Look to the champion states of Europe! England, 
France, Portugal, Castile, and Arragon, proclaim already 
that the solemn season of constitutionality has come ; they 
are allowed early to enjoy the eternal light which later 
descends to Germany. Switzerland and the Republics of 
Northern Italy appear in new splendour and individuality; 
gradually the rational enlightenment descends, it appears 
in my own fatherland — and, alas! dazzled already, I 
must turn away from the insupportable glory of rational 
enlightenment*), my mental sight aching with its power." 

How Faust understands his position allowing in pas- 
sive reflexion the great, the ominous moment, when action 
alone has value, to pass. 

"Thus then comes the longed-for time, attained by 
centuries of preparation. From forth the eternal region 
of ideality bursts overpowering enlightenment. It was 
desired to light the torch of reason, an unnatural war 
overwhelms us, — what a war**)! Is it love, is it hate, 
which folds us in its fiery coils ? — which makes us bless 
yet curse the new enlightenment — so that appalled we 
turn in reflexion to our primitive condition, to hide our- 
selves from the present horrors in dreams of a freedom 
and peace ascribed to our barbaric condition." 



*) Eeferring to the unfortunate position of the German empire to 
its own constituents ; to the Italian Eepublics, to France, to 
Bohemia, to the sinking of the Hasna. 

♦*) The wars here referred to were those taking place in every part 
of Europe, towards the end of the 14^ cent., or the beginning 
of modern time; among these the chief were Copenhagen taken 
by the Hanseatic Bond in 1369; Adrianople taken 1360; Wenzel 
thrice deposed; Sempach; Bajazeth; Timur. 
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In which Faust declares that his future career will, 
instead of being practical and for the good of his father- 
land, be directed to the ideal only; the religious political 
ideal which is to attract his attention is seen; whilst 
hereby demonstrating his own unfitness for political ac- 
tion, there is seen his incapacity to judge that of others. 

"Far from me then, symbol of rational constitutional- 
ity ! With increasing joy to thee I turn my gaze chainless, 
destructive religious *) stream that thunders wantonly over 
everything practical and rational, rushing forth again in 
a thousand boiling fermenting religious forms, while high 
in ideality it casts its metaphysics to float in evanescent 
beauty. Yet how glorious rising from the storm appears 
the political religious phantasm **), now clearly portrayed, 
now melting into ideality again and spreading around en- 
trancing hopes." 

^er ft^iegelt ab ha^ menfci^lid^e Seflreben. 

"Consider it more accurately and thou wilt find that 
in the coloured reflection of the evanescent ideal we have 
the intellectual life of Germany." 

Sl^m finne naö) «nb bu begreifft genauer, 
3lm farb'gen Slbgtans lieben toix baS Seben. 



^ National sentiment was at this time religious. 
**) This is the ideal which Sickingen finally attempts to realize. 
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Imperial Palace. 

With the scene in the imperial palaoe the tra- 
gedy commences. 

In this scene the condition of Germany during the 
sway of the house of Luxemburg is described. On this 
foUows, as in an episode, the history of the rise of Eng- 
lish Civilization ; it oceupies that part of the tragedy which 
should treat the history of the Hussite Wars; it is so 
artfully inserted that there seems to be no interruption 
to the main theme. The scene succeeding this introduces 
Germany unter the house of Habsburg, and is preceded 
by a retrospective glance at the period passed over. The 
first act terminates with the outbreak and catastrophe of 
the peasant war in 1525. 

I have here given dates as shall likewise be done 
throughout. It may however be remarked that there are 
events which cannot be accurately fixed, thus for example 
the beginning of modern time. 

The first scene depictsithe history of one of the most hope- 
ful periods of German history. Since the Crusades had given 
the first grand impulse to manufactures and commerce the 
people began to waken more and more from mediaeval 
lethargy. Flourishing towns gradually rose throughout the 
country; these fostered arts and cultivated a spirit of 
humanity before which ecclesiastical and feudal power lost 
their ascendancy. External circumstances brought foreign 
learning into the land; the universities sent forth their 
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scholars to combat a sensual and Ignorant clergy; and' 
peace-loving Citizens by means of their inventions were 
able to brave the material force of arbitrary might. — 
Thus at length der kaiser gelangt auf den Thron; that 
is, the people individually and coUectively have arrived 
at a knowledge of their worth, their rights, and their 
power; the higher and lower nobility must recognize thern; 
and they are officially acknowledged by the state and 
princes. With this important event, modern time begins; 
with this fact Goethe begins his tragedy. 

The Mephisto of this scene is the satiric and common- 
sense spirit of the Eulenspiegel; it is the spirit of the 
humanists; of the science and art of Italy. Mephisto thus 
represents a spirit antagonistic to an insufficient govern- 
ment in all its parts; to the overweening and arbitrary 
power of the church and nobility; to the bloody and robber 
distribution of justice; to the former cruel and warlike 
spirit of the people; to the slavery of the peasantry; to 
the superstitions , mysticism^ credulity, to the brutal 
customs and to the gross sensuality of the middle-age. 
Mephisto is here the true friend of the emperor; he 
rallies the short-sightedness and insuflSciency of the govern- 
ment; he exhorts the kaiser to be what Practical Genius 
should be and do what Practical Genius should do; he 
inculcates how the country can be made great, rieh, and 
prosperous. 

Imperial palace: it is the national palace, the Consti- 
tution, the State itself; not any particular hall, but there 
wherever the whole practical spirit of the country finds it 
convenient to dwell. 

The state-council is in attendance on the kaiser: this 
is more particular, for it includes every official of the em- 
pire of which the Emperor is nominally the first ; they 
are all in attendance on the practical spirit of the realm. 

Trumpets, oh yes! and drums, military bands, state- 
prisons, infantry, cavalry too if ye like ; they are all there 
for the honour and glory of the Practical Spirit which 
ordained that they should be. 
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Courtiers of every kind, splendidly dressed, all at 
discretion; whatever costumes, or Orders, or titles belonged 
to the time; they are all bound knowingly or unknowingly 
to acknowledge the Practical Spirit which realized them. 

The emperor ascends the throne; it is however for 
the first time since a thousand years. Goethe intentionally 
left this unnoticed. At his right hand the spirit of Di- 
dactics or of Education takes his place. 

Thus generally does the emperor in spirit address 
his assembled court. 

3<^ Q^^^ Wc ©etreucn. Sieben, 
«erfammelt au3 ber ^^' unb aCBeite. — 

The emperor has confidence in his government, his 
army, and officials; he calla them the true and loving ones. 
We shall be able to form an opinion regarding all this 
soon. 

3)ett SBeifen fe^ i(äj mir 3ur ©eitc, 
mein too ifk ber ^atx ßeblieben? 

An official spirit of education and an official spirit of 
literature are both essential to the comfort and well-being 
of the German people; without these at its side its Prac- 
tical Spirit feels itself unqualified for undertaking any 
kind of business. It cannot and shall not stand for itself 
nor act for itself, as behoveth a national spirit, but must 
have Supports. 

Two Junkers are in immediate attendance on the 
emperor: the spirits of the nobility and prelacy; these 
have in fact just vacated the throne which the emperor 
for the first time occupies. — During the middle-ages it 
was the former of these Junkers which chiefly cherished 
and supported the Narr, the spirit of literature ; but as 
this patron sank in importance and value and deyeloped 
in ignorance and sensuality the patronized spirit sank also 
in woi-th. 

What is the nature of this literature? 
2;obt ober trut^en ? äBei^ man nid^t — 
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that is, a spirit surfeited with mysticism and religionism ; 
and the style in which it declares itself is as unwieldy and 
unnatural; it is a gcttgetüid^t: that is, any kind of poetic 
perfection of form no longer exists. 

The Narr has descended from the throne with his 
Junker; the age of the Minnesang was past; but endeavour- 
ing to adopt himself to circumstances he is ready to com- 
pose Meistergesänge. He looks to the people for support, 
and in truth the people seeks to retain a continuation 
of the spirit and form of its old lyric poetry , as we saw 
above. He therefore endeavours to foUow the new spirit 
as it mounts to the supreme position of modern times, 
while his former protectors look on unheedingly. This is 
however beyond his power, — it is not clumsy, artificial, 
and irrational Meistergesang which is now to hold the 
literary post of honour. 

Of this we are informed by the Qvoeitex ^nntex, the 
spirit of Prelacy. The spirit had coped in power with 
that of the nobility in the middle-ages, but it also has 
fallen. It manifesls no regret that the spirit of national 
literature should have stink so low; it does not endeavour 
to raise it to importance; its attention is occupied with 
a new and startling apparition, a new fool. 

Who it is, neither he nor his priestly guards know; 
yet instinctively they endeavour to stop his way by means 
of the worldly power of their satellites presented in the 
form of the cross. 

^ie iSQad^e l^ött i^m an ber 6(^n>eEe 
Äreuätoeiä bic ipettcbarben bor. ~ 
3)a tft ex bod^, ber fü^ne ^^orl 

Mephisto kneels to his future patron the people for 
Support and at once declares himself. 

3Ba8 ift bcrtoünWt unb ftetS iDittfornmett? 
Sßa8 ift erfel^nt unb ftet« berjagt? 
2ßa8 immerfort in ©ci^u^ ßenommen? 
2ßag l^art gefd^olten unb berftagt? 
SBen barfft bu nid^t l^erbeiberuf en ? 
aSBen l^öret jeber gern genannt? 
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aSBa« na^t ftd^ beine» Xl^rone« ©tufm? 
SGBag l^at fUi^ felöft J^intoeggeöanni ? 

The new spirit is satirical: it is especially directed 
against the nobility and its pretensions of eyery kind and 
against the clergy; but it does not confine itself to these 
two directions: it bitterly attacks the weaknesses and 
follies of the people. The Solution of the riddle is his 
own name; but that in the same manner that Till Eulen- 
spiegel was entitled a fool. Moreover, that Mephisto 
speaks in this enigmatical manner is in keeping with the 
deliyery of the earliest satire of the age; for, it dared 
not at first openly declare itself, — it was too keen- 
sighted to expose itself thus foolishly. It spoke darkly, 
yet nevertheless it made its power feit, and thus attracted 
the attention of the age. 

But the kaiser has no time for occupying himself 
witli such delicate questions; that is the affair of his 
officials. 

aÄein alter Sflart ging, füri^t' i(^ — 

"The former literature occupied itself, I fear, with 
most unpractical and irrelevant subjects". 

In every case the spirit of Eulenspiegel acquires the 
confidence of the people , and is called to occupy the left 
band post at the throne, that is, the place of adviser. 
The people, it is true, understands neither his nature nor 
intention; that however it holds is not its concern. It is 
for the government officials to determine such matters. 

Yet such a spirit as that of Eulenspiegel does not 
attain this important post in the country without an attend- 
ant cry of ill-feeling. What new and corrective principle 
can at any time become a national power without exciting 
the anger of those who have indeed cause to wish it ill? 
Those who thus cry, and whose cries are to be disregarded, 
are the rabble, whether they belong to the aristocratic, or 
official, or populär classes, or all of them. 

The rabble, as is generally the case, describes very 
aptly the new spirit: 
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(Sin nenet SRatr — au ncuet ^ein! — 
SBo !ommt et l^er? — SBtc fam et ein? — 
2)et alte fiel — bet l^at üettl^an. — 
®8 toat ein ga^ — nun ift'g ein Bpan. 

The fallen literature with its artificial and clumsy 
style was a mere receptacle for intoxicating and sensnal 
influence; the spirit of the new literature has a natural 
form, but one which is adapted not for rüde blows but 
for striking smartly and bitterly; a spirit which will not 
break, but bend and rebound. 

We are gradually to become acquainted with the nJ^ 
ture of the practical spirit of Germany, or of the German 
people itself. — Whilst Germany is a prey to the wildest 
disorders, whilst its present salvation and future dignity 
depends on action, immediate and decisive, whilst the 
empire is being robbed and conquered and dislocated the 
kaiser, like a titled Sigmund, is calm and content and 
hopeful: 

Unb alfo, il^t ©etteuen, 2\tf>en, 
mmommen au« bet M^* unb getne! 
Sl^t fammelt eu(^ mit günftigent @tetne; 
2>a btolben ift un^ &liXd unb $eil gefi^tielben. 

It is an unpatriotic spirit which sacrifices everything 
to personal interest, a slovenly spirit which will submit to 
no exertion unless conducive to its isolated advantage. 
Chiefly intent on frivolous enjoyment it cannot understand 
why one should trouble himself with business of any kind. 
For this spirit the world is a great Carnaval: 

^0^ fagt, ta)atum in biefen %a^m, 

9Bßo toiv bet BoxQm un^ entfd^lagen, 

@^n(Stte mummenf(^analid^ ttagen 

Unb $eitte8 nut ßcnie^en toottten, 

äBatum n)it un^ tatl^fd^lagenb quälen foUten? 

And thus he finally resolves to occupy himself with 
the affairs of the country; 

2>oäi totil \^x meint, ed sing' ni^t anbeti^ an, 
©efdjel^en ift% fo W^ ßetl^anl 
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Now begins a sjrstematic representation of the supreme 
powers of the German Empire. Goethe preserves these 
characters from the beginning to the end of the tragedy 
with no Virtual change. 

The Chancellor or the Conventional Emperor addresses 
himself, and not the real kaiser or the practical spirit 
of the nation; likewise wherever he appears he addresses 
his imperial seif in noble soliloquy; he ignores the reality 
of majesty. 

In the present scene the Conventional Emperor bas 
Still something like power: he speaks the first and longest, 
which is not .unimportant. As for action we hear nothing 
of it, nor any promise of it, 

It will be seen by careful Observation that the 
Speeches of the Kanzler, the Heermeister, and the Schatz- 
meister are to be taken in their literal signification ; they 
bear no second translation, — They give a description of 
the country at the time: 

3)ie l^öd^fte Xugenb, U?ie ein ©ciCigenfti^cin, 

Um0ie6t beS ÄaiferS ^anpi; nur et ottein 

ajermoö fxe gültiß aug^uüben: 

Oeret^tigfeitl — SßoS atte SÄenfd^en lieben, 

35? a§ aUe f orbern, tt)ünf(^en, fd^toer entbel^ren, 

®g liegt an \f}m, bem 95o(f eS au getod^ren. 

^06) a(^! h)a§ l^ilft bem 2»enf(i^engeift SBerftanb, 

2)em fierjen ®üie, SBiaigfeit ber §anb, 

SQSenn'g peberl^oft burd^ouS im ©taate tt)ütl^et, 

Unb Uehel ft(^ in Uebeln überbrütet? 

2ßer fd^aut l^inab öon biefem l^ol^en diaum 

3n'g toeite diei(i), il^m fd^eint'8 ein fd^toerer ^Iraum, 

2ßo SÄi^geftalt in SJ^ifegeftalten fd^artet, 

a)ag Ungefe^ gefe^lid^ übertoaltet, 

tlnb eine SBell be§ Svrtl^um« fid^ entfaltet. 

3)er raubt fic^ ©eerben, ber ein Sßeib, 

l^eld^, Äreua unb Seucl?ter bom 2lltare, 

öerül^mt ftc^ beffen mand^e $^a^ve 

3Wit Reiter §aut, mit unöerle^tem SeiB. 

Se^t brängen Kläger fid^ jur $affe; 

a)er Slic^ter pxmtt auf l^ol^em ^fül^C; 

Snbeffen toogt, in grimmigem ©c^toatte, 

S)eg Slufrul^rg toadfffenbc« (^em^l. 
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S)et barf auf ^anV unb gfrebel poä^tn, 
S)er auf äßitfd^urbigfte ftd^ ftü^t, 
Unb ©d^ulbtg! I^örft bu auSgefJjrod^en, 
SBo Unfd^utb nur ft(^ fclber ftü^t. 
60 toiU ftcij öttc aGBelt jerftürfetn, 
»etni(^tiöen, toa« fi(^ gebül^rt; 
Söie foa flc^ ba ber ©inn enttoitfcln, 
2)et eittjig unS aum ffteäfien filiert? 
Sute^t ein tool^rgefinnter 3Rann 
Steigt fld^ beut ©d^mcicitrcr, bem löefted^er; 
@in 9it(]^ter, bet nid^t ftrafen !ann, 
Gefeilt fid^ enblid^ jum S^etbred^er. 
SdJ malte fd^toara, bod^ bid^tem Slor 
8ö0' idj bem »übe liebet bor. 

He describes; he pause», — we expect some decision; 
he is an official whom the kaiser has placed to guarantee 
the peace of the land; but he is passive formality alone. 
— And thus he finishes. 

^ntfd^lüffe finb nid^t au ];>ermeiben ; 
SBenn atte Jd^bigen, atte leiben, 
®el^t felbft^^ieSW^i^f*^^ i^ 3laub. 

The Heermeister spirit of the Military or Executive 
power of the German empire now speaks. Heermeister is 
a title which did not exist in Germany; that is, it existed 
in reality as much as the other effective powers. 

The Schatzmeister, spirit of the Civil Power describes 
in his turn his own Situation. 

The Marschalk, spirit of the Church, now depicts the 
condition of the established religion. Before translating 
his address it may be well to note shortly the condition 
of the Church at this time: 

Anything like religion or intellectuality no longer 
belonged to the church. Christianity had been degraded 
to object materialism. At one time two and three popes 
were in existence. The dignities of the church were no 
longer open to the clergy at large , but confined to the 
nobility alone; and for the riebest posts the proof of no- 
bility was required. The several Clerical grades were as 
absolutely separated as were the princely, noble, and 
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burgher estates. The clergy itself was divided by hatreds 
and feuds; between the diflferent monastic Orders in one 
town violent conflicts frequently took place of such a kind 
that the municipal authority was obliged to intervene. 
Prudence, understanding itself seemed to have left them. 
Prelates, priests, monks, and nuns vied with each other 
in sensual and inhuman excesses. Their sinful extra- 
vagances were supported by the incredible church posses- 
sions, by the tithes, the surplice-fees , simony, the sale of 
indulgences and relics; yet immense as these were, they 
were not enough for the support of the church. 

äBeld^ Un^nl mu^ i(i^ aud^ erfal^ren! 
2Bir toottcn äffe Xage f})aren, 
Unb hvm^m alle Xa^e ixrel^r ; 
Unb täfllid^ tt)(l(!Jf't mir neue fJein. 

Or, in spite of the immense powers and possessions of 
the church pompous display, disorderly management, and 
the fierce spirit of the time have reduced the church to 
the utmost diflSculties. It wishes to economize, yet daily 
it requires more to provide for the licentious wants of 
insatiate Rome, and to stifle the heretics who are daily 
becoming more troublesome. 

S)en ^'66)en tl^ut fein SÄangel h>e]^e; 
Sßilbfd^toeine, ^n\6)en, ©ofen, SRel^e, 
SBelfd^^ü^ner, ^ül^ner, @änf unb ®nten, 
3)ie XepuiaU, fid^re ^Renten, 
©ie gelten no(^ fo giemlid^ ein; 
Sebod^ am ®nbe fel^lt'S an SBein. 

There is no longer either intellectuality or religiön 
in the church; thus it no longer requires for its support 
rational principles. It needs only such irrational and 
animal qualities as are here mentioned. The cook, that 
is, the ruling spirit of the universities and cloisters, there- 
upon prepares them for the service of the church. 

3ebod^ am (£nbe fel^It'g am SBein. 
Only there is at length wanting that material spirit 
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which inflames to fanaticism, intoxicates to holy inhumanity, 
and maddens to sacred crime. 

äßenn fonft im SteUev f^a^ an gag ftd^ Raufte, 

2)er öeften Säerg' unb Sal^reSl&ufte, 

©0 Wlürft unenblic^^e« ©efäufte 

S)et ebeln ^ttxn hm legten Xxop^en au*. 

"Formerly the ecclesiastical vaults (churches, monaster- 
ies, books, wherever the religious spirit is kept in störe) 
held the richest and oldest supplies of this spirit indis- 
pensable to a church like Kome, but the prelates have 
revelled in it tili the supply is at an end". 

S)er 6tabtratl^ mu^ fein Saget aud^ üer3at)fen; 

3Katt Qxd]t px §um})en, greift ju ^ap\m, 

Unb unter'm %x\^e liegt ber ©(^mauS. 

• 

that is, — the conduct of the clergy, and monks amoag 
themselves has been so reprehensible , that the municipal 
authority has been obliged to intervene with its armed 
power; and this has further contributed to expose the 
irreligion and barbarity of the ecclesiastics , and thus to 
rnin their influence among the people, 

Äun foU i(^ sal^Ien, aUe lohnen; 

Under such circumstances the spirit of the church 
must still be pr epared to meet all rational calls*). 

S)et 3wbe toirb mxä) n\6)t üetfci^onen, 

"The rational but selfish and one-sided understanding 
will not spare me ; it now purchases in advance, at a rate 
so cheap that it is ruinous to the church, the absolution 



*) It will be understood that the Marsch alk like all the 
characters throughout the tragedy speatks in the con- 
ventional language, which at all times conceäls and 
varnishes the reality. But by giving at the same time a 
secondary signification to the language Goethe makes it 
the analysis of the conventional language; as we now see in 
my translation. Yet it is always to be understood, as before 
remarked, that the characters use the conventional language. 

7 
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for all crimes, and crimes and obscenities still to be 
committed". 

^ie ©d^toeinc*) fommen nidjt ju Seite**), 

"The priests and believers no longer attain the ne- 
cessary degree of grovelling superstition and belief'. 

«er»)fänbet ip ber ^fül^l im ^^tte, 

Unb auf ben Xi[(^ fommt t^orgegeffen Stet* 

"The religious securities which the chnrch aflfords, the 
seats in heaven, etc., are already pledged; the people's 
sins, the ecclesiastical bread***) of life, are consumedby us 
before they have been committed". 

Such then is the condition of Germany at this time. 

So serious have been the recitals that the emperor 
actually reflects for some time ; but then considers it most 
expedient to regard the whole in a jocular manner. 

©ag', tt)ei|t bu 9larr nici^t audj nod^ eine 3^otl^? 

Upon which Mephisto gives a splendid specimen of 
his powers; the bitter est sarcasm seems a well-timed 
compliment to tbe titled Councillors. 

Sd^ {etneStDegd. ^en ©tan) umJ^er^ufd^auen, 
^%^ unb bie 2)einenl SRangelte SBertrauen, 
2ßo ajiajeftät untoeigerlid^ geBeut, 
©eteite SRad^t S^inbfeligeö gerftreut. 



*) Fat is the effect of indolence and material cultivation; it symbol- 

izes Superstitious belief. 
**) It is the pig which of all animals aboonds in fat; it is the pg 

which is marked by the Marshall^s tenderest solicitude; it 

symbolizes the believer of this time. 

But there are two kinds of pigs; the wild and domestic pig. 

The former is a ferocious and dangerous animal, yet affords 

good eating when caught, that is converted or brought under the 

power of the church. — It symbolizes the irrational but inde- 

pendent spirits who lived and thought at will ; scholars, robber- 

knights, etc. 
***) Bread is in all lands of one kind ; that which is produced from 

the essential culture of the land, — it is here the sins of the 

people, or the necessity of priestly existence. 
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SBö guter SQBiffe, hftftiß burdj SJerPanb, 
Unb 2:i^ätig!eit öielföltige, jur $anb? 
aSßa« fönnte ba gum Unl^eiC ftc^ vereinen, 
^ 8ur gittfterniS/ too fold^e ©terne fdjcinen? 

The multitude, as is to be expected, understands tlie 
point of the speech as little as the Councillors. Mephisto 
has in the meantime gained for himself a degree of signi- 
fication; he will now take advantage of his new position 
for the benefit of the country. 

"Where is there not something wanting in the world? 
One needs this another that, but here in Gennany the 
means*) are wanting to obtain powers necessary for the 
yery existence of the land. These means, it is true, 
cannot be obtained from the existing social basis and im- 
perial**) Constitution on which ye trample at pleasnre. Yet 
true wisdom can produce what is unknown to you: a 
worthy social and political condition. This shall be found 
by a research into the nature of natural and Consolidated 
govemment and law, — and these are ideas and examples 
of rational prudence, steadfast courage, unflinching toil. 
And do you ask me who is to realize such Sterling virtues 
and ideas in the people?" 

öegobtet aÄann'Ä 9latur unb ®cifte«!raft. 

The conventional Emperor hereupon declares himself 
as the mouthpiece and defender of mediaeval ignorance 



*) As Mephisto understands Money it denotes those national and 
practical qualities by which Gennany can be freed from its 
difficulties. These qualities are to be produced by 
Begabter Mann's Katur und Geisteskraft. 
It is qualities, whatever they may be, which will end the 
unhappy condition of Gennany as described by the Councillors, 
and give it a worthy position amongst the European States. But 
. the Councillors do not understand money in the same sen'se 
— these wish to maintain their ruling position. This also 
through the emperor's slovenliness and short-sightedness is 
hereafter effected by Faust and a new Mephisto. 
**) Estrich, that on which one walks; it denotes the German social 
System and imperial Constitution, etc. of the time. r r 

7* 
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and superstition; he divulges the ideas Tvhich were and 
ore the basis of imperial and royal conservatism. 

This Speech as before admits of no translation; it is 
to be nnderstood literally. 

ftaiuv unb ®etft — fo frttd^t man nid^ |U (Jl^tifken: 
S)e|^alb t^erlbrennt man S(t^dften, 
SßeU fold^e Sieben l^öd^ft gefäl^rlid^ ftnb. 
Statut ift eünbe, Oeift ift Xeufer; 
6ie liegen jtoifd^en ft(^ bcn 3h>^if^^/ 
Sl^r mi^geftaltet 3toittetfinb. 
Un« ni^t fo! — Äaifer« alten ganben 
©inb jitoei GJefd^led^ter nur entftanben; 
©ic ftü^cn tt)tirbi0 feinen 2:i^ron. 
^te ^eiligen ftnb cd unb bie IRitter; 
6te fte^n jebem Ungetoittcr 
Unb nel^men Äird^' unb ©taat jum Sol^n. 
a)em ^öbelftnn üertoorr'ner ©elfter 
®nttüi(felt ft(^ ein Sßiberftanb; 
SDie Sie%et finb'S! bie §e jenmeifter I 
• Unb fie tHxhnhen ©tobt unb Sanb. 
2)te h)tttft bu nun mit fred^en ©<^r3en 
3n biefe l^ol^en Äreife f(^märjen; 
31^ l^egt eud^ an Derberbtem $er^n ; 
S)em 9{arren ftnb fte nal^ Dertoanbt. 

Mephisto's reply to this is bold and bitter; he may dare 
this, for the Emperor is powerless and the people protect 
him; and are morever dissatisfied with the Imperial sway 
as their words testify. 

SDaburd^ flnb unfre SÄänfiel ni^t erlebigt. 
SQBaS iüiUft bu je^t mit beiner gaften})rebtgt? 
3c^ l^abe fatt bag etoige Sßic unb SBenn; 
®S fe^lt an ®elb; nun gut, fo f(^aff' e« benn! 

To attain a happier condition in Germany Mephisto 
first demands that the. people be cultivated. There lie in 
the national mind the necessities of every art, .every 
science, every highest hope of civilization. Such practical 
virtues had already existed in Italy, Greace, etc., but 
were lost in times of warfare and destruction. These 
qualities however and others can by patient study and 
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application be produced, and thereupon become the pos- 
Session of practical genius, on whom it is incumbent to 
realize an4 develop them materially for the strengthening 
and enriching of the people. 

"I can furnish what ye wish and more besides; this 
is indeed an easy task, yet for ye, Germans, the easiest 
task is difficult. The treasures, ye desire, are already 
at band; however, the art is how to get at the treasures; 
who knows how to begin? Remember now how in those 
days of terror, when northern barbarism overwhelmed the 
civilization of southern Europe, how the useful and beauti- 
fnl arts, which cultivation had produced^, sank again into 
oblivion. Thus have the supports and fruits of civilization 
been lost during the reign of conquering ambition onward 
tili the present time." 

But the qualities necessary to all the arts and sciences 
which produced such great results, as they sprang frona 
the mind, still lie in the same. This intellectual domain, 
with all the treasures to be found in the same, belongs 
to the. practical spirit of the country. 

tjür tinm faxten frtid^t er gar nid^t fdjled^t; 
S)ad ift ^ürtDa^r bei^ alten ^aiferd ^ed^t. 

"For a writer he does not speak badly; this is in truth 
the right of practical genius". 

It will be remarked how Goethe takes cares to make 
tiie Schatzmeister at once acknowledge the conventional 
Emperor and yet give the real emperor bis right: the 
latter is the old emperor, that is practical genius alone 
was the supreme ruler of the Germans before a mere 
conventional spirit had been able to assume the title. 

^analev. 

S)er 6atan legt eud^ gclbgetoirfte ©d^Iinöen; 
(Sä gel^t nid^t au mit frommen, regten 2)in0en. 

The spirit of war however, which is as ready to rob 
the emperor as the noble, the cloister and the Citizen 
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aB'lihe peasant, applauds any plans which can produce 
inoney. 

Mephisto perceives that his views require guarantee. 
Neither the people nor its governors are able to consider 
and decide for themselves until the oflScial spirit of edu- 
cation has expressed its views. Mephisto understanding 
this, prompts this dreamy councillor in such a manner as 
will be most conducive to his ends. 

Unb glaubt tl^r euc^ bietteid^t burd^ mid^ betrogen. 

"Here is your rational adviser! here is your teacher! 
Doies he not know. the position and seat of every ration-- 
alily of the national mind? Speak thenl What is the 
aspect of the ideal region"? 

Whilst Mephisto is artfuUy influencing the Educational 
spirit of his time, the voice of censnres declares itself as 
customarily. 

Stoel (Sd^erme finb'S — berftel^n ftc^ fdjon. — 
^axx unb ^l^antaft — fo na^ bem %^xonl — 
®in ntattgefungen — alt ©ebtd^t! — 
3)et: Xl^or bläft ein, bet Seife ft)nd^tl 

The Educational or Didactic spirit placed in a Situation 
where it was at once affected by the practical and ideal 
interests of the age, was unable to understand, or irration- 
ally confounded the true nature of the revolutionary move- 
ment of the 15*^ and 16***- centuries. It thus produced 
that humanistic, mystic, scientific and superstitious move- 
ment of the epoch which occupied the attention and satis* 
fied the intellects of the aristocracy, whilst the true spirit 
was working unnoticed amongst the people for the over- 
tlirow of existing abuses and the regeneration of Germany. 

S)ie ©onne felbft, fte ift ein laufreg ®otb; 

aWetcur, ber SSote, bient um GJunft unb <So(b; 

grau SenuS l^at'S eud^ aßen angetl^an^ 

6o frül^ als fj)at blitft fte eud^ lieblid^ an; 

2)ie !eufd^e Suna lounet griEenl^oft, 

SWar«, trifft er nid^t, fo braut eudj feine itxaft, 
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Unb ^upiUv Bleibt bod^ bet fd^önfie ©d^ein; 
Saturn tft Qxoi, bem 2lu0c fern unb flein, 
3^n ^^ SRetott i;>erel^ren toir ni(^t fel^r. 
Sin SBertl^ gering, bodjf im ©etoid^tc fd^toer. 
3a, toenn ju ©o( fidjf Suna fein gefeßt, 
Sum ©id&er ©olb, bann ift e8 l^eitre ©elt; 
^a$ Uebrige ift aUe^ ^u erlangen: 
$al&fte, ©arten, S3rüftlein, rotl^e SBangen, 
a)a8 alle« fd^afft ber l^od^gelal^rte SWann, 
S)er ba« t)ermag, toa« unfer feiner fann. 

We are therefore to seek no translation for this 
Speech of the Astrologer, but to understand it as has been 
above explained. — It is enough for the titled officials 
that its conclusion is a promise of palaces, gardens, and 
women, or of aristocratic possessions, ease, and sensual 
pleasures. Hereupon the satisfied dignitaries speak nq 
more. — Their work is finished when they have made 
their complaints and declared their insufficiency once a 
year or so. 

Mephisto has now in part effected his design ; he has 
won, silenced, or dazzled the aristocracy. — He has now 
to deal with the rabble's superstition and ignorance, and 
with the emperor. 

Mephisto knows that the people have füll cause to 
complain of their social and political condition ; yet he is 
not ignorant that the fault is to be ascribed to their own 
irresolution. He is further aware that rational instruction 
regarding their Situation has been denied them, and hence 
their unworthy ideas regarding the cause and the remedy. 
There is only one means Mephisto informs the people for 
the removal of these evils: that is, rational persevering 
exertion. Their understandings are yet too circumscribed 
to grasp the füll signification of Mephisto's words; yet they 
acquire the conviction that he understands their wants, and 
that there is virtue in his rational prescription. 

"Ye stand around me there; ye look astonished; ye 
have no faith in th^ noble discovery I have made, and what 
I prescribe as the remedy for your social and political 
evils; the one jabbers about existing superstitious m'eans 
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for bettering your lot; the other about fabulous priest- 
craft which guards the same. AVhat do you mean by pro- 
posing such absurdities or sorcery for the cause of your 
ills! — When something stränge or unnatural isperceived 
in your social or political condition, ye feel the secret 
"working of all-ruling nature, and from its deepest spheres 
rise living traces of this action. When ye feel boding 
movements in every part of your national system, when 
your Position becomes one that is stränge and irrational 
— with resolution, to work ! Dig and hew in the intel- 
lectual and practical spheres! — There at length will lie 
exposed the evil of your condition ! there will be produced 
at the same time Ihe golden virtues you require." 

On tliis the multitude compluins that their whole con- 
dition is one great evil : 

aWic lu'öt'S im gu6 lüi? SBrciamid^t. — 
3)iit trampft'g im ^Irme — ba«i i[t ©ic^t. — 
9)Hr frapp^a'd an ber großen 3 V- — 
3KiT tl^ut ber ^an^e MMm toc^. — 
9lad(f Jotc^en Soic^en toäre l)Ut 
SDa^ aUerreicf^jte Scl;ajrcticr. 

It is unfitted for progress, for achievement, for manly 
stand, and for laborious action. But the social voice, which 
declares its unfitness for achievement, is responded to by 
another which of itself ascribes the incapacity (baö ifl ©id^t) 
to a hereditary inclination to gluttony and sloth 

Herein lie the instruction and mockery of Mephisto : 
these numgrous evils have a natural cause, which is, the 
prevailing national vices of indolence and sensuality, — 
the^evil is to be exposed and destroyed; earnest perse- 
verance and labour are to satisfy the voice which thus calls 
for reform ; and in the realization of the reform, the rieh 
treasure will assuredly be found. 

The emperor understands Mephisto as imperfectly as 
the multitude, only he is somewhat circumspecter and 
jnore practical, if you like. He disbelieves and speaks big: 

®rt)ro6e beine Sügcnfi^äume, 

Unb aeig' und gtetd^ bie eblen Sl&ume! 
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But yet he believes and is ready to give up his Claims 
to Italy, to abstain from Faustrecht, and robbery — to 
lay down his useless pretension to be a warrior spirit — 
and instead, cultivate in future the arts of peace only: 

3c5 lege Sd^tüert unb 6cei)ter nicber, 
Unb tüill mit fignfu j^ol^cn $änben, 
Söieim bu ni^t lügft, baS %ext öoKenben. 

Finally he speaks terribly big: 

2)ic§, toenn bu lügft^ lux ^'6Ue fenben! 

Mephisto now gives a beautiful description of the 
blessings and riches to be acquired by intellectual cul- 
tivation. 

"But yet I cannot suflSciently declare the treasures 
lying everywhere and wanting masters. The chemist, plough- 
ing the virgin field of nature, makes a discovery of golden 
Talue. Another physist, in abject poverty, investigating 
the simplest productions of nature discloses to his horror 
to his joy, a means of incalculable wealth. But not only 
in the new and unploughed fields of science are riches 
to be sought; the treasure - seeker must with untiring 
energy break down the barriers, and foUow the secret 
windings, where as yet ignorance and superstition reign, 
tili he arrive in the intellectual regions of past ages. 
There he will mBet, in riebest varicty, golden ideas apper- 
taining to culture, and art-ideas of inexpressible value. 
And if he wishes to ayail himself of these he will also 
find at band the ancient religious sentiments. Yet — if 
ye will believe the adept — though in dust and mist lies 
the culture, which maintained the religious sentiments and 
ideas, yet they were so consonant with nature, nature 
itself, that in nature they have found the means of their 
preseryation. The glorious art -modeis which sprang 
from the classic religious spirit, not only the most precious 
realities but also the highest Ornaments of life, lie there 
buried in darkness and decay. In this region the scholar 
must fearlessly make his researches. — To appreciate 
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what is Seen by tbe assistauce of rational enlightenment 
— that is an easy task; but to produce treasures from 
the darkness of antiquity and hidden nature — that is a 
work worthy of the true philosopher." 

It cannot be expected that a Practical Genius, and 
especially one such as the emperor represents, should un- 
derstand such a discourse: 

S)ie (af id^ bir! SBaft toiU baS S)tt{he frommen? 
^at eVaxa SBertl^, ei mu| )U %a^e lommen. 
äBet !enni bett @(l^elm in tiefet 9ta^i genau? 
@(^ta>ara finb bie ^ül^e, fo bie ita|en gtau. 

But he does not forget the main thing, the golden 
treasures, wbich he seems to understand literally, and 
which he wishes to have by all means; and how? 

3iel^' beinen ^flug, unb acfve fie an'9 Sic^t! 

This is too much for the patience of Mephisto — 
therefore, sharply, resolutely, earnestly. 

"Take up yourself the instruments of reformation and 
culture! — it is for you to toil! — the scientific and 
social work is for your enrichment! Work, and a host of 
enriching and self-multiplying inventions and discoveries 
shall spring from the mind. Then joyously, unhesitatingly 
canst thou adorn thyself and thy cherished ideals, oh peo- 
ple! Enlightening and rational ideas, practically realized, 
adorn at once the ideality and the practical spirit of a 
knd." 

Till yet the spirit of Huss has also been present in 
Mephisto; the people cry for thorough and speedy reform; 
one hundred and fifty thousand men have for this purpose 
assembled at Gonstance. 

9lur q,ieiäi/lmt gleid^! 9Bie lange foK e9 to&l^ten! 

But is it earnestness with the Germans, or is it a 
transient desire? The historic fact is no less sad than as 
here giyen: The intellectual movement which has been 
described, and which opened the modern history of Ger- 
many, would have been truly beautiful and encouraging 
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had it b^en directed and govemed hj an adequate f rac- 
tical spirit; but proceeding from a spirit of antagonism, and 
arbitrarily afifecting the feelings of the time, this healüiy 
motion is no sooner roused, than the ungovemed spirit of 
Opposition again intervenes. 

The character of Mephisto suddenly changes, as it is 
His nature to be averse to whatever is in existenice. There 
iB in Germany no master practical spirit to baffle him 
here, as it should have reined him in bis work of good/ 
Up to the present moment Mephisto has represented the 
spirit of Till Eulenspiegel, of the Italian Humanists, of. 
modern science and trade, and of Huss ; and in this char- 
acter he has, as we have seen, deeply influenced Germany. 
Now Mephisto turns to oppose the very motion he has 
produced, and represents in this manner the Italian priesir 
craft which, at Pisa and Constance, acting on the German 
tutorial spirit, persuades the people to remain satis- 
fied with their present condition. 

The Speech which Goethe puts into the mouth of the 
Astrologer is an exquisite specimen of brainless and nerre- 
less teaching: 

^rr; mäßige foldj bringenbeS Segcl^ren ! 
2a% erft toorbei baS bunte greiibenfj)fen 
3erftrewte8 SBcfen fül^rt unft ntc^t pxm 3icl. 
@rft tnüffcn toir in gaffung unS toerfül^nen, 
^ad Untre burd^ bad Obere berbienen. 
aOßer ®ute8 toiß, ber fe^ erft gut; 
SBer greube toiff, bcfänftige fein »tut; 
SQBer SBein bertongt, ber feltre reife Trauben; 
SBer SBunber l^offt, ber flärle feinen Glauben. 

The German people allow themselves to be persuad- 
ed by this teaching; nay, more, the people calmly behold 
Huss, the representative of the regenerating movement, 
bumed at the stake for the efforts he had made in their 
behalf; this infamous deed having been duly accomplished 
the people cries; 

©0 fe^ bie 3eit in gröl^lid^feit bert$an! 
Unb gana ertoünfd^t !ontmt älfd^ermitttvod^ an. 
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The Ash-Wednesday is the season in which Germany 
clothed in dust and ashes will yet bewail the opportunity 
for reform which has now been trifled with; howev^r, 

Snbcffcn fcietn toit auf icben %aU, 
9lut luftiger bad toiiht SameDol. 

The period succeeding the Council of Constance is 
well called a Carnival. — Business is neglected, the Hus- 
sitewars axe raging; and the estates of Germany, amongst 
themselves and in their relations to Bohemia, seemed to be 
not other than men revelling in foUy and seeking to prove 
this to observant Christendom. 

Hereupon Trumpets. — Oh Yes! Exeunt 
Priest-craft has triumphed over the rising hopes of 
Germany; it is priest-craft which has let loose all the 
evils now preying on the country; it is prest-craft which, 
henceforward pr^eminent, will involve the national inter- 
ests in deeper ruin. — For the first reason especially, 
priest-craft in Mephisto now mocks the whole reformatory 
movement of the scene just explained, and the finally de- 
luded Germans. 

Sßte ftdj Sktbienft unb ®Iütf öcrfcttcn, 
2)a8 fättt ben ^IJoren niemals ein; 
Sßenn fie ben ©tein bet Sßeifen ^f&tten, 
2)et äßeife mangelte bem ©tein. 
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Goethe would not have esteemed bis tragedy of the 
German spirit complete, had he left unnoticed that great 
Germanic stem which has ever been bound in spirit and 
political interests with its ancient fatherland. He has 
therefore bestowed on Britain at this part sucjh a consid- 
eration as its national relationship merits; and thusatthe 
same time contrasted with that of Germany a civilization 
developed under more favourable circumstances. 

British history is aptly likened to a Carnival, for it 
is the history of a spirit which has set at nöught ecclesi- 
astical authority, not only as far as was decorous, but as 
feraswas rational; and which has given itself up unrestrain- 
edly to its natural inclinations. 

The place, here allotted to Britain, should properly 
have been devoted to a consideration of Germany during 
the Hussite wars. This the emperor entitled bis car- 
nival season; and in respect to breaking free from ec- 
clesiastical bonds, the denomination is just. — But what a 
camival reason in comparison to that which British history 
presents. — It is perhaps istrongly significant^ that Goethe 
shoidd choose exactly this place, for bis treatment of 
British Civilization. 

SBeiiläufiget ^aal mit ^lehen^tm&dfexn, 

verliert und aufQe)>u(^t ^ur anumnten^anjf, 

Compare the opening of the camival scene with that 
of the preceding one. — A palace and a throne, a coun- 
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eil of State, truu^pet-blasts, courtiers of all kinds splen- 
didly dressed, introduce the modern genius of Germany. 
This is foUowed by a description of national prostration 
and ruin, and a testimony to governmental ignorance and 
incapacity; the most urgent demands for energetic action 
are even unwillingly referred to, for they disturb the reg- 
nant sentiments of selfish interest and short-sighted en- 
joyment. — How different is the genius of Britain [pre- 
sented: — The pomp, the glitter, the trumpets, the Junkers, 
the astronomer and the fool are wanting here; and we 
shall meet throughout its whole development almost in 
every page the spirits of nature and rationalism. 

Practical and judicious is the scene of the masquer- 
ade: a wide-ranging hall with side-chambers. The author 
is wisely so indefinite, for that which at this moment 
refers to England only, will at a later time under stand 
Ireland and Scotland in its wide-ranging hall, and in 
its indefinite number of side appartments regions in 
every part of the world. Prudently undetermined too are 
the decorations of the hall — üetjiert unb aufgepult jur 
SKummeufd^anj — thus we are to considerthe halls, adap- 
ting themselves in riches and style, to the onward march 
of the power and wealth of the land. 

The Herold or the spirit of Common-Sense takes an 
important position in Britain. History teaches us that it 
has determined its civilization in all ages. Goethe there- 
fore has justly chosen this spirit to introduce. British civ- 
ilization and to decide its onward course. Cominon- 
Sense is to Britain what Ideal Genius is to Ger- 
many, and therefore Faust and the Herold, each 
in a prologue, introduce their respective lands. 

S)en!t ttid^t, tl^r fe^b in beutfd^en Oränje«, 
SSon Xeufetgv faxten-- unb %o\>Unt&nim; 
(Sin l^eit'reg geft ettoartet eud^. 

"Think not ye are now in the German national do- 
main where the unrestrained evils of antagonism, foolery, 
and Woody dissension are rife; ye are in common-sense 
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Britain, where a truly cheerful fest awaits you. The prac- 
tica! genius of Germany, in its conquering invasion, sur- 
moonted all national bravery and made Europe its own/' 

3)et Stauer, et, an 1^ ei (igen So^fUn, 

"The practica! spirit, based on religion, which 
then became dominant, first acquired its superiority by 
force of persuasion a!one; the priestiy spirit w!ii!st estab- 
lisliing its domination in the country deprived us of our 
ancient barbaric freedom ; but, *) at the same time, bestow- 
ed on US a means of rising superior to all unnatural 
supremacy." 

fflun finb toir atte neugel&oren. 

'**Nowwehave all got converted; eachworldly prudent 
man will know and hear of nature only through this ci- 
vilizing religion:" 

©ie ai^nelt il^n öertüdften ^ll^oren, 
(£t ip barunter toeife, toie er !ann. 

But the rational powers of Britain are struggling to 
declare themselves, and to take advantage of their new 
Situation. They seek action, they seek progress: 

SdJ fel^e fdjon, toie fte ftdj fd^aaren, 
&xdf fd^toanfenb fonbem, iroulid^ paaven; 
SubringHd^ fd^Iie^t ftd^ (^l^or an (El^or. 

British common-sense has in all times displayed a 
double nature: that which fits it for the earnestness and 
the healthy action of practica! life, as has just been seen; 



'*') Crown in the Symbol of intellectnal sway. It signifies that this 
priestly spirit subjected the national mind to its authority, thus 
depriving the people of their former natural freedom. 

Cap is the mark of the Gamaval; the cap is what clothes 
the head, — that is a culture which clothed or gave a civilized 
appearance to the barbarous national intellect. But whilst tiiis 
culture subjected the British mind, it was also the pledge, that, 
by means of this very culture, the national mind would finally 
rise superior to ecclesiastical supremac)^ 
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and, a moralizing or satiric character, which is also found 
not only in the Old British writers, but in those off all 
ages. — We have it here: 

®S hUihi bod^ enbltd^ nad^ mit t>ot, 
SWit il^ren ^funbetttaufcnb hoffen, 
2)ie äBelt ein einj'det großer %^6v. 

British History. — I. Moment: Culture ideas are in- 
troduced by Religious Ideals*). 

The history of British civilization begins with the 
Saxon period. The culture planted by the Romans in 
Britain is unmentioned, as what survived after their de- 
parture was too insignificant to produce any beneficial 
influence on the people. 

A troop of female Gardners first appears, bearing 
artificial wares, which are afterwards brought particularly 
before our notice. These Ideals attract and charm by 
their whole being ; the belief which they bring, is symbo- 
lized under the Mandoline: that is, it is of as simple a 
nalure. This simple art Instrument or belief is still pre- 
valent in Spain and Italy; in Britain it is now unknown. 

These Ideals call themselves children of Florence ; 
that is, they are Ideals of a civilization, which, avoiding 
the one-sided directions of other states, developed, with 
calm earnestness, its several resources tili it resumed in 
itself the advantages of the prominent cities of Italy , and 
became, at length, the centre of mediaeval culture : — The 
genius and ideals, which produced and maintained the 
greatness of Florence, are in like manner to produce and 
maintain the greatness of * Britain. — British culture is 
indebted for its origin to Missionaries , pertaining to the 
monks of St. Benedict. At the time of their arrival, the 
Saxons still bore the prominent characteristics of the old 
German race. — With many noble virtues they were still 
savages, dressed in skins, living in huts, and dependent on 



*) In this episode such symbolic words as are easy to be under- 
stood are lefl: untranslated. 
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their herds, on fishing, and hunting for subsistence. Chris- 
tianity first operated a beneficial effect on their savage 
State. 

The Ideals appear at first in a collective body, and 
announce th^ir glad tidings; they bear with them feom 
their native land culture ideas, which have been carefully 
adapted to suit the rüde inhabitants. They are heartily 
welcomed by the common-sense spirit of Britain. 

£a^t bie rctd^cn Äörl&e feigen, 
3)ie il^t auf ben ^Hupien traget, 
2)ie ft(^ bunt atn Slttne hlafyml 
Seber toh^U, toad bel^aget! 
®iltd! bag in 2avih unb ©fingen 
©id^ ein ©arten offenbare! 
äBürbig ftnb fle, px umbr&ngen/ 
Ärättterinnen toie bie äBaare. 

On this the Ideals, after a second collective announce- 
ment of their civilizing ideas, proclaim individually the 
blessings they bring. — The rüde inhabitants are present- 
ed with such imitations of the culture -ideas, natural 
to Florence, as are best adapted to their condition and 
degree of understanding. 

The Olive-branch with its fruit is the Symbol of nat- 
ural culture: agriculture material and mental. 

The consequence of foregoing is the Golden Garland 
of Corn-ears; the symbol of domestic culture or idealism. 

In immediate attendance follows what is not common 
to nature, but is produced to satisfy the calls of natural 
and domestic culture; manufactures. — The phantasy- 
garland refers also to early trade and commerce. Each 
new Step to civilization exposes new needs, and invents 
new expedients to meet the same; mutual wants bring 
men together; the productions of the country are exchang- 
ed; money, measures, and weights are found necessary« 
villages rise ; towns begin to appear ; there is the dawning 
idea of a Classification of labour ; improvement follows on 
improrement in the advancing march of civilization. 

All this Calls forth a movement of intellectual emu- 
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lation in ihe country; but, before ibis can declare itself 
in any reprehensible manner, it resolves itself natu- 
rally into the early promises of tbe good , tbe true , and 
the beautifuL These the rose-buds beautifuDy sym- 
bolize; they are the sense - charming, the eye-delighting 
ideas as to love, nature, family, peace, justice, etc. which 
appear in artless song, bailad and tale, in.every part of 
the country. 

n. Moment: Rational Gnltnre is introduced. 

There now appears a Company of gardners accom- 
panied on theorbos. They symbolize cultivating . rational 
powers; the fruits they present are the ideas of cultivated 
sciences. of Mathematics, or Astronomy, or Chemistry, or 
Physics, etc. The Gardners are brown-faced ; it was by the 
Arabians that in the early part of the middle-age the 
sciences were preeminently cultivated, and by them re- 
introduced into Europe. 

The cultivated ideas are offered to, and accepted by 
the British spirit. But the mandoline is already nomore; 
it has given place to a kindred belief, the guitar, an in- 
strument still used in Italy and Spain; that is, the simple 
belief of the 8th. 9th. and lOth. centuries is still found in 
the countries just mentioned, but has given way to much 
more complicated Systems in Britain and Germany. 

in. Moment: Britain needs a Lord. 

(SWutter unb Xoi^tex). 

We are now at the beginning of the 10^ Century. 
Following the arrival of the Italian ideas there had bloom* 
ed in Britain in changing degree, a culture remarkable in 
such unsettled and primitive times. — British scholars 
had acquired European fame and assisted Charlemagne 
in his measures of .reform. But such promise was un- 
guaranteed. — Britain, lying in the next neighbourhood 
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of Scandinayia and Denmark, suffered more ihan any other 
land from the Invasion of wild and daring robbers. A 
hope of civilization, a degree of peace and prosperity had 
scarcely risen, than new hordes appeared to destroy its 
promise and bear away its fruit. 

The mother is Germania; her daughter Britannia. 
The Germanic Ideal seeks, as it were, that a rational pow- 
er be discovered able to cherish and defend her beloved 
chüd. 

This figure aptly symbolizes the indwelling and per- 
manent inclinations of the British mind; and declares what 
it may later produce Britannia desires a lord whom she 
can call her own, that she may be able to fulfil the duties, 
and bear the fruits for which nature has designed her. 
Her dowry is Britain itself. But no protecting and culti- 
yating power has yet been found. 

%an^ieft mit bem einem pin!. 

Her first-lover was the Tyrian. She discovered to 
him something of her qualities; biit he was not disposed 
to enter into a life-engagement with the young savage, 
fair as she might l^e. 

®a6ft bem anbem ftitten 9ßin! 
SRit bem ^Oenbogen. 

This was the Roman lover whose attention she un- 
pleasantly attracted whilst he was warring in Gaul. 

All was in vain; no suitable rational power was found 
for Britannia, 

Pfänderspiel: She tried by means of the isle of Thanet 
to get Hengist and Horsa for her protection, but unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Dritter Mann : The Heptarchy and later divisions were 
tried ; but, yet, no sufficient masculine spirit was developed 
in the country. 

i&eute finb bie 3tattm M, 
Siebten, öffne beinen ©d^DD^, 
Slleibt tool^l einer l^angen. 

8* 
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A wild spirit of disorder is regnant in Enrope^ it is 
a time of invasion and conquest; kingdoms are rising, 
kingdoms are falling; future nationalities are now being 
decided. 

©efplelinncn, jung un& f<^ön, gefeflen ftdj ^inju, ein »ertraulic^e« ©cplaufcc. »irb laut. 9^ 

((^er un& SSogelfieaer mit 9te(^en, ^Ingefn unb Seimrut^en, aud) fpufligem ®tv&t\fi, treten 

anf, mi[(^en fidj unter bic fd)önen itinber. / SBJedjfetfeitige ©erMe, ju gewinnen, ju fangen, 

ju entgegen unb feft^ul^aften, geben ju ben angene^mften X)iatogen (i^efegenl^eit. 

That is, translated, the state of Europe at this time. 
Let US refer to the facts more particularly to see how 
just the description is. First with regard to England. — 
The Saxons are at length unable to resist the Danes, and 
991 are obliged to flee; in 1002 they seek to deliver 
thjsmselves by a general massacre of their conquerors. It 
is in vain; 1003 Sweno of Denmark again conquers , Eng- 
land. After the death of the great Canute strife arises 
between Harold and Hardicanute for the possession of the 
crown, and a series of events ensue which prepare the 
way for the arrival of the Woodcutter. 

The Celts, Normans, and Norwegians are warring in 
Ireland. It is the age of the Cid in Spain. Venice, 
everywhere triumphant , has established a republic. Ger- 
many is wasting itself in its care of Italy. The Capet 
family in France wears the crown; but the people are 
immediately under the sway of the powerful barons. Rob- 
ert Guiscard, the Norman duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
swears the oath of fealty to the pope, and becomes the 
Support of papal authority. The political from of the 
Northern kingdoms is even so in change: etc. 

IV. Moment: The Norman Invasion. 1066. 

(^oljl^auer). 

There is a time in the history of every young land 
when the chief glory of the age is awarded to the wild 
rough men, who, cunningly wielding the axe and guided 
by practical understanding, subdue the undisciplined lux- 
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uriance of virgin nature. These are the bridegrooms 
of nature, the planters of civilization. Obstructions are 
levelled ; the old national ideas are felled ; their roots 
torn from the ground. It is a melancholy and mournful 
time of transient overthrow and ruin ; despotic will and 
the sword are the merciless rulers of the moment. But 
the work has as yet only begun ; there is to be a Clearing 
away, a gathering up, a burning, a disciplining, and a 
retum to nature, before the intention of the conquerpr 
can be seen. 

The Normans came to England not otherwise than 
with the ominous cry: 

and their mission was of this kind : 
3ßir fallen Saume, 

That is ; the Constitution of the land was broken, its liberty 
abolished, its speech, its customs trampled on and despis- 
ed; but, later all this was gradually changed, — an order 
of things was introduced, from which in the lapse of a 
hundred years a proud, adventurous, and happy people 
arose. 

In connaxion with the Norman Spirit, being introduced 
by this, we must take into account the Punchinellos and 
the Parasites, symbols of the Aristocracy and Prelacy. 
These are rightly placed together: their pretensious, their 
views, their offices have much similarity and induce them 
to Support each other mutually. 

¥• Moment: Eise of tlie Aristocracy. (^ußnciic). 

The Aristocracy preceded the Prelacy. It is at Üiis 
time, in the 11**»- Century, that the Nobility of Europe 
and Knightly Orders begin to appear, and to challenge th6 
undivided power which the cl^rgy had enjoyeä since the 
üall of the Roman Empire. — It is the nobility, who, in 
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Britain, are to ezercise a mach greater influence than the 
clergy on the destinies of the country. 

The dress and character of the Punchinello deserve 
particular consideration. 

VI. Moment: Rise of the Prelacy. (^ßarafitcn). 

**Ye Norman Conquerors who introduced and support 
üs here, and your brothers, the social and political revo- 
lutionists, who have uprooted and destroyed the existing 
culture of the Saxons for our especial profit and well- 
being also — ye are the rational spirits we require; for 
without such ruthless assistants as ye are, what would all 
our religious manoeuvres avail?" 

S)fnn aUed ^Mtn, 
öeja^nbe« Slicfen, 
@ettmnbne ^l^afen, 

2)aS Mtmi unb l^Ut, 
äßie'd einer füllet, 
SBaS fdnnf ed frommen? 

"Though heaven itself should scatter in measureless 
degree its enlightenment, what would it avail, were there 
not the rieh sinecures and revenues ye obtain for us by 
the destruction of the natural culture of the realm? — 
Sinecures and revenues are the heavenly enlightenment, 
which bring comfort to our palaces"; 

2)a br&t'd unb pxuMi% 
2)a lod^t'd unb ftrubelt'i^I 

That is, the seats of prelacy are devoted, not to rational 
but to mere animal pursuits, and to accomplish this better 
s^ host of inferior servants must be maintained. — Now 
the artistic ideas and irrational powers are mention^d 
which excite his desires: 

(gr rie<3Jt ben »raten, 
(Sr dienet gifd^e; 
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50a8 regt su traten 

Vn. Moment: The Crasades. (ii90.) (Srunlener.) 

The next culture epoch in the history of Britain is 
the Crusades. The various Christian powers, which took 
part in these wild enterprises, are personified as a society 
of low revellers. The Church (Wirth) has supplied the 
intoxicating spirit, of course, not gratis. 

It is indeed the spirit of the English Bichard we 
hear in these stanzas; he is joyous in his religious intoxi- 
cation; he is the soul of the Crusade movement; yet, we 
can perceive, that on being thwarted, he would burst into 
Bavage deeds of drunken fury. 

@e^ mir l^eute nic^td autoiber! 
Sfül^Ie mtd^ fo fran! unb frei; 
grifdjc 2uft unb l^eitrc Sieber, 
$o(t' i4 fe(b[t fie boc^ l^erbei. 
Unb fo trinf id^! trinle, trinle! 
eto^et an il^r! %xnU, ixnUl 

He calls on his backward comrade of France to keep 
up with him in the revelry: 

Xn bort leinten fomm l^eran! 
©tojet an, fo ift*« getl^anl 

©djtie mein SBeibdJen bodj entrüftet, 

Richard has shewn himself insensible to the true 
interests of the fatherland he swore to cherish, support, 
and Protect. 

Mmp^U biefem l^unien ^od, 
Uni, toie feljfr x6) tax6) gel^rüftei, 
Böioli mx(fi einen 3RaS!enfto(f. 

The interest of his country was against the under- 
taking, which Richard in reality, entered upon to gire 



*) The Gönner is the mling power which patronizes the spirit 
of Prelacy. 
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free play to his adventurous, warlike, and restless roman- 
tic spirit. 

9Ra9fcn{tddCe fto^et an! 

Sßcnn c8 flingt, fo i[t*8 getl^an! 

Richard can with equal right reproach the other 

Crusaders, and especially the king of France, with using 

the national movement for the satisfaction of selfish 
desires. 

@a0ft nid^t ba^ x^ berirrt Mit, 

fßin ic^ ^0^, lx>o mir'd U^a^t 

Öorgt bet SGbirtl^ m(^t, borgt bie ©irt^in, 

Unb am @nbe borgt bie 9Ragb. 

In his intoxication he still knows what he is doing; 
his own nature prompts him to his many savage and un- 
worthy deeds in Palestine and elsewhere. When the Pope 
(the Wirth) refuses to supply him with more religious 
spirit, seeing that no more profit is to be made, Richard 
gets in Catholicism (Wirthin) the liquor which maintains 
and heightens his savage obstinacy. When host and hostess 
both at length refuse, he applies to their maid (the ideal 
of low and barbaric ignorance). Thus influenced he Orders, 
for example, the massacre of all his Saracen prisoners, 
several thousands in number, which act Saladin requites 
by a similar massacre of Christians. 

3tnmer trini' tdjl trinle! trinic! 
Stuf iljr anbcm! %inU\ tinfe! 
Seber jcbetn ! fo fortan I 
2)ün!t mic^'d \>o^, ed f e^ getl^an ! 

Thus he kept on calling tili at length he stood a few 
miles from Jerusalem, the capture of which was to be the 
crowning feat of his enterprise. But his Comrades were 
false and woidd not stand by him in his last attempt. He 
implored them with good tears in his drunken eyes; it 
was in vain, — they turned prudently away to their 
houses. He however in his fury now performed feats of 
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such a nature, that men thereafter entitled him, the Lion- 
hearted king. 

At last he rose to go home. Poor England was in 
sad need of his presence; but new mishaps awaited him. 

— The authorities, he had sleighted, made the hero 
prisoner, and locked him up tili his forsaken wife obtained 
his release with her hard-won money. 

Eichard's song is at an end; his comrades take up its 
Chorus in a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh Crusade. 

— But what could the revel lead to but empty purses, 
bitter experiences, and wise resolves for the future. 

VIII. Moment. 

Groethe now depicts, in a few bold lines, the life and 
literature of Britain during, and after the age of the 
Crusades. On the one «ide gay song, merriment, procession, 
and tournament; a mass of poetry of the most varied 
character narrative and lyrical, patriotic, idealistic, friv- 
olous, sentimental, and obscene; on the other side deep 
religious feeling, fanaticism, stakes and murder; historical, 
didactic, moral, spiritual, and philosophical poetry. Of 
both varieties of poetry there is such a quantity, and that 
of such equal but insignificant merit, that they are only 
worthy of being referred to as a whole. — Yet between 
these appears a spirit of satire which merits to be intro- 
duced for itself alone. 

SBi^t il^r, toaS tnid^ ^octcn 
@tji rcc^t erfreuen fottte? 
SDttrft' iä) finöcn unb rebeti, 
^ad niemanb l^ören tooQte. 

It is Roger Bacon who, far in advance of his age, is 
regarded by his contemporaries as worthy only of being 
burned at the stake. Well may the above lines express ' 
his prevailing thought in life. 
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IL Moment: Union of Races. 

Common Sense now summons the Grecian Mythology 
to appear which, even in modern mask, loses neither in 
grace nor beauty; that is, as there were produced in 
Greece humanistic ideals to promote the natural fraternity 
of the country, so too now appear in Britain similar ideals, 
but suited to the age and genius of the country. 

The Grace B. 

As various nations at length blending into one, first 
the Pelasgians, then the Hellenians, and lastly the Dorians, 
produced a people distinguished as the Grecians, this 
haying likewise now taken place in Britain, by the com- 
mingling of Gelts, Saxons, and Normans, has given rise 
to a people endowed with the highest mental and physical 
qualities. Still whilst the Grecians were, as a whole, 
national and great, their component parts had nevertheless 
their characteristics ; thus, the severity and strength of the 
Spartans, the roughness of the Boetians, the softness and 
flexibility of the Athenians, — these national traits are 
again to appear in Britain; yet the difference of the Nor- 
man, Saxon and Celtic nature and their spirit of emulation 
are to be knit by the binding principles of a Community 
of language, religion, customs, and hopes. 

In the 13**^ Century the Normans finally regarded 
England as their fatherland, and its inhabitants as their 
country-men: rational feeUngs of equality and fraternity 
appeared to melt the national parts into one. 

Aglaia is the characteristic of the Norman dement 
of Britain. Aglaia signifies glance, — it is the ideal of 
all that gives splendour and renown to a country. 

2(tttttut]^ Bringen tt)it in'8 SeBen; 
^eget Enmutl^ in bad &tbenl 

Hegemone signifies ruler: it is the characteristic of 
the Saxon dement of Britain; it is all that commands the 
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attention, sways the reason, and mies the spirit of men. 
It is chiefly briUiant and powerful intellectuality. 

Segei Vnmutl^ in'd @m))fangen! 
Äiei&UdJ iff » ben aDBunft^ etlanßen. 

Euphrosine signifies cheerfulnees ; it is the characteristic 
of the Celtic element of Britain. 

Unb in ftittcr ^agc ©djranfcn 
^d^fl anmutl^ig fei^ bad S)anlen ! 

The Sazon and Celtic elements though surmounted 
by the Norman are still to be grateful to the same, for, 
through it, their own hard struggles afker deyelopment, 
haTe been smootbed. 



1. Moment: Farliament. 

These are thfe ideals of the three estates of the realm 
in parliament. At this period the ideals appeared, to be 
ever more and more developed. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, separate, yet bound by the dosest and dearest ties, 
and living for one grand aim. — This symbol is beauti- 
fully and aptly chosen. 

The circmnstances, under which William of Normandy 
had conquered England, enabled him to establish a feudal 
System, which reduced the people to slavery, and deprived 
the nobility of the sovereign authority enjoyed by this 
class on the continent. This was productive of the happiest 
result; the aristocracy, unable of themselves to oppose their 
king, were obliged to resort to the people for assistance, 
thus calling this estate into political importance. It was 
by the alliance of these two classes that the Magna Charta 
was procured. The nobility on other occasions sought 
the people's aid; but this was particularly the case in the 
reign of Henry IIL, when there was thus secured to the 
people a seat in parliament, which had hitherto been com- 
posed of the clergy and nobility. 
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Tli^, bie &ttefte, )ttm @t>mnen, 
$at man bie^mol eingeloben; 

Atropos is the eldest of the sisters ;- for all rank and 
power were once merged in, and afterward sprang from, 
the Commonalty she represents. 

This ideal has now been invited to spin the threads 
of national life. Before the conquest but also after it, thei 
lords secular and ecclesiastical (Klotho) had fulfilled tbis 
duty. — Well does ehe say of the chords of national life ; 

fßUl pi beit!en, Diel ju {Innen 
©iebt'g beim aarten SebenSfaben. 

She furiher refers to the art and care that are ne- 
cessary to direct, arrange and refine the threads of the 
existing cultnre. 

In the last stanza Atropos wams tiie people, whose 
ideal she is, never to forget the tender threads out of 
which their constitutional and social Privileges are wovon; 
tumultuous uproar or revolution can only tend to their 
destruction. 

The sword or executive power (©d^ecrc) has been 
taken from the hands of the people at large, and confided 
to the care öf a rational and cultivated aristocracy in 
parliament. It is now for the former to produce, but the 
latter decides whether this or that national institution shall 
exist. The nobility wields the symbol of the power, which 
can indeed destroy, but at the same time assist the rising 
hopes of the country, when it deems it worihy of support. 

S)enn man tt>at bon bem ^Betragen 
Unfrer Sllten nid^t erbaut. 

The sword is no longer to be in the hands of every 
one, as in the times of barbarism and disorder, when every 
man took the executive power in his own hands. 

Settt unnüftefte ®eft)innfte 
Sänge fte an Sid^t unb 2u% 
©Öffnung l^ertliii^ftet ®ett)innfke 
ed^lej^t^t fi^ fd^neibenb su ber &tix\i. 
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It is good that the national interests be considered 
by a rational nobility, and that the hopes of those, who 
would seek to enrich themselves by unlawful means, be 
consigned to oblivion. — But this stanza further implies 
that the aristocracy are not at all times so rational. 

Sctrt unntifteftc ©cfrinnfte 
Sauge fie an Sid^t unb Suft, 

and that they are furthermore antagonistic to whatever 
opposes their particular interests, however much this may 
benefit the country at large. 

©Öffnung l^etrlid^ftet ©etoinnfke 
BäfUppt fie f^neibenb ju bet ©ruft. 

But the nobility also in earlier times was too inconsid- 
erate in its use of armed power. Now it sheathes the 
sword ; the parliamentary ideal is in itself mighty enough. 
It joys to see the national powers develop themselves in 
peaceful freedom. 

Lachesis signifies accident: on this royalty may base 
its Claims; for it is the ideal of the supreme national 
power. 

Lachesis expresses the idea which gives existence to 
the British monarch, and which appears in the whole 
course of the legislation and Constitution of Britain; viz., 
a faithful attachment to old institutions and a progress 
gradual, and though somewhat slow, suited to the exigencies 
of the land. 

XI. Moment: Tlie Civil Wars. 

The Furies symbolize those Ideals, which produced 
that fermBnting and bloody epoch of English History, 
fipom the time of Richard IL tili that of Edward IV. It is 
the transition period of English History, that which ends 
the Middle-age and introduces modern time. The Furies 
are the avengers of the innocent and the wronged; they 
are well disposed to the good. 
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The Herald calmly allows these Ideals to appear; 
they are necessary for the progress of the country. — Let 
US consider how England was prepared for them: 

During the reign of Edward III. (1327—77) England 
for the first time attained a national position. Consolidated 
by this great monarch, she became conscious of her own 
might, and of her relation to Christendom and herseif. 
English manufactures had now acquired such importance 
that they began to compete with those of Flanders, and 
gaye the inhabitants a distinction, not much less for wealth 
than for warlike greatness; justice was cultiyated and 
conscientiously administered; noble specimens of art were 
produced; the English language, by means of one cultivated 
writer, became the acknowledged speech of the country; 
the Papal Claims of supreniacy were rejected by the voice 
of the nation, and tiie unanimous agreement of parliament, 
never afterwards to be renewed. 

The spirit of progress, thus cherished and cultivated, 
could not be expected to work fruitlessly on the English 
mind. — There were still the tyranny and inhumanity of 
bondage; a licentious and incapable priesthood were in 
power. The Furies appeared as Wycliffe and his scholars; 
the common -sense spirit of the land welcomed them in 
their religious and political form. 

During the reign of Edward III. the fermenting spirit 
was held in subjection, at home bound to the path of calm 
development, and abroad led to waste in harren conquest. 
But it needed only an incompetent and irrational govern- 
ment, like that of Richard IL, to burst forth. 

It may be recalled to the recoUection of the reader, 
that the manner in which this civilization is developed is 
to be compared with that of Germany. 

2)ic ic^fo fcmmen, toetbct il^t nid^t lennen, 
3Bär't il^t nodj fo geleiert in alten ©d^tiften; 
6ic anaufel^n, bic fo Diel Uebel ftiften, 
Sljt tötirbet fte toilHommne öäfte nennen. 

It is very certain that a knowledge of the Furies, as 
appallingly depicted by Eschylus or solemnly delineated 
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after Phidias^ time, would not inform us as to the nature 
of these modern Furies*). 

To look at these Symbols of Enlightenment , Progress, 
and Reform we should well bid them welcome. That they 
eyer rouse the animosity of the Ignorant and perverted 
is alasl too tme. 

^ie gfurien ftnb ed, niemanb toirb und Rauhen, 
-^übfd^, tool^rgeftaltet, fieunbüd^/ jung bon Salären; 
2a^ euc^ mit il^nen ein, il^r fofft etfal^ren, 
9Bie fd^tangenl^aft bevleten fotd^e Stauben. 

That these fair and noble forms, to whom modern 
civilization is so much indebted, are the causes of mani- 
fold sufferings is a melancholy truth; court them and a 
hundred malicious enemies will seek your destruction. 
They are harmless and innocent as doves, yet crush and 
destroy established ignorance and corruption. 

Yes, they are spiteful; superstition and despotism know 
that to their cost. In this carnival season when wisdom 
seems foUy and foUy wisdom, when each man, bent on 
rational improvement, declares his nature frankly, they too 
assume no hypocritical form, but teil men boldly and openly 
they come to bring woe to the city and land, even as 
their divine originator spoke in his time; "Think not that 
I am come to send peace on *barth: I am come not to 
send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
the mother, and the daughter- in -law against the mother- 
in-law." 

Alecto, the Never-resting ; the ideal of Enlightenment. 

The idea of Enlightenment naturally precedes the 
sister ideas who are in dependence on her. 

SBai^ l^itft e8 euäf, il^r ioetbet uni betirauen! 

Nothing avails; the British character is of such a 
kind, that it will embrace witii joy the ideas Wycliffe and 



*) IJebel is here to be understood as activity; in the same manner 
as Mephisto is named the spirit of Evil. . 
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Chaucer have produced ; under the influence of which the 
people will be led to examine more particularly their social 
and political rights, tili at length these appear less worthy 
than formerly : Slavery is still in existence ; the nobles 
still exercise cruel rights; heavy taxes must be borne; 
the country is incommoded by a licentious and greedy 
priesthood; the political rights they possess are not guar- 
anteed, and even were they so, they are no longer such 
as can afford satisfaction. 

@ü tviffen toit bie 9raut aud^ ^u bebrängen: 

Nay it has gone so far: 

®8 l^at fogav ber gteunb, \>cx toenig Sßod^en, 
SBeräd^ttid^e« bon il^r ju ber gefrrod^enl 
Serföl^nt man fid^, fo bleibt bod^ ettoad j^dngen. 

That is, for example, on account of the incapacity of 
Richard IL there broke ont in his reign dissension in par- 
liament. On this, the friend of Enlightenment, the House 
of Commons, spoke contemptuously of the king to the 
Lords, and therefore Commons, Lords, aad Clergy made 
common cause against the Royal Anthority. 

Megara, the hostile, the ideal of Progress. 

In Alecto we have the ideal which incites to Megara, 
the ideal of Progress : Tisiphone the ideal of the Avenge- 
ment of Murder is the effect. In this sense the eflfects 
produced by Alecto are mere @pa§. 

Progress is only to be effected by curbing, diminish- 
ing, or overthrowing the sway of those wlio represent 
the power of ignorance and perversity; but these authori- 
ties are powerful and by no means inclined to see their 
sway diminished, — on the contrary. — In the struggle 
which hereupon eusues Asmodeus appears. 

Asmodeus, the destroyer, iö a demon of the Hebrew 
Mythology, who, impelled by lust, murdered the seven hus- 
bands of Sarah in one night. He also appears in the 
Talmud as a voluptuous demon, thirsting after women. — 
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Women are the natural rights of men, as referred to in 
index, Asmodens personifies the spirit of Usurpation which 
declared itself at this time in England, and produced the 
Wars of the Roses as also the French Wars; and further; 
there was revolution in the time of Richard IL and Henry 
VI. ; the Lollards arose ; the king sought for absolute rule ; 
the prerogative of royal birthright was disregarded and 
set aside by parliament; the English Crown became the 
prize of Pretendants allied with France or Burgundy. 

Tisiphone, the ideal of the avongement of Marder. 

This is the ideal which inspired to the actions and 
reactions, to the revolutions and wars, of this bloodiest 
Century of English history. 

XU. Moment. — Englisli History from 1485 

tiU 1558, 

In the period just portrayed the independent and 
warlike spirit of the nobility was broken, constitutional 
authority became established; and the people, who had 
suffered little from the evils of the civil war, continued 
to prosper and grow streng. The national spirit had at 
the same time been gradually weaned from the influence 
of the clergy, and thus prepared for any religious refor- 
mation, which a rational government might please to ordain. 
The moment is at length come, whenthe nation is to enter 
into the path leading directly to its modern political sig- 
nificance. 

^tlieh' c8 mäi, jur Seite toeöjutoeid^en, 

^enn tva^ ie^t !ommt, ift nid^t Don eured ©Icid^en. 

The English state advances to take its modern Posi- 
tion in the world. It is characterized by a spirit very 
different from that now at large in Christendom. The 
Cpmmon-sense of the Tudor family is its Herold; for 
Henry VH., by wisdom only, ended the civil wars, and 
made a permanent union of England and Scotland possible. 

9 
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^t fel^i, toie ^df ein Berg l^etan0ebtftngt. 

The English state has in it all the elements necessary 
for defence. 

3RU bunten Zeppi^i^tn bie äBeid^en fblt} bel^&ngt. 

It is enhanced by varied social, political, and indns- 
trial rights and privileges. 

Its governing head is armed with long teeth, — that 
which is necessary for healthy culture; but which, when 
required, are also the terrible instrumentg to wound, and kill. 
They symbolize the English ideas of support and defence. 

The proboscis symbolizes the spirit of commerce, the 
grand peculiarity of the English. It is a sense and in- 
strument, which enables to discover and collect, whatever 
the national body requires for its consumption or benefit ; 
it can also be a Instrument of defence ; yet, it is at best 
a delicate instrument. 

3m ^aden ft^t bie ^iexü^'iaxie gftau, 
anit feinem ©tabuen Mtt fie ü^n genau; 
2)ie anbre broben[tel^enb, j^errlid^'l^el^r, 
Umgiebt ein ®lanj, ber blenbet miäi gu fel^r. 
gut ©eite fielen gefettet eb(e grauen, 
2)ie eine bang, bie anbre frol^ gu fd^auen; 
2)ie eine ttünfd^t, bie anbre fftl^lt fic^ frei. 
Serfünbe jebe, ioer fie fe^l 

Such is the English Genius. It is accompanied by 
four ideals; Fear, Hope, and Prudence prevail; but Pru- 
dence leads the state, and over it floats gloriously the 
ideal of rational triumph. 

The ideas which ruled in England from 1485 tili 
1558 are thus beautifully and masterly symbolized. 

Thus, it is the ideal Fear which declared itself, as it 
itself describes, with the pretenders who troubledthe reign 
of Henry VIl.; it is the Ideal Fear which accompanied 
the decisive steps by which Henry VIH. realized his coun- 
try's wish, in establishing an independent national church; 
and which held solitary sway over the nation during the 
reign of Mary. — But during all this time Hope and Pru- 
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dence were also present, and Prudence ever directed the 
genius of the nation, tili, under the reign of Elizabeth, 
the ideal Victory shone supreme. 

IUI. Moment — Zoilo-Tlier£dtes. 

Zoilus and Thersites were two distinct individuals, but, 
with regard to their disposition, worthy of being regarded 
as one. 

In Zoilus is symbolized the Spanish, or, rather, Papal 
Spirit, which towards the end of the 16£- Century and the 
beginning of the 17S-, attacked what it could not appre- 
ciate ; of whose works nothing has descended to us ; and 
which is now only notorious as being the symbol of malice 
and stupidity. 

In the ugly and deformed, but, also, silly and mali- 
cious Thersites is symbolized that English Gatholic, and, 
stiU more, Aristocratic party spirit, which worked for the 
overthrow of its own great national cause, and able and 
noble leaders; yet ineflFectually, and to its own hurt. There 
is no nationality in Zoilo-Thersites. 

The spirit in both cases was similar: it was a spirit 
antagonistic to enlightenment and reason. To express the 
delicate differenees of the Spanish and English Aristocrat- 
ic spirit in their alliance, the double named symbol has 
been chosen. 

After the accession of Elizabeth to the English throne 
an abominable spirit, just as here described^ appeared in 
the country; there was internal rebellion and conspiracy, 
and fereign hatred/ which finally declared itself in the 
Invincible Armada. But English Gommon-sense was daunt- 
less and streng. It Struck its vile antagonist with truly 
a master-stroke of its pious wand. 

©0 treffe t>x6), bu SunHjenl^unb, 

a)e8 frommen ©tobeS SÄeifterfttid^. — 

The succeeding changes, as given further, are histor- 
ical: 

9* 
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SBie {^d^ bie ^o^litoetQ^e^alt 

©0 fd^nca 8um eWn Älumt^en f>aütl — 

In the other, this animal spirit*), at once religious 
and secular , there is symbolized the spirit of Jesuitism ; 
and, similarly, in the bat*), that pf the English Aristo- 
cratic Catholic party. 

6ic eilen brausen lum Sßttnn. 

These spirits consorted and planned their evil d^signs 
against England, not in this country, bat on the continent, 
and chiefly in France. Their machinations waken foUow- 
ing murmur in the country: 

grifd^ ! bal^mtm tanjt man fdjon. — 

Sül^tft hn, t9ie uni» bad umpid^t/ 
a)a« öefj)enftif(ije Oejüd^t? 
©auf't eg mir bod^ tiber'iJ $aar. — 
aOBarb id^'Ä bod^ am Ju^ gctoal^r. — 
Äeinet ift öon unS öctte^i — 
2iae bod^ in gurd^t gefcftt. — 
®ana Detborben i[t bet Bpa% — 
Unb bic Sepien tooKten ba«, 

This is the murmür awakened in England by the ap- 
pearance and secret workings of the Jesuitic and Ariöto- 
cratic party; this abominable spirit declared itself most 
markedly in the Gunpowder plot (1605), which, for a hun- 
dred years afterwards, aflfected the minds of the people 
like a dark unnatural spectre. 

ll¥. Moment. Time of Shakespeare. 

There now appears a phenomenon which the Herold, 
with all his good-will for the protection of the land, for 
the peaceable and uninterrupted march of the carnival, 



*) To read a particular description of the otter and the bat, and 
anderstand the details as the symbolic langoage demands, will 
well repay the reader. 
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cannöt explain ; yet its unusual glory and lustrous promise 
awe him into yielding it an adequate place: 

It is the modern era of British History which begins ; 
and the spirits of the same which now appear. — Queen 
Elizabeth sits secure on her throne ; her great and rational 
policy has developed and inspired the genius of the 
country. 

Whence come the wondrous spirits of the new time? 
Their principles have ever existed; they are not peculiar 
to any country, but common to all. Careful and rational 
etUtore, as has been in England, are alone necessary to 
produce them. There had already long been tokens that 
such a burst of intellectual power and splendour was pos- 
sible in Britain; civil wars, despotism, and ignorance had 
thwarted its appearance. It has taken long, but the mo- 
ment come, it was not otherwise thän with the suddenness, 
the lustre, the novelty, and commanding power here de- 
scribed: The Common-Sense of the land might well be 
Startled at the wondrous phenomenon. 

The Knabe Lenker is the British Faust, the Ideal 
Spirit of the new time. Plutus is the British kaiser or 
Practical Spirit. Knabe Lenker and Plutus well describe 
the tendencies of these Spirit. The relation between them 
is also beautiful and hopeful. How different is here the 
Situation of the British Faust from that commanded by 
the German Faust at the opening of the Seoond Part. 

It is the Ideal Spirit of Britain as it appeared in 
Dunbar, Douglas, Spencer, Herrick, Suckling, and Milton 
in poetry; in Marlowe, Webster, Shakespeare, Fletchef, 
Beaumont, Jonson, and Massinger inthedrama; in Hooker, 
Knox, Taylor, Bunyan, Barrow, Tillotson, South, Burney, 
Sherlock, Baxter, and Fox in theology; in Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Napier, and Newton in philosophy. This Plutus, 
who appears to work for the material well-being and po- 
litical power of the nation, who looks at men as men, and 
values them only for moral and intellectual worth, is the 
spirit of the two Bacons, the two Cecils, Sadler, Throg- 
morton, Walsingham, and of EHzikbeth herseif. It is the 
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spirit which cultivated the practica! tendencies of the 
English; which developed agriculture , manufactures , and 
commerce; which groonded the East India Company ; which 
promoted ship building; which made England the champion 
and protectress of Protestantism; and a competitress fco* 
the soyereignty of the sea. 

It is Ideal Genius which first appeared; and which 
introduced the modern practica! spirit of England* With 
commanding Toice he Orders his steeds to halt, — Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, and Philosophy a^e the submissive per- 
formers of his will, and bear him in his enlightening 
course round the world. 

«alt! 
aHoffe l^ftnmet ettve Sflügel, 
Süiflet hm 0ebwl^nten Qü^il, 
SXetftevt fud^, to>ie id^ eud^ mtxfttt, 
Slcuifcljet l^in, Wenn idf begeifttel — 
S)ie{e Mumt (a^t und eieren I 

He now requires the Common -Sense of the age to 
teil the import of his appearace, and the nature of him- 
seif and atibendants. 

$erü(b, auf! nad^ beiner SBeife, 
(^l^e toir D(xn eud^ entfCiel^en, 
Vini 5U fd^ilbetn, und iu nennen; 
^enn mir finb Slllegürien, 
Unb fo foKteft bu un^ iennen. 

This is beyond the power of Common-Sense, who can 
only judge of mind by its practical effeots. He however 
describes the Ideal spirit as it appeared in poetry, the 
drama, philosophy, and politics. 

(SrftHd^ bift bu jung unb fd^dn, 
«olblpüd^figer ^nabe bift bu. 

Yet for embracing and cultivating rational ideals this 
Ideal spirit is still too undeveloped; that is — 

— ©odj bie grauen, 
eie mdd^ten bid^ gan) oudgetoad^fen fd^ouen. 
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Nevertheless it is the promise of a noble and power- 
ful spirit, such as the country requires: 

3)u f(^einfft mir ein fünftiget ©|)onftrer, 
fUtöft fo Don $aud aud ein SSerfül^rer. 
2)et ^U0cn f^loaraer 8H4, 

''The dark and terrible enlightenment of this spirit". 

— bie Sladjt hex Sioden, 
(Srl^fitett Don jutocinem SBanb! 

''Its unenlightened, yet noble aristocratic and prelatic 
principles, lit up with the rarest gems of rational know- 
ledge". 

Unb ipeld^ ein jietlid^ei^ ©eioanb 
gliejt bit s>on ©djultern au ben ©otfen. 

This elegant robe is the classic lambic pentameter. 
It was the Earl of Surrey who, early in the sixteenth 
Century, by reviving the study of Italian, and introducing 
blank verse and the sonnet, gave English versification 
much of that regularity and melody for which it was at 
this time already remarkable. 

aWit ^nr^urfaum ~ 

Bound together with, the brighest tone of nature. 

— unb ©lifeettanb — 
Puns, quibbles, jests. 

Wlan Unnte bid^ ein äRäbd^en fd^eUen — 

The majesty, tiie waywardness, the beauty, the vanity, 
the strength, the weakness, the passion; the tenderness, 
the pranks, tho whims of the genius of this time,. make 
it appear feminine in character ; yet above it, and thjrough 
it, shines a genius which stamps it as the production of 
strong, active, and thoughtful man. 



X0Ö) toürbeft bu au SBol^I unb aßel^, 
Stud^ ieto fd^on l^i a^eibd^en getten : 
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It is an ideal power which, unripe as ii is, applied 
to any rational ideal, would indeed produce, but not wifli 
finished satisfactory art. 

eie leierten bid^ bad 9ifß(L 

The ideal spirit could still receive profitable instniction 
from ideale of the simplest kind. 

The Ideal Spirit now further draws out the Common 
sense of the age to a criticism of the new practical Spirit: 

®r f (ijelnt ein Äöniö tcid^ unb milbe ; 
äBol^I bem, ber feine ©iinft erlangt! 
(&x f^at niii^S tociter ju erftreben; 
äBü'i^ irgenb fel^tte, f^äl^t fein mia, 
Unb feine reine Suft }u geben 
3ft größer alS 8eft4 unb (BIM. 

ünale £en!et. 

$icbei batfft bu nidjt (teilen bleiben, 
a)tt mujt il^n red^t ßenau befd^reiben. 

§erolb. 

^ad SBüvbige befd^teibt ftc^ nid^t 
^od^ ba9 gefunbe äßonbgefld^t/ 

This spirit has an ecciesiastical appearance, but is, 
at the same time, healthy, rational, and natural. 

®in boffer 9»unb — 

The English language has become an important brauch 
of study, and by means of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bacon 
has attained an important position in Europe. 

— (gtblüljte SBangen, 
S)ie unterm 6d^mudt beS ^urband pxan^m, 

The cheeks refer to the material prosperity of the 
nation, as this was furthered and characterized by the 
outlet given to English manufactures and commerce in the 
trade with Russia, and the Levant, and more especially in 
the establishment of the East India Company. 

3m gattenüeib ein reid^ SSel^agen. — 
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From perplexed and warring ideas, appeared at lengtli 
that rational and imposing style of art which Inigo Jones 
began, and Christopher Wren continued to cultivate. 

SDBa« foß id^ öon hm Slnftanb fagcn? 
SW8 Sctrfd^er fd^cint er mir Befannt. 

There is thus denoted tbe noble position England 
took toward the oppressed Dutch, the expatriated French 
Protestants, and how itasserted the rights of humapity 
against the Spaniards in America. 

This is the Practica! Spirit of England, or, 

$(uiud, M ffttiä}i^um^ ®oti genannt: 
2)erfel6e lommt in $run! bal^er, 
S)er l^ol^e ^aifer tottnfd^t il^n fel^r. 

Thereupon the knabe Lenker is induced to describe 
the nature of Ideal genius, and to scatter its gifts among 
the people; tbis is to be taken literally, not figuratively. 

©in bie SSerfö^toenbung, hin bie ^oefle; 
^ »in ber ^oet, ber ftd^ öottenbet, 

SBenn er fein eigenft ®ut üerfd^toenbet. 
9lu4 i4 ^^^ unemte^üd^ rei^ 
Unb f^ä^e mid^ bem $Iutu$ gleid^, 
8e(eb' unb fd^müdt' i^m %ani unb ©d^maud; 
Xa^, toa^ i^m fel^It, baiS tl^eir id^ an^. 

He now blosses those around him with his costliest 
treasures: •* 

a)a f})rin0t txm ^erlenfd^nur l^ertjor*). 

"There is a string of the rarest rational ideas". 

9lel^mt golbne Qpan^e für $aI9 unb Ol^r; 
S(ud^ Stcanm unb i^rdnd^en ol^ne Sfel^I; 
3n Stingen löpdjfle« Sutoel; 
9(ud^ Sffämmd^en fjoenb' id^ bann unb toann, 
©rtimrtenb, too eS günben lann. 

"Here the incorruptible treasures of the reason for 
the adornment of your social body; here similar treasures 



*) The natore of these tniths will be judged from the symbol. 
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for your execnÜTe power. From time to üme I also 
seatter ptire enlightenment, expecting to see it take due 
effect" : This is the popularization of the Greek and Latin 
languages; the great dramatists disseminating their precious 
ideas to the people from the stage; and Bacon propagating 
the ideas on which modern science is to be raised. Leam- 
ing is at this moment more esteemed than rank 

But it is here as it has been at all times: the sower 
scatters his seed; a harren, or a thomy, or a good soil re- 
ceives it The age is still unable to appreciate the hi^ 
and noble ideas which its Ideal genius scatters with liberal 
band. Grasping them for unworthj or unsuitable purposes, 
the ideas lose their value, and are submitted to stränge but 
worthless transformations, as here described. This is very 
beautifully given. 

On this Ideal genius turns from the people to a 
party. 

$aft bu mit nid^t bie SBinbeSbrout 
2)eS äMergefjoanneiS ant)ertraut? 
2tnV idj ttic^ft 0lü(ftt(IJ, tote bu lettcfk? 
f&in xd) n^t ha, tool^in bu beuteft? 
Unb tou^t' id^ nid^t auf fül^nen ^d^toingen 
Süt bid^ bie ^alrne }u eningen? 
äßie oft id^ aud^ für bid^ gefod^ten, 
aXic ift e^ jeberaett ^e^iHdtl 
Söenn ßorbeet beine ©titne fdjftnüdft, 
^ $05 id^ il^n nid^t mit @inn unb $anb geflod^ten? 

This is a new phase of the spirit of Bacon and Hob- 
bes; the general public cannot understand him; he turns 
to the party which eommands the wealth and influence of 
the time. — It is an allusion to the self-assumed subser- 
viency to which Genius iu England has often, when per- 
haps obliged, resorted. The knabe Lenker had no need 
to make this parade of his merits and powers. 

But with this subjection of himself to a party his 
supreme power ends, and Plutus, thus challenged, takes 
the ruling position. Yet grandly practical and noble does 
he declare himself a lover, a protector of intellectual 
worth: 
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IBenn'd nU^x^ xft, ba( x^ Ht geugtti^ (eifte, 

©0 faß* id^ ßcm; Mft ®eift öon meinem (Seifte. 

2)u l^onbelft ftel« nad^ meinem ©inn, 

»ift reicher, als id^ feitet hin. 

3(1J fdj&fte, beinen 2)ienft au lol^nen, 

2)en grünen 3^eig ^ot allen meinen ihonen. 



©in toal^reS SBort terlilnb' id^ ollen: 
a^ein lieber @ol^n, an bir l^ab' idff Gefallen. 



It is the national comfort, security, and peace bestow- 
ed by Practical Genius, which gives birth to Ideal Genius. 

The Knabe Lenker hereupon complains to bis pro- 
tecting power, that bis mission has been, if not altogether, 
yet chiefly, in vain. To understand bim fully, more edu- 
eation and experience are necessary; and these will be 
acquired by the people in an age of furious political and 
religious struggles, and by the reaction of a licentions and 
artificial literature. 

XV. Moment*): Honse of Stewart. 

There now begins a Weibergeklatsch: this is not the 
din of rational principles in contention, but that of oppo- 
sing theological and political principles, where all manly 
principle is awanting; confusion, wrangling and impotence 
prevail. — It is the house of Stewart which is now brought 
before us. 

This family wasted its life in opposing the tendencies 
and spirit of the age: Before its accession to the throne 
that factious and catholio party in favour of Arabella 
Stewart had already appeared. The policy adopted by 
James I. evoked the Puritan sect, an Opposition to politi- 
cal and religious despotism. The Ideals of the country 
are so many and various that they are taken as one im- 
potent body. 

The political and religious öutcry against the Stewart 
Spirit, here entitled Weibergeklatsch, brings Mephisto more 



'*') The dlTision wiH now te di^pensed ivith. 
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fully before our notice ; the spirit of Charles I. is masterlj 
represented under the Abgemagerte. 

Still this Mephisto is the spirit of progress; this nar- 
row-minded and senile spirit of Royalty, unable to xinder- 
stand the nature of the people , and its own relation to 
them, and despite the most eamest wamings trifling with 
its worth and dignity, roused them to declare their worth 
and assert their divine right to settle for ever the nature, 
bounds, and prerogatives of royalty and cömmonalty. 

SSom 2txhe mir, elleS SBeil&dgefd^Ied^t! 
3(ä^ toeij, bir !omm* idj niemal« redj^t. — 

The Stewart family could brook no Opposition. It 
had its own ideal of despotic sway based on an assumed 
divine right. It wished to reign as absolutely as William 
the Conqueror; büt, as impotently as here described, it 
songht to enforce its dotard despotism. 

2Bie nodj bie grau ben §erb öerfal^/ 
S)a l^ie^ xäi 9Ck)aritia. 

As the Wife, that is England, laboured only for the 
benefit of her lord, this ruling power was called Avaritia. 
This was the royal Ideal which induced William L to sub- 
ject or marry England. This was the foreign husband, 
the Woodcutter, whom maiden England was obliged to 
obey and reverence. 

Xa ftanb ed gut um unfer ^aui : 
iRur \>Ul l^erein unb nid^td l^erauS ! 
3(^ eiferte für Äift' unb ed^rein. 

It was then a splendid time for despotism; all that 
was produced in the country was for its use , chiefly. It 
was very zealous about the Contents of every cupboard 
and ehest of the natiön-*, and noted all in its Doomsday- 
Book; all this was its property. 

^ad foSte tool^I gar tin Safter fe^n! 
But in newer times things go differently: 
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a)i)# Ol* in ottemeufken ^aJ^xen 
2)ad äßei( nid^t mel^r getool^nt au f{)aten, 
Unb^ tote ein jebet böfer ^Äl^Ier, 
S&eit mt^t Segietben l^at al^ ^l^alet. 

The nation will no longer work for the monarch alone, 
will no longer be the slave of his despotism. It has' ra- 
tional views of its own, which it desires to accomplish; 
it will seek its own enlightenment, its own adyancement^ 
its own comfort, and, thns, at the same time, that of its 
colonies or daughters, and of nelghbouring states ; it desires 
to direct its acquisitions to trade, to commeree, to art, 
and to science. It is better clothed and fed, it drinks 
better, and can even aflford luxnry, and wherever it has 
profited, whether in art, science, commerce or politics, it 
applies the gain to still further advantages. — 

S)a hUiX>t bent ^anne i>xü ^u bitlben. ^ 

Bat on account of all this Despotism, once regnant, 
mnst suffer. Therefore has he sujik into ^ his present £a- 
mished form. The whole wealth and power of the country 
no longer exist merely to satisfy his licentious, or destruc- 
tive will. 

It sees debts on every band, debts it owes to foreign 
secular and ecclesiastical despotism; these the nation will 
not recognize. 

This is the spirit which would introduce monopolies, 
force benevolences, roh the rieh, lame commerce, and 
min trade, in order that his so-named debts may be paid. 

2)ad fteigevt mir bed ®oIbe$ 9leia; 
fdm mAnnlid^en ©efd^Ie^tö, bev ©eial 

He now calls himself &tii, and is no more an ideal 
protected by a regnant active power, but is itself an active 
spirit, — that is, the active spirit he represents is as 
weak and passive as a mere ideal His name has not 
changed from Avaritia, only this has been adapted to the 
language of the land. 
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Now ensues the spirit of the stfuggle whioli rationally 
guarantees the Constitution of the realm. 

The Constitution of the country is drawn hy dragons; 
these are Symbols of the traditional and reverential ideas 
enjbertained l^ the main body of the people. It is this 
steady attachment to such necessary ideas, that i% now to 
bear the nation tibrough its present troubles, and, in two 
greaii revolutions, give the Constitution its moder^ form. 

The Hauptweib is the ideal of the Parliamentv — 
Charles rouses this, not to manly action, but tp rail and 
scold under the name of its ideal. That is, not only Char* 
les, but the Parliament itself, play an unworthy part; both 
are alike fearful of action. 

SRit 2)v<ui^ mag ber ^aä^t geiaett^ 
3ft'« Vod^ am ®nbe Ättg unb Xtug! 
®t fommt, bie SRänner aufjurcijen; 
©ie fhtb fd^on unhtquem ßenug. 

"Royalty may well dispute with the Aristocracy and 
Commonalty, — this Charles in spite of all is but a liar 
ajid a deceiver. He will but rouae up the rational power» 
of the country, which are already.stirring enough." 

This parliamentary scandal calls forth the . various 
political and religious sects of England, Scptland, and Ire- 
land. These declare themselves in tiie sama unmaaly 
form, önly more vehemently. 

. S)er ^ivi^mmnl ^eid|' il^m eine ^(a))^el 
SBit foßen feine grafte f^eu'n! 
This is against the spirit of Charles. 
2)ie i)xa^en finb toon 5oIg ttnb ^pip^; 

And now the reverential principles of tiie country 
are scoflfed. « 

grifd^ an unb bringt auf il^n l^ineinl 

They will go farther; they will attack disorderly and 
irrationally the puppet Charles, who is protected in bis 
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place by the revered const^ntional principles of the nation. 
— There is already massacre and rebellion in Ireland and 
rebellion in England and Scotland. 

The Common - Sense of the conntry raises its voice 
against the impending conflict, which threatens the destruc- 
tion of all the nation has acquired, when at once the 
Constitutional principles of the country develop their bent 
and capability. 

^tffi, toie bie ßtimtnen Ungepalten, 
Betoegi in tafd^ getvonnenen 9lautn* 

Cromwell rises as the champion of the traditional and 
reverential principles of the nation. 

a)a8 ^oppüfiÜQelpaax entfalten 1 

A rational army and navy is at once developed. 

dnttüftet fdjütteln ftdj ber 2)radjen 
Umfd^ujjH«/ fettetft>eienbe Maiä^m. 

It is in the first place a revolution under a reiigious 
guise ; it is in the second place an enlightening revolution. 

S)ie aRenge füe^i, rein ift ber ^l<i^. 

Cromwell has accomplished his great work. Under 
his wise and streng rule, Plutus descends from his isolated 
Position and conaorts with the nation at large. He has 
tili yet been represented by the government, ruling for the 
national welfare ; now the people itself is prepared to 
cultivate the same spirit. 

^x imU l^erab, toie Utd^li^l 

(&x toinli, bie S^tadjen rül^ten ftd^. 

Cromwell gloriously vindicated the English Spirit at 
home and abroad, dealt out justice impartially, advanced 
science, fostered the seats of learning, promoted trade and 
commerce, and was himself a model of simplicity and 
temperance. His work is done. 

@r toinft, bie ^rad^en tül^ten ftd^; 
2)ie ittfte l^aBen fie \>cm SBagen 
aRtt (Stolb unb (&et% l^erandetroden. 
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The coBstitutional principles axe ag^in in their due 
place; Charles IL is on the throne. But, hencefortli, 
Plutus in reality rules Britain. Of tbese great political 
changes it maj well be said: 

Charles n. is not long on the throne, until Flatus 
perceives what troubles again await the country; upon 
this he addresses Ideal Genius. — 

8ift ftfi utib fron!; nun ftifd^ gu bdnet @^]^re! 
Stet ift fte nid^tl »ettoorten, ft^ätftg, toUb^ 
Umbt&ngt und l^ier ein fra^en^aft ®ebi(b. 

It is an age of suflfering and struggle. — Geiz, such 
as he is, is the representative of monarchy: it is an age 
of political degradation and Jesuitism; it is an age of 
scepticism and voluptuousness , in which religion is disre- 
garded, Shakespeare foi^jotten, and Miltoa ignored. — 
Physical science alone is furthered. 

Ideal genius obeys his wise andpractical adriser; but, 
before departing, he raises his roice in Milton, Dryden, 
Locke, Newton, and Boyle, declaring his attachment to 
the fostering genius of his fatherland. 

(21^, mit er f am.) 

^m ifl e8 Seit, bie ©d^äfte ju entfefl[«(nJ 
2)^ ©djlöffei: teef id^ mit be8 Serplb« 9*utl^. 
®« tl^ut fxd) aufl fdj^aut l^etl tn e^'xnm Äeffeln 
®ntn>icfe(t fic^'g unb ioaUt k>on golbnem IBlute; 
Sunädjfft ber ©d^mutf üon Rvonen, Sttiten, klingen; 
®§ fd^toiUt unb bv^l^t il^n fd^melgenb gu berfd^tingen. 

Plutus is no sooner amongst the people than he dis- 
closes.the rational treasures of whioh he is the genius. 
These are all of those precious qualities which can lend 
dignity, beauty, and magnificence to a nation; they are 
the civilizing and ennobling principles of colonization, liberty, 
toleration, and industry, which were now displayed in Bri- 
tain by its supreme Genius to awaken worthy desires in 
the country. — Thus, Jamaica was acquired in 1659 and 
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Bombay in 1662; Pennsylvania was colonized in 1681; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679; the French Ref- 
ngees were welcomed in 1685, and by these the manu- 
factures of the country were raised and improved; the Hud- 
son-Bay Company was established fn 1699. 

But a spirit is awake in Britain which is not inclined 
to enter the path of calm development, nor can understand 
the more than golden treasures exhibited by Plutus; it is 
a material, an unlicensed, and short-sighted spirit. 

©eljt l^ter, o l^in! toic'g reic^Kd^ quillt, 
2)ie Äifte hx^ jum SRonbe füttt. — 
©efä^e ßolbne fd^meljen \x6), 
(^emünste SRoCten toätjen ftc^. — 
3)ucaten l^ü^fen toie geprägt. 
D toie mir baS ben 33ufen regtl — 
Sßie fc^au id^ aUe mein SBegel^rl 
Xa foUexn fie am 33oben l^er. — 
aWan bietet'S eu(^; benuftt'S nut ßleidf, 
Unb büdft cud^ nur unb toerbet rcid^ l — 
SQBir onbern, rüftig toie ber fQlxii, 
SBir nel^men ben Äoffer in SSeftJ. 

This is the spirit of the reigns of Charles 11. and James 
IL The civilization, freedom, and power of the country 
produced by the policy of great monarchs, and the ex- 
pression of the national will in a revolutiön, were threat- 
ened with annihilation ; arbitrary sway was almost re- 
established; the destructive passions of the people were 
roused ; plots were formed ; and civil wars again distrac- 
ted the country. 

The Common -Sense of the country in the Habeas 
Corpus Act and Test Act, and in the last remonstrances 
of the parliament with James 11., attempted to save the 
priceless treasures of the nation; but when a son was 
born to the king in whom the people saw the inheritor 
of a father's arbitrary will, it looked around in its Com- 
mon Sense for a rational means of deliverance: 

Vermummter ^lutuS, 3Ka«fenl^elb, 
©^lag' biefed ^oit mir aud bem gfelbl 

10 
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The Herald applies to Plutus, but to a DevTmiminter 
Plutus for assistance; that is, it has recourse to William 
of Orange, the reigning and hero genius of Holland, of 
whom his own and country's interests, nature, and hopes 
are similar to those oi Bri.ain. 

But in Britain lies the means of its own deliverance, 
when these are wielded by a circumspect and able man; 
therefore — 

2)ein ©tab ift tool^l baju bereit; 
SJetleiy il^tt mir auf furjc 3eit! — 

William desires that the rod of government be given 
him, and this is granted. 

3(^ tauc^' il^n rafc^ in ©üb unb (SJIutl^. — 
3lun, aWaSfen, fe^b auf eurer ©ut 1 

He dips his symbol of power in the boiling nature 
and inflamed reason of the people; that is, he declares 
on landing in England that he is come to assure the re- 
ligious and political Constitution of the land. — With him 
there is to be no dallying or trifling; a great and earnest 
work is to be performed. Woe to those who oppose his 
assertion of enlightenment ! 

England and Scotland ackno wiege William. It is'from 
Ireland chiefly that the (S^efd^rei unb ©ebiäng proceeds, — 
this country had to be subjugated with armed force. 

Thus Plutus effects his work of order: the people are 
brought back to the path of duty; the Constitution is con- 
firmed, — 

Xoäf fold^er Drbnung Unter)jfanb 
3xe^\x<i) ein unftdj^tbare^ 33anb. 

This was in passing the Bill of Rights on which the 
freedom of the British people is based; also in the free- 
dom of the press now decreed. 

Hereupon the Common-Sense of Britain may well say 
to William; 

S)u l^aft ein l^crrtid^ SBerf tooObrad^t. 
Sßie banf id^ beiner Hugen aRadJt! 
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But the far-sighted Plutus sees a new source of dan- 
ger: a principle is supreme in France, antagonistic to the 
interests of civilization and humanity. Represented by 
Louis XIV. this has already been directed to overthrow 
the religious and political freedom of Europe. Holland 
espeoially, and France itself have already deeply suffered. 
Britain has already successfuUy opposed the power; its 
interests are now more than ever connected with those of 
Holland and of Europe. The fatal power is not subdued; 
it is, on the contrary, exerting its baleful influence more 
than ever. The cause of Europe is one. — From this 
time British politics and interests are Continental politics 
and interests. — There is now described the salutary ef- 
fects exerted by Britain for Europe, tili, in the year 1815, 
it finally restores the natural equilibrium of the continent. 

With this prospect before it Plutus, richer and mightier 
tiian ever, and strong in the spirit which is increasing its 
possessions in every part of the world, calmly and earnestly 
replies : 

9lo(l^ Ibtauci^t t^, ebler ^teunb, ®ebu(b : 
(&& brol^t nod^ mand^erlei Xumult. 

XVI. Moment. 

In Geiz there is symbolized the spirit of the govem- 
ment of Louis XIV. in his age, and of Louis XV.: the 
reign of senility, Jesuitism, and bigotry; of shameless ex- 
travagance and of brazen vice ; of wicked and irrational 
despotism, — it is the reign of Pompadour, Dubarri, and 
Law; the people is nothing; it lives only to work and suf- 
fer for its rulers. 

We heard the Abgemagerte or Geiz lament his troub- 
lous and perilous Situation in England; but in France his 
Situation is secure and comfortable : 

©0 !ann man bod^, tocitn eS helxeht, 
SSetgnilöUdjf biefen ÄreiS befd^auen. 

An immense army ofificial and military, such as Britain 

10* 
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neither required nor allowed, is here, in France , kept up 
for the protection of his person and the accomplishment 
of his will. He will however not act openly; by his pan- 
tomimic gestures, i. e. by the influence of his court, this 
principle will make other lands (wives) his own — subject 
them to a licentious and abominable government of which 
he is the supreme spirit. To do this eflfectually he will 
use wizard tricks — he will handle gold like clay; this 
refers to the manner in which the scheme of Law was 
abused; how the Stuart family was assisted in its armed 
pretensions against Britain ; to the financial artifices , the 
subsidies, the Mississipi scheme, etc. Thus it costs Geiz 
nothing to carry out his plans. 

The Common-Sense of Britain sees how strongly this 
malignant Spirit affects neighbouring nations and his own 
security. His moral and political feelings are offended; 
in him is roused the sense of nature and humanity; he 
will altack ®eij with armed power. 

But Plutus perceives how this unnatural principle has 
roused its own avenger: 

@t al^net nid^t, toa« unS öon au^en brol^t. 

2a^ if^n bie Slarrentl^eibung treiben! 

S^m toirb fein 9laum für feine ^ßüffen bleiben. 

A power springing from beyond the existing intellec- 
tual pale (von Stufen) is pr eparing to meet and overthrow 
®cij; but, at the same time, to disturb the condition of 
Europe. 

Öefrt ift ntäd^tig, mäd^tiger ift bie SfJotl^. 

"The laws of a nation are powerful; but when these 
laws drive the people to despair, and threaten to deprive 
them of a natural means of existence and of all natural 
rights, these laws are trampled on and destroyed." 

That intellectual movement is referred to which de- 
clared itself in Britain in the seventeenth Century, and 
was further developed in the eighteenth; and which, having 
been accepted and popularized in France, preeminently 
brought about the great revolution. 
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The aim of this movement is to vindicate the dignity 
of Pan, that is of natural Humanity or of the People in 
general. The various Spirits, who now appear, prepare 
for his final introduction. It is the awakening of the long- 
oppressed humanity of France and of Europe generally, 
which one by one casts of the shackles of Geiz, sapping 
the opposing barriers, artfuUy mocking the decayed strength 
tili, in tumultuous and destructive fury, it hurls the perni- 
cious Principle from its place. 

©etümmet unb ©efang : this is the spirit of the new 
opinions advocated by the foUowers and partisans of Locke, 
by Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and especially by Toland, Wol- 
laston, Mandeville, Collins, Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan. 

3)o8 toilbe §eet, e§ fommi gumal 
fßon SBergeSl^ö^' unb SGBalbegt^al ; 
Untoiberftel^ttd^ fd^reitet'S an: 
©ie feiern il^ten großen ^an, 

It is the sensational schood which comes at once from 
the heights and depths of original nature; which rejects 
blind belief, and traditional art and science ; and founds 
its knowledge on Sensation, Observation, and reflexion only. 
Such a philosophy as theirs is not to be opposed; it is a 
natural philosophy, which celebrates the glory of humanity 
to the prejudice of traditional and dogmatic hierarchy. 

©ie toiffen bodj, toaS feiner toeij^ 
Unb brängen in bcn leeren ÄreiS. 

These philosophers know well what must be the ulti- 
mate effect of their writings, but not the slumbering mas- 
ses for whom they write. They now usurp the intellec- 
tual throne in the country. 

3«^ Jcttw' ewd^ tool^I unb tuetn großen $anl 
3ufammen l^oi^t il^r fill^nen ©d^ritt getl^an. 

Plutus, whilst allowing them a free and undisturbed 
place in his neighbourhood, was not Ignorant of their power 
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and signification. Nay, he knew this better than them- 
selves ; for, whilst the philosophers only looked to an ideal 
reformation , Plutus, with practical sense, saw also one 
that would be real. But they are a portion and necessity 
of the time; they are a hope for the future; and thus he 
dutifuUy yields them a place, and wishes them fortune. 

©eJjuftteS »olf bu, gtitterWau ! 
©ie fommen xo^, fie fommen taul^^ 
3n IJol^em ©:>)nin0, in tafdjietn Sauf, 
2>u treten berb unb tüd^tig auf. 

This is the spirit of Swift, Young, Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollet, etc. who foUowed the fore-mentioned writers, as 
here described. It is a spirit which fiercely and unspar- 
ingly mocked and exposed the mechanical religious exer- 
cise, the hierarchichal hypocrisy, the vice and weaknesses 
of the time, thus exercising a mighty influence and sapping 
the authority of Geiz. 

The reaction against Geiz began in Britain; but his 
influence here was comparatively weak, so that this move- 
ment was not continued. It was in France especially, 
that this monster sought to trample nature and humanity 
under foot. French Ideal Genius was thus influenced to 
take up the reaction begun in Britain, and adapt it to its 
own circumstances and misfortunes, in consequence of which 
it revolutionized not only its own fatherland but Europe. 
The histoiy of France is therefore in the meantime more 
especially brought b^fore our notice. 

The troop of Fauns symbolizes with beauty and force 
the spirit of the Voltaire School. They are wild and wan- 
ton spirits, far removed from the noble simplicity and calm 
repose of natural and cultivated humanity. They are 
mocking and lustful in nature, and are nevertheless a vin- 
dication of nature and humanity. 

Goethe details the attributes of this school. Instead 
of the vine they are wreathed with oak-foliage, the emblem 
of northern mind. The influence they exercised on the 
ideale of their time is thus described. 
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2)ae fd^abet atteS Bei grauen nid^t. 
SDcm gaun, toenn er bie ^atfd^e reid^t, 
»erjagt bie ©djfönfte ben Xanj nic^t leidet. 

It is how the ruling ideals of Prussia, of Russia, of 
France, of various German states, entered into joyous re- 
lationship with the Voltaire spirit. 

The Fauns are many; the Satyr Stands alone; it de- 
notes the spirit of Rousseau. The influenae, which this 
Single man exercised in creating the great Revolution against 
Geiz, entitles him to this particular place. Rousseau had 
no school; he Stands alone. 

2)er ©at^r f)ixp\t nun l^interbrein 
3Kit Si^Ö^wfwJ wtt^ bürrcm Söein. 

The description is a masterpiece. The Satyr is also 
a vindication of nature and humanity, but still further 
removed from cultivation than the fauns. It is the pas- 
sionate animalism of man. 

Uub gemfenarttg auf ^exQ€^f)'6f}'n, 
SBeluftigt er fidji um^er^ufel^en. 

Remote from all principles of human society that, 
represented by Rousseau, rejoices to live among the tow- 
ering characteristics of the mind; from this high position 
he looks down with scorn on the fruitful and comfortable 
regions inhabited by men in general. 

In the Gnomes, spirit of the newer demonology, watch- 
ers and explorers of undeveloped treasures, there is 
genially symbolized Inventors, Discoverers, or Scholars in 
general. — The great discoveries and researches of this 
time rationalized the European mind, and brought it nearer 
its great revolution against Geiz. France was at this time 
particularly distinguished by enlightening and awakening 
intellectuality. The works of Prevost, Fourier, Coulomb, 
Lavoisier, Buflfon, Cuvier, Bichat, Fourcroy, Lalande, etc. 
created a new epoch in the history of the human mind. 
This scientific movement was not confined to men of edu- 
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cation only; it captivated at once the fashionable and 
labouring classes of society. 

How aptly, how beautifully do the opening lines iUus- 
trate the habits of scientific men. 

a)a ttisp^elt ein bic Heine ©t^aar, 
6ie l^ält niäft gern ftd^ $aar an $aar. 
&c. 

And how true is this. 

SBir ftnb ber guten SRenft^en 3freunb. 
S)o(]^ bringen toir baS @oIb pi Xüq, 
2)amit man ftel^len unb fu))))e(n mag; 
fflxäft ®ifen fel^le bem ftolsen SRann, 
S)er attgemeinen SÄorb etfann. 
Unb toer bie brei ®ebot berati^t't, 
©id^ aud^ nic^td aud ben anbem madfi. 
2)ad aKed ift nic^t unfre ©c^ulb; 
S)rum l^abi fofort toie toir ©ebulb ! 

Whilst the genius of France was thus engaged for the 
benefit of man, the American people provoked by the un- 
just measures of the British government, rose to arms in 
defence of its rights, and successfully asserted its indepen- 
dence. This great result inspired especially the mind of 
France, and determined it on resistance to established 
authority. 

SRiefen. 

a)ie toirben SÄänner ftnb'8 genannt, 
9lm $aragebirge tool^l befannt. 
&c. 

The American revolutionists are well denominated 
Giants. They are further termed wild men: they are 
uncorrupted by, as they are unused to, the artificial forms 
of European civüization ; they are as nature fashioned them, 
unpolished, hard, and rough ; but they have in them a true 
sense of natural right, and are prepared by wild courage, 
strength, and natural stratagem, to assert their rights. 
They are like the inhabitants of the Harz, that is in spirit, 
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occupations, and habits; and they come to defend a 
freedom which the Harz inhabitants once enjoyed. 

Nymphs were youthful demi-deities who inhabited 
every stream of sentiment; without sentiment they could 
not live. They here symbolize the humanitarian ideals of 
a natural religion, which is still in its infancy; they are 
the beautiful but undefined aspirations after religious and 
political liberty which now charmed the national mind. 
The fauns, the satyr, the gnomes, the giants have led to 
these ideals. — In France, the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and the acknowledgement of the rights of the Protestants, 
already gave token that the national spirit had begun to 
intimidate the despotism of the aristocracy and the clergy. 

Pan denotes the populär spirit of humanity ; but of 
one country generally; the great Pan is the humanitarian 
nature of all peoples generally. The kaiser is the people 
in regard to its national and practical characteristics ; Pan 
is the people in regard to its natutal humanity. 

These Nymphs at length bring him before us ; that is, 
the half-natural, half-imaginary (demi-deities) ideals of re- 
ligious and political liberty created by fore-mentioned ra- 
tional powers, fauns, satyrs, etc., take hold of the greät 
body of the people, awaken, rouse, enlighten it, bring it 
for the first time in modern history before the world. It 
is no longer as in the middle-age the aristocracy and 
clergy, and deep into modern time, the king alone, which 
commands our attention; at length the People is some- 
thing. It is to take the supreme position in the develop- 
ment of the new epoch. 

Pan himself does not speak; he acts only, and acts, 
for good or for evil, for creation or destruction, according 
to the nature of the spirit which rules him for the mo- 
ments. — We are now to see y^hat are the spirits which 
guide him through this time. 

Now, first, the Ideals of the time Surround the people 
of Europe in orations, newspapers, pamphlets, books, etc., 
and instruct him as to his importance and power; then as 
to his past and present condition. 
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SX.uäf fommt et an\ 
<bai «a ber äBelt 
äSirb borgefteat 
3m großen $an. 

The natare of the people in general is described; 

3i^t $eiietften, umgebet iffti, 
3m ®auMtani umfd^toebet il^n! 
a)entt toeü er etnft unb gut babei^ 
6o tDia ex, ba( man ftöl^lid^ fe^. 

Reference is here made to the murderous wars to 
which he was led during the last Century. 

fiviä} unter'm blauen äßdlbebad^ 
SSerl^ielt ev ftd^ beftänbig foaö); 

"But now he is reposing, refreshed by an air of üb- 
erty, and soothed by the sounds of religious and political 
freedom, as yet, however, small indeed. He is lord of 
the State ; for, when it pleases him to repose in the füll 
sun-tide of enlightenment, all action, all progress is hush- 
ed; he reposes in the enjoyment of the culture which 
has Sprung up around him. On him depends also the 
State of the national ideas, whether they be in his mind 
active or inactive. But when he awakes from mental sleep 
to revolutionary action, all titled and organized powers 
shrink back with terror, and no force can resist him. Then 
honour to the people to whom honour is to be ascribed"! 

Unb $ei( il^m, bet und l^ergefü^rt! 

Thus did the Ideals of the time enlighten and inflame 
the people of Europe generally, and of France particularly. 

Goethe closes the list of the successive principles, 
which prepared Europe for the revolution, by a deputation 
of the gnomes. These scholars, who address themselves 
more particularly to the people, are the Political Econo- 
mists. By a series of able thinkers, Turgot preeminently, 
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all ranks of society in France had become inspired with 
a deep interest in political economy, and had learned to 
comprehend the evil proceeding from the protective and 
selfish System maintained by the government. Political 
questions had in consequence become the absorbing topic 
of the day. 

It is not to the government of the land the scholars 
appeal; for the government abuses natural and rational 
justice, — they lay their investigations before the people. 

The scholars describe their relation to Pan: they are 
bis servants; they work for him only. By means of the 
Wünschelruthe*), they discover the undeveloped powers 
and resources of the nation; it is then for the people to 
produce these for the benefit of society in general. They 
have just fallen on a treasure which has lain rusting since 
the year 1614, one which should limit the monarch's ab- 
solute power, and give the people a voice and share in 
their own government. This is well called 

©ine Duelle tounberfcar — 
and well may the scholars say; 

2)ie bequem betfj)rt^t gu geben, 
^a^ faum gu erteilen toax, 

This treasure is confided to the people for practical 
development: the cause of the people and of the gnomes 
is one; the exaltation of the one is the exaltation of the 
other. How true is this; 

a)iej betmagft bu ju bollenben ; 
Stimm e«, ^exx, in beine §ut! 
Sebcr @^ot in beinen .^änben 
Äommt ber gongen Säbelt gu Qui. 

Plutus perceives that the great social convulsion must 
at length take place, for the French government has out- 
lived its time, and cannot understand the national spirit. 
The Common -Sense of Britain and of Europe will well 

*) The Wünschelruthe symbolizes the principle of researeh. 
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require its füll courage to behold collectedly the terrible 
outburst, one on which the present and the future will 
disagree; but it is for the Herald to write it faithfuUy in 
dispatches, newspapers, and histories, that future philos- 
ophers may teach terrible lessons, and future govern- 
ments learn to study the spirit and requirements of their 
time. 

The Herald lays hold of the rod which Plutus holds 
in his band: the effects of the French Revolution were so 
tremendous that the Common- Sense of Europe hang for 
Support, in its astonishment and dismay, to its constituted 
government. But Plutus supports and wields the staflF: 
it was the British Plutus which defended the old govern- 
ments of Europe, and overthrew finally the unnatural ten- 
dencies of the revolution; in other words, it was British 
ships and British Gold which saved Europe from orer- 
throw. 

Goethe's conception of the revolutionary period will 
be more easily understood if, in the first place, its princi- 
pal moments are surveyed. 

1. 2)ie S^^^Q^*) filieren ben gtojcn ^an 

The Aristocracy and Prelacy of France lead the 
people to the revolutionary gulf. 

2. Sflutt aUx ym fein »art ♦*) l^inein. 



*) The Aristocracy and Prelacy of France on account of their lim- 
ited understandings are termed dwarfs. 
**) The Beard is the sign of manhood; it is the Symbol of royalty 
and religion; it is a natural production, differing somewhat in 
different countries, but there are peoples for example the Amer- 
icans who do not cultivate the beard or the royal principle. — 
The people of France had in the natural order of things their 
king, and it is very evident that the people did not wish to lose 
their king. At once, by unnatural agency only, the royal prin- 
ciple is lost in the wild gulf of enlightenment. The defect is 
sought to be hid by the symbol of ezecutive power (consul, 
general, Napoleon). As unnaturally and as unwished as the 
beard is lost, as unnaturally does it fly back again. In a word 
it is the suppression of the royal principle, natural ta the people, 
. which causes the chief misery and ruin of the revolution. 
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The monarchichal priiicipal of the nation falls into 
the revolutionary gulf; that is the suppression, and even 
execution, of the king. 

3. S)er föaxi*) entjTammt unb ftieöt surüd, 
(Sntaünbet Ätanj**) «nb Saut)t***) «nb öruftf); 

In 1795, the time of the third Constitution, it is 
vainly sought to re-establish royalty. 

4. 3« töf(i^en läuft bie ©d^aar l^etbei, 
a)o(i^ feiner bleibt bon glammen frei; 

The European states endeavour to quench this destruc- 
tive revolution, but become themselves encircled in its 
ruinous flames. 

5. ^oäf l^ör* iäf atter Drten fd^rei'n: 
„2>er Äaifer leibet folc^e ^ein!" 

Napoleon is at large in Europe. — The people of 
Europe, nay, in part of Asia and Africa, are suffering 
from the horrors of all-consuming war. 

6. ©d^rerfen ift genug verbreitet ; 
Sülfe fe^ nun eingeleitet! 

"Let British ideas. British money, and British ships 
and troops quench the revolutionary enlightenment" 1 
Now comes a free translation of the whole passage. 



'*') It is tme indeed that, for the moment, the hand supplies the 
place of the beard; but the hand cannot always remain there, 
and a new beard must , in the natural course of things , grow 
again. 
**) The garland is here in place of hair, at least it Covers the 
hair; it signifies the principle of honour and glory which has 
been established for the moment in place, or at least above, 
the old aristocratic and prelatic principle natural to the nation, 
and which must finally declare itself again. 
***) The head is the Symbol of the seat of government, that which 
guides and govems the whole national body. 

t) The breast symbolizes the parliament; it contains the hidden 
yital, or the agricultural and industrial parts of the people on 
which depends the life of the whole national body. 
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"The Aristocracy and Clergy of France quietiy conduct 
the people to the gulf of revolution The National As- 
sembly is proclaimed; on this a moment of calm ensues; 
but, ominous lowers the time. The vaciUation, the treach- 
ery of the government excites the revolutionary spirit 
again. The Bastille is stormed. — The people are well- 
humoured with their successes; the*) rights of man are 
proclaimed, the feudal System abolished. But order and 
security are at an end; the king is deposed, the effigy of 
the pope burned; civil factions distract the country; 
outrage, massacre begins. — The king is executed; but 
the Symbol of executive power immediately occupies his 
place, thus hiding the want. Now the royalists. attempt 
the restoration of the king; on this faction and strife in- 
flame all parts of the national body; the country is a 
scene of suflfering and ruin. Neighbouring states hasten 
to quell the destroying revolution; but they are themselves 
caught in its flames; and the more energetic their action, 
the more revolution and war arise. European culture is 
a spoil of the revolution. — And now what do we hear 
from ear to ear, from mouth to mouth? 0hl eternally 
unhappy ignorance! what suflfering hast thou brought upon 
us! The next day will announce what it will please no 
one to hear; and all places ring with ona cry'\ 

„2)et Äaifer leibet fold^e $ein". 

" 'The People is suffering'. The People and its atten- 
dant train of officials and governors are being consumed. 
Let those be accursed who misled them (the people), 
armed them with weapons of destruction". 

8u toben l^er mit SrüHgefang 
3u aaetfeitigem Untergang. 

"Oh! people, people! wiltthouneverworkas prudently 
as all powerfüUy! The whole culture of Europe is a prey 

*) This is Perlenschaum, -- these philosopiiic and political feelings 
or measures are unreal, unguaranteed, and fading ; they are the 
rare and beautiful sentiments produced by national feeling in 
coUision with the incorruptible gems of right and justice. 
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to destruction, the revolutionary flames are threatening the 
longest established political and social forms themselves. 
Universal destruction is imminent". 

a)e8 Satnmer« 3Ra^ ift überöott; 
^äf toei^ ni^t, toer un8 retten fott. 
®tn älfd^enl^aufen einer 92a(i^t 
Siegt morgen reidje Äaifert)r(M^t. 

$(utu8. 

©(i^retfen ift QenuQ berbrettet; 
ipiUfc fe^ nun eingeleitet! — 

"Strike, holy constitutional power of Britain! strike 
tili Europe quiver and resound! Ideal element, in which 
all lives, and moves, and breathes, be fiUed with feelings 
which cool, and soothe the heated mind! Let national 
and reUgions sentiments assuage the revolutionary tumult! 
Come every softening persuading means to restore the 
European mind to its natural conditioni Make this vain 
revolution appear a harmless play of the intellectual ele- 
ments! When imaginary powers threaten us with hurt, 
human wisdom must confront it accordingly". 
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Lustgarten. 



We return again to the subject proper of the Faust 
tragedy, to German History. 

This scene treats of the political transformation of 
the German Empire after the Hussite Wars, when Imperial 
Reality becomes a mere name. 

Morgensonne: — In the scene in the imperial palace 
the enlightenment of modern times was rising on Germany; 
in the present scene modern time has begun: The Hussite 
Wars have just been finished. Gunpowder has been in- 
vented; the arts of printing and engraving on copper have 
been invented and developed in the country. New uni- 
versities have been established; the spirit of the Italian 
humanists has been gladly welcomed by German scholars, 
and is already shedding its füll enlightenment; the sciences 
are being earnestly studied. The art of painting in oil 
has been invented; and the fine arts are at a new stage 
of development. 

But whilst the empire has been thus advancing in 
material and intellectual importance, its political condition 
has become worse. In the scene in the imperial palace 
the Emperor- Kanzler, though of little mark, still possessed 
a certain degree of importance. Now he is at length a 
mere name; he has the leading voice in the ajflfairs 
of the empire, not because the princes concede this 
distinction to his rank, but because it is necessary to 
the existence of the idea he represents; therefore Faust 
is represented as granting him this honor. Imperial pow- 
er at length confirms its incapacity; the reality of its 
dignity, its grandeur, and its authority sinks to an empty 
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name. Yet this is the important epoch which is to stamp the 
national character, to establish the future hopes and po- 
litical form of the German Empire. 

The spirits, represented by the colleagues of the Em- 
peror-Kanzler, sink in the same mann er to empty names. 

The regnant spirit (Mephisto) of the scene in the im- 
perial palace may be said to have sprung from an Oppo- 
sition to the abuses of the Church; that of the present 
scene proceeds from the incapacity of the kaiser to deal 
with the aflfairs of his empire, from his slovenliness, good- 
nature, and recklessness in accepting any means which can 
release him from present embarrassment. In the palace- 
scene the supreme spirit stood up to the difficulties of the 
time and overcame them; in the present scene it gives 
way to the difficulties and seeks the means of avoiding 
them. Therefore Faust is represented as being the all- 
directing power of the present scene. It is, as, the idea 
is given in the tragedy: The titled powers of the empire 
unable practically to assert their authority, (of the interests 
of the country they do not think), throw themselves into 
the hands of Faust or Mephisto. It matters little whether 
we here call Mephisto Faust, or Faust Mephisto; the work 
of both is alike destruction. 

If it can be said that an unrestained Ideal spirit can 
benefit a country in any way, the Ideal Spirit of the pre- 
sent scene may be thus analyzed. — It is represented by 
Faust and Mephisto; the former denotes the ideality that 
is essential to the progress and civilization of a country; 
the latter that which is prejudicial only. Thus that the 
German Empire should resign its claim ta Italy, and re- 
place this by an idea, was beneficial; but, it was, on the 
other band, prejudicial, that it should allow its integrity 
to be broken on its southern, eastern, and north- eastern 
frontier, and that it should permit disruption of its unity 
into many independent parts. 

This scene is represented as taking place in the Lust- 
garten. — It is not the place for the transaction of the 
earnest and essential business of life; but for idealism, 

11 
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indolence, and momentary enjoyiaent, to the pursuit of 
which the kaiser denotes the energies of his life, and that 
especially during the present epoch. 

In the palace-scene the kaiser was attended by a 
Hofgesinde prächtig gekleidet: then the nobility, the clergy, 
the patricians, and the rieh burgesses only were free men; 
but now the morning sun has risen, and men and women, 
who had been doomed to slavery and ignorance in the 
middle-age, have awaked to assert their right to the nat- 
ural blessings of life. 

Faust and Mephisto appear anständig, nicht auffallend, 
nach Sitte gekleidet. — In the palace scene Mephisto still 
appear s in the motley, piebald garb of the middle-age; but 
now, the architecture , sculpture, painting, literature, and 
costumes have assumed a style in consonance with the re- 
naissance spirit. 

Both kneel: Ideal Genius and art both bow to tiie 
greatness, and place themselves at the disposition of the 
Practical spirit of their fatherland, — why, we shall 
shortly learn 

Sauft. 
SSctjeil^ft bu^ ^evx, baS glammengouWfriel ? 

Faust and Mephisto declare themselves to be the 
authors of the Hussite Wars, this great manifestation against 
the perfidy, the corruption, the insupportable despotism 
of papal power, as against the disjuncture of Germany, 
and the incapacity of its governors. It was in the first 
place the work of Genius, as Ziska and the two Procopes 
splendidly vindicated their right to religious liberty. But 
it was a work of Mephisto after all, a Flammengaukel- 
spiel; — to what did it lead? Where was the Practical 
genius in Germany to understand and make use of the 
moment for its own liberatiori? Is not Goethe justified 
in making his kaiser express himself thus blindly and 
recklessly? — 

^^ toünfdje mir bergleidjen ©djetac öiele. 
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Did he not trifle with the splendid occasion according 
to his wont, even as he himself says? 

The emperor describes now the Hussite Wars, and 
his own relation to the same. 

Sluf einmal \af} idi mi(Si in glül^enbet 6^l^&re; 
®9 \^Un mir faft, ald ol6 16) $(uto toäre. 

"At once I saw myself in a sphere of consnming en- 
lightenment*). It almost seemed to me as if I were the 
monarch of all imaginary degradation, ignorance, and woe". 

He now teils us what was the rational basis of these 
wars. 

"There lay , amidst ignorance and the collected rem- 
nants of former religions, a rational basis**) glowing with 
buming enlightenment". 

A further description of the Hussite wars foUows; 

"From this and that ideal abyss ***) leaped forth wild 
re^olutionary enlightenment, which, joining, became the 
Support of a new Constitution. It always seemed as if it 
would form itself into a splendid System; but, always 
promising, it became no reality. Through the regions won 
by splendid, but almost unprofitable victoriesf), did I see 
in timorous commotion the disciplined, but useless up- 
holders of the empire. They thronged forward towards 
me in a wide circle, and proferred to me the homage of 
their incompetence, as they have always done. I recognized 
each power and member of the Constitution. I seemed 



*) The Hussites gave Germany most conyincing enlightenment as 
to the worth of its political and material resources, but this 
was in destnictive war. 
'*^) Felsengrund is the basis of the war; this was essentially rational 

and practical. 
***) Schlund ; the seat of unpractical fearful idealism. 
t) Gewundene Feuersäulen ; the Supports of the State were the en- 
lightening reason of splendid yictories, or of the political, re- 
ligious, and natural principles thus maintained. 

11* 
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the prince of a thotisand weak would-be extinguishers *) 
of enlightenment." 

Mephisto. 

"Thou art, my lord, the prince of a thousand govern- 
ing would-be extinguishers of enlightenment; and that is 
because thou art the absolute master of the ideal, the 
sentimental, and practical spheres." 

Following on the Hussite wars and proceeding from 
the same, is the Council of Basle, the last of the great 
church assemblies of the 15*S cent. in which bold and 
persevering efforts for reform were made. 

The spirit of this Council is now to be brought be- 
fore US. 

Mephisto is here a spirit antagonistic to any real and 
eflfective Operations; he is a spirit of mockery. He takes 
up the idea of the desired reform, and recommends it to 
the kaiser, only that he may scatter any reformatory plans 
entertained in the empire; i. e. Councils and speeches 
were ineffectual in producing any change. The kaiser had 
already proved the truth of this, and even so the Hussites. 
Decisive action could alone ensure to the Germans what 
they desired. This the Hussites had already by bold deeds 
acquired, and therefore needed to resort to no such dan- 
gerous means, to imperil what was already their own. 

It is Mephisto alone who represents the regnant ac- 
tive spirit at Basle; for, in reality, the reformatory move- 
ment was conducted neither by the Practical nor Ideal 



*) The Salamander is a low animal principle; being terrified, it 
sweats from its mouth and teats a kind of milkj moisture, 
which can protect it for some minutes against a temperate coal 
fire, and even extinguish the same; but the moisture cannot 
resist an enduring and intenser fire. 

This refers to those sentimental measures extorted by fear 
from the several members of the church and State, and adapted 
to queneh the enlightenment of the time, buming or prejudicial 
to them. Only in such trying predicamenta as the Hussite wars, 
and then for their own safety, do they develop such natural 
but unwholesome feelings. 
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genius of Germany, but by a spirit antagonistic to the in- 
terests of both, as has already been remarked. 

How Mephisto mockingly perauades the kaiser to im- 
prove his Situation by taking part in the Council of Basle. 

©el^orfam gcuer l^aft bu nun ert)robt. 

"Thou hast just proved how enlightening revolution 
is at thy command in these Hussite wars; now fling thyself 
into the great religious question which is boisterously agi- 
tating the national feeling." 

Unb faum betrittft bu pnUnxd^m ®runb*). 

The pearls and the ground of the sea are those 
religious yet rational points which, on the first Session 
of the Council, were proposed as its aim; viz. , extir- 
pation of heresies, union of all Christian people in the 
universal catholic church, the accommodation of diflferences 
between Christian princes, and a reformation of the 
church in its head and members. 

60 bilbet toattenb ftdj ein l^etrlici^ Slunb. 

This undulatory edifice is the grand scheme of the 
Council, 

Siel^ft auf unb ob lid^tgrüne fd^h)an!e SBeaen, 
aWit ^ut|)urfaum, gu fc^bnftcr SBo^rtung fc^toeHen, 
Um bit^, ben aWtttert)unct. 

That is, the feelings which prevailed in the Basler 
Council had in the beginning a beautiful, yet rationally 
regarded, an unnatural appearance: they seemed to be 
free from any party influence, and calculated to eflfectthe 
aim of the Council. Moreover, the Situation of the pope, 
who had been tili the present time, the middle point of 
German national feeling, was endangered; and now the 



*) Light-green waves with purple border. — This is unnatoral; 
corrupted and pestilential sentiments only could have such 
colours. 
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practical interests of Germany itself were to be advanced 
to this important position. 

fM iebetn BäftiH, 

SBol^in bu gel^ft, gel^ bie $a(ftfte mü 

The pope was highly incensed at the manner in which 
the Council entered into negotiations with the Hussites, 
and ordered it to be dissolved; yet, even thus, he was 
unable to interrupt its continuation. That is; the kaiser 
demanded reforms, and in whatever steps it pleased him 
to take, he was closely foUowed by the individual plans 
and theories of the assembly. 

JDic aSBÄnbc fclbp erfreuen fi<ij bc8 2theni, 
^feüfc^eaen äßimmelnS, $im tinb äBiberftrel^end. 

The plan of the Council was enlivened by the manner 
in which it was reviewed by the Cardinais, Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Canons, Theologians, Doc- 
tors, and Clergymen present, and by the mutual dealings 
of these with one another. 

SReertounber bräußen fldj jum ntnen milben ©(i^ein; 
©ie fdjiejen an, unb feines barf l^erein. 

^ The sea-wonders are the secular rulers, the emperor 
of Germany, the king of France, most of the German 
princes, etc., who also engaged in the religious question; 
they gladly hailed the dim enlightenment shed by the Coun- 
cil, and promising the same their support, encouraged it 
to proceed to decisivc effects; yet none of them dared to 
trespass on the Council itself; and yet, like the sea-wonders, 
not from want of material force. 

S)a ft>ie(en farbig 0olbbefd^u))))te ^rad^en. 

This is the spirlt exhibited by the Council, when it 
ordered the pope to retract bis mandate for the dissolu- 
tion of the Council, which he had before issued, and com- 
manded him and bis cardinals to appear before it within 
three months. 

a)er Siaim Mt. — 
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This is the spirit of the pope issuing in bis rage 
repeated buUs for the dissolution of the Council. 

— 3)tt lad^ft il^m in ben ffiaä^en, 

But the Council neither regarded the pope nor his 
bulls. 

iBie fld^ au^ je^ bet ^of um bid^ tni^Mt, 
$affc bu bo(!^ nie ein folci^ ^ebräng einlieft. 

The Council comes to an understanding with the Hus- 
sites; the pope finally recognizes the Council; the papal 
legates take the presidency; new resolutions are adopted. 

3)o<iJ Meibft bu nid^t öom Sieblid^ften gefd^ieben: 
®J naiven ftd^ neugierige 9lereiben 
3)et px&^ixQcn SBol^nung in bet etoigen Srifd^e, 
2)ie itingften fd^eu unb lüpexn toie bie gifd^e. 

On the 22. Jan. 1435, the peculiar work of the Coun- 
cil was properly entered on: there were issued seven 
decrees against concubinage of the clergy, against allowance 
of such concubinage for money; against over-hasty decla- 
raüon of the ban, etc. 

2)ie ft)atern Äug ; — 

The ideas entertained by the Council regarding ihe 
reformation of the papal chair and its rights, etc. 

6d^on toitb es ^ll^eti« !unb, 
3)em |to>eUen $eleu9 reid^t fte $anb unb ^unb. — 

The Greek Church, having taken notice of the Coun- 
cil^ proposed a reunion of the western and eastern 
churches. 

S)en 0i1^ oldbann auf ben OV^m^ ^Mtx . . . 

On the 24. June, 1438, the Council took upon them- 
selyes the right to depose the pope, and thereafter to con- 
tinue their reformatory proceedings; that is, they supposed 
themselves seated on an imaginary humanitarian basis, 
from which they gave laws. 
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Äaifet. 

3Me luftigen Hläume, bic erlaff* i^ bir; 
3toö) fcül^ genug befteigt man jenen %^xon, 

The German estates, on whom the issue of the Coun- 
cil chiefly depended, finally expressed their unwillingness 
to approve of its further proceedings, declaring themselves 
neutral. Thus the high hopes which brightened the begin- 
ning of the Council were closed. 

Unb, ^'d^^tex §ctr! bie (grbe l^aft bu fci^on. 

This Mephisto, whilst falsely flattering tiie kaiser with 
the belief that he is supreme in each region, where prac- 
tical genius has, in fact, little cause to be, is making 
ready to rob him of what is peculiarly his own , the prac- 
tical region; or rather, is preparing him to hear that his 
peculiar dominion has become a mere name. 

The kaiser believes Mephisto, and regards this spirit 
as one fortunately granted for his amusement. — Goethe 
ominously depicts the nature of the kaiser and Mephisto 
of the time. 

©leid^ft bu an grud^tbarfeit ©djel^eraaaben. 

That is; the spirit represented by the kaiser is as 
sluggish and dreamy as that of the oriental sultan: sen- 
sual pleasure is the aim of his life. He allows Schehera- 
zaden or Mephisto to exist, as it can best tickle his fancy 
and Support him in his unreal life. 

In the meantime the kaiser has allowed himself to be 
betrayed and sold by the titled officials he guarantees. 

Marschalk tritt eilig auf: Of these official powers it 
is the Church which first expresses its joy that the reality 
of the Empire has become a name. Its precarious Situa- 
tion, as described in the palace-scene, is in the meantime 
past; the rational demands of the time have been fruötra- 
ted. The benefits of the Council of Basle have been lost 
to Germany; Aeneas Sylvius has worked upon the great 
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officials of the empire ; and such of these, as could not be 
won by words, have been won by gold: 

2)urd^raud^tigfter, ici^ bad^f in meinem 2ehen 
55om fd^önften ©lücf 3Ser!ünbung nid^t gu geben 
2118 biefe, bie mfd^ l^od^ hsQlüdi, 
3n beiner ©egenlvort entaütft. 

The Aschaffenburg Concordat has been settled. 
Sled^nung für SRed^nung ift berid^tigt. 

That is* those debts of justice which our church owed 
to humanity, and those Christian and rational claims which 
the nation had upon the pope, have been settled, not 
indeed according to the principles of christianity or even 
of justice, but by bribery, cunning, deceit, and falsehood; 
and therefore: 

2o^ hin iä) f oldjfer ^bUmpein ; 

3m Fimmel fann'8 nid^t ^eitrer fe^n. 

This passage may be understood in its common every- 
day sense. 

The Heermeister likewise rejoices, for the imperial 
army has at length become , if not extinct , fast on the 
way to be so. This spirit, no longer gives itself the trouble 
to defend, much less to conquer; it imagines that done, 
and thereupon assumes such glorious titles as best please 
him. The defence of the German Empire is left to for- 
eigners, to Hungarians, to Swedes, Flemish, Italians, French, 
and English ; it is in the meantime the Hungarians who 
are saving the very existence of Germany from being ex- 
tinguished by the Turks. Moreover, this Heermeister no 
longer takes upon itself the maintenance of public order; 
so that the country is open to foreign Invasion, to civil 
war, to religious tumults, and to all the great evils which 
were ruining the country during the reign of Frederic 
ni. — Such is the sense in which we are to underötand, 



3lbfd^räglid^ ift ber ©olb entrid^tet, 
2)a§ ganje $eer aiif'8 mW öer:>)pi<^tet. 
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that is, the mercenary military spirit, or the spirit of fac- 
tion and bloodshed, is again abroad in the land. 

Unb SBirtl^ unb S)ivnen l^en'9 0ttt. 

''And intozicaüng and imbruting influences rouse the 
wild and beastly lusts of the people." 

The kaiser sees his officials rejoicing at their seeming 
fortunate Situation, but, as yet, does not know for what 
reasori. 

©d^a^meiftet. 
Befrage biefe^ bie bad äBet! getl^an. 

Sauft, 
^em Ranfiex aiemt'9, bie @ad^e t)0rgutragen. 

Ideal Genius is now the spirit supreme in the Empire ; 
it demands that the idea represented by the Emperor- 
Eanzler be held sacred, that at least nominal precedence 
be yielded him. 

Hereupon this Spirit, as was its custom, especially in 
important transactions, slowly advances. 

Beglücft genug in meinen alten ^ogen. 
&c. 

The explanation of this passage is as foUows. — The 
ideal existence of the German empire has begun; its re- 
ality exists on paper only: its power, its wealth, its re- 
sources are something which could exist, but do not yet 
exist; they live in the imagination as yet, and are to be 
valued to this extent. 

It is ihe Kanzler who makes the announcement ; i. e. 
it was the impotence and dishonesty of a Sigismund and 
a Fröderick III., which, at length, published to the empire 
and to the world, that the reality of the German Empire 
was past. 
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3tm ift gefotgt, bamit bct reid^e @<!Ja|, 
©ogleidSf gel^oben, biene jum ©rfaj." 

It will be evident that this also is merely an idea of 
the Kanzler and of Faust, quite well intentioned no doubt, 
but for the realization of which there is little hope. 

The rational idea of Mephisto in the palace scene, 
to regenerate the empire by a development of its natural 
resources, has come to this unworthy conclusion, even be- 
cause the regeneration of the empire would have been 
prejudicial to the selfish interests of the Marschalk, the 
Schatzmeister, the Kanzler, etc. Meanwhile they rejoice 
Ignorant of the disastrous consequences to which their 
short-sighted policy will lead. 

But all those deeds and acts, by which the reality 
of the Empire was lost, did not pass unnoticed in the 
country: there was a cry of discontent and blame: 

SdSf al^ne grebel, tineel^cutett Xrxigl 
&c. 

"Here there is injustice and woful deceit! Shall such 
folly be ascribed to us? Is such crime on tiie part of 
titled officials to remain unpunished?" 

But the Civil Spirit of the Empire is supposed to 
explain to the people at large, how all this has taken place 
by its own allowance: — During the Hussite wars titled 
names and powers lost all importance; it was the people 
who were preSominant, and they could have efifected what 
they had wished: — They could have decreed the demise 
of principalities, and bonded cities, and nobles, and Consol- 
idated a German empire whiöh would have been the mis- 
tress bf the world; but instead of, like the Bohemians, 
acting fearlessly and energetically, they regarded passively 
the great intellectual conflagration raging around them, 
and just as is here described; 

2)er StaniUx frradjf mit un^ ju bir l^cran: 
„®tti>&ffxe bir bad l^o^e f^eftt^ergnügen^ 
S)ed SoKed ^<!ir, mit »enig Seberaügen !" 
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The people allowed the Emperor-Kanzler, his priests, 
and officials to act for them, who then pretended to work 
for the people's salvation, but in reality for their own. 

2)u aoßft fic rein, — 

The people consented that the governing oflScials 
should act, whereupon these treated, and deceived, and 
lied; and showed themselves devoid of all honor, manliness, 
and courage. 

— bann toarb*« in biefet Sladjft 
I IDurdjf ^aufenbfünftler fci^neU t>ettaufenbfa(i^t. 

It was, as if a stroke of the pen thwarted the practical 
effects which could have resulted from a worthy and pru- 
dent behaviour on the part of the Germau people during 
the Hussite wars; its governers took advantage of this 
imprudence for the accomplishment of their own private 
interests. 

2)amit bie SCol^ltl^at oUen gteid^ gebeil^c, 
©0 ftemj)e(ten tt)ir gleich bic ganje Sleil^e, 
Qcf)n, 3)rei^ig, giinfaig, ^unbert finb patai. 

That is ; not only the princes used the opportunity to 
make themselves independent monarchs, except in so far 
as they were formally united, b»t even the greater vassals 
of the princes acquired the same independence, as also 
arbitrary Jurisdiction, exemption from taxes, etc. For the 
abolition of Faustrecht the unpractical Reicbskammerge- 
richt was instituted, and the country divided inta 10 cir- 
cuits ; but all this only tended to secure the independence 
of the fractions of tlie empire. The freedom of the burgh- 
ers was broken; law suppressed; robbery, diss'ension, 
feuds, and revolutions became rife in the interior of the 
country; and, its frontiers open to Invasion. 

Sl^r benft eud^ nidjt, toie tool^rs bent Sßolfe tl^ut. 

The Chief thing, however, is, that the nation at large 
was quite content with the new order of things; at first 
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we saw it was dissatisfied, but that was only a momentary 
feeKng. 

©el^t eure ©tabt, fonft l^alb im ^ob öctfd^tmtnelt, 
SGBie aUeS lebt tinb tuftgenic^enb toimmett I 

The life here implied, if that can be called life, are 
the interior dissensions and foreign inrdads as already 
referred to; the Saxon Land war; the Nuremberger war; 
the more important wars of Diether and Frederick of the 
Palatinate, of Louis of Bavaria; the reyolutions inAustria; 
the threatened invasion of the Turks; the dispute with 
Hungary; with Charles the Bold; the rebellion/ in the 
Netherlands, etc. 

This is decidedly a princely view as to the ac- 
tivity and pleasure-pursuits of the land , for all this has 
contributed to the ruin of imperial, and the consolidation 
of princely power. 

It will not seem incredible that the kaiser should be 
so easily induced to accept such princely views in regard 
to bis interest, when we recollect the indifference he dis- 
played to the woful state of the empire as described in 
the palace scene. 

Dbfd^on bctn ^ame länöft bic 3Q3eIt he^Mi, 
2Ran f^ai xf^n nie fo freunbtid^ angeblirft. 

This is again a princely view of the people's interests; 
the kaiser, that is the people have since the middle-age 
lived for the advantage of princes and prelates; but now, 
that it has allowed itself to be completely sold for their 
advantage, it has afforded them the greatest pleasure. 

2)aS 9lH)l^a0ct ift nun etft übetaäl^Hg; 
3n biefem 3^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ i^^^^ f^^^Ö- 

The aiphabet, or the simplest Clements of national 
and political wisdom, are now for the first time, and that 
with regard to the German people, superfluous; and this 
is a source of rejoicing, not only to all the disunited Ger- 
man princes, but to all foreign powers, as the nation will 
yet leam to its cost. 
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Unb meinen £euten gUt'S ffir fluted ®o(b ? 
^em S^eex, bem $ofe g'nügt'd 3U k)oEent @o(b? 
60 fel^r midSf'8 tounbert, muj id^*« gelten laffen. 

Thus after all the people is content, if the executive 
and official powers are content. 

Unmdgii«!^ tDdr'd, bie f^üd^ttgen einauf äffen; ~ 
mt )B(i|edtsHnf aetftreute ftc^'S im )Bauf. 
^ie aOßed^i^erb&nle (teilen ft)etng auf. 

The news of this great transformatiön of German re- 
ality into mere name flew like lightning throughout Eu- 
rope; it was impossible to prevent its efifects. — The 
business-seats of practical profitmakers are thrown open 
to take advantage of the consequences. 

These exchangers have already been in part referred 
to: the princes, the prelates, the nobles of Germany; the 
Hungarians; the Turks; the Swiss; the Pope; the Burgun- 
dians; the French; tiie Belgians. 

Wlan l^onoritt bafelbft ein jebed Statt 
^utd^ ®oU> unb ^xibet, fteilid^ mit S'tabatt. 

That is, the exchangers just mentioned accept the 
nominal German notes at any rate they think proper, but 
in every case for gold and silver; that is, they give the 
real value for the nominal value. — This real value would 
depend on various considerations ; on the exchanger's arm- 
ed force and resources; on the present entanglements 
of Germany; on what amount of extortion and insult it 
might patiently submit to, etc. — This having been duly 
weighed, the exchanger would precede with or without 
armed force, as was necessary, to procure payment for 
those debts of foUy which Germany had incurred. 

9hin gel^t'« t>on ba jum gieifd^er, ö&cfer, Sk^enfen. 

The nominal notes just mentioned, introduced by the 
governing powers of the empire and guaranteed by its 
Practical spirit, now come into the possession of the es- 
sential powers of society, depreciating and depreciated by 
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them in turn, thus destroying the confidence and paraly- 
zing the business necessary to the existence of the state. 

^ie J^aihe äBelt fd^eint nur an ^djfmaud au beulen, 
^^n ftd^ bie anbre neu in JlUibetn Mäl^t. 

The one half of Christendom appears only to think 
of feasting on the goods of the German Empire, whilst 
the other half exults in possessions of which they have 
already despoiled the same. 

2)er Stt&mex fd^neibet au8, ber ©d^neibct nol^t. 

Diplomatists, politicians, teachers, law givers, histori- 
ans, orators, etc. are hard at work to suit the people to 
the new order of things for which they have to live. 

öei: „§o<!J bem Äaifer!" fl)rubclt8'8 in bcn Äettem, 
S)ort U^i'i unb bvat'd unb liaSßpext*^ mit ben XeUexn. 

There is joy, there is banqueting in ecclesiastical, 
rofober, and fanatic seats of ignorance. "Long live the 
kaiserl" do the wretches cry, whilst they feastand riot on 
his goods. 

Mephisto now calls attention to the appearance and 
nature of the ideal of the new time; to her who is the 
meet companion of the new spirit which has declared itself 
in the country, and of the changes which have taken place 
in the same ; to her who is reädy to bless every one who 
covets her charms: — this is the art of Printing. 

SBer bie S^eraffen einfant abfj)aaiert. 

The constitutional forms of England, France, etc. were 
formerly likened to giant mountains ; and that of imperial 
Germany was then denominated a piain. Now it is named 
a terrace, for it is one and still many ; and is an artificial 
structure, adapted for the pleasure and invigoration of not 
only the German princes, but of any other European mon- 
arch who may desire to trample it under foot. 

©etoäl^tt bie Sd^dnfte^ l^en;li(i^ aufgeaieti. 
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The manner in which she was introduced to the world 

by Faust and Schoeflfer, in type beautiful and clear for the 

time. 

(Jin 3[U0' öerbecft öom ftoraen ^fauentoebel. 

Ref erring to the showy but unpractical colors, black, 
red, and blue, in which the first books were printed. 

©ie fc^munjelt un« unb blidft na6) foldS^er ©cj^cbel, 
Unb l^urtiger alg hxxvd) SBi^ unb ^lebefunft 
fßexmitteit fici^ bic teic^fte Siebeggunft. . 

Schedel is the necessary manuscript to be printed, 
with also perhaps the bill of exchange, also an invention 
of the time. Thus, indeed, does the German conqueror 
and author work upon the public at large, quicker than 
he could ever have done by any exertions on his own 
part. 

It is the art of printing, most aptly invented in this 
age for which the capable and aspiring spirits of Germany 
are henceforth to live. Indisposed to action, or in so un- 
fortunate a Situation that they are no longer well able to 
act, they are henceforward to look for their political glory 
in books to the stirring events of their past, and dreams 
as to their future; or, they are to be satisfied with the 
honors of life as empty names alone, like Maximiliam I., 
who, finding himself unable even with armed force to 
make good his claims on Italy, gave up the idea of action 
and entitled himself „ertöätjtten römifd^en Äaifer" without 
troubling himself about the reality. 

The political transformation of the empire with its 
consequences has been regarded tili yet; Mephisto now 
takes a different, but equally ominous consideration. — 
He discloses the sentimental and metaphysical bearing of 
the nation, thus preparing us for the ruinous commotions 
which are deeply to trouble it; the agriculturist, the 
tradesman, the manufacturer , and the merchant are al- 
ready neglecting the practical pursuits on which the well- 
being of the people depends, and occupying themselves 
with social, political, and religious questions; On account 
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of this the material prosperity of the country is already 
no longer what it was even in the foorteenth Century. 

3Äan toirb ftd^ nid^t mit 93örf unb Seutel planen, 
6in lölättc^cn tft im Sufen leidet ju tragen, — 

"One will no longer trouble himself with the heavy ideas 
and interests of daily life; but cherish next his aflfections 
nominal ideas, which will well associate with the thoughts 
of his own Ideal; such ideas also more particularly engage 
the attention of the sacred instructor of the nation; and 
the organized military spirit of the empire unloosens the 
band of patriotism and discipline , that it may the more 
easily turn to any leader or cause which promises the 
most". 

2)ie SKajeftäl öetaeil^e, tocnn in'« Äfeine 
Xa^ ^o^e äBer! idjf ju erniebetn {djfeiue. 

Faust now speaks earnestly and nobly, but his idealism 
is ever more out of place, and only tends to develop the 
ruin which the kaiser has aUowed to gather over his 
country. 

2)a« ttfbetntöj ber (Sd^ä^fe, ba8, erftarrt 
3n beinen ßanben lief im S3oben l^atxt, 
2ieQt ungenu^t. ^er ta>eitefte @tebanfe 
3ft foIc^eS Sfleid^tl^umg fümmerlidS^fte 8d^ran!e; 
S)ic ^pi^antafie, in il^rem l^öc^ften glug, 
Sie fttengt ]x6) an unb tl^ut ftd^ nie ö^ttug; 
2)0(^ faffen ©ciftcr, toürbig, tief ju fc^auen, 
8um ©renjenlofen örSn3enlo8 SJettrauen. 

That Faust should speak thus is pardonable in him; 
it is the madness that such idealism should be regnant in 
the country. 

He refers here to the unused and hidden intellectual 
qualities which could be developed from the German mind; 
he alludes to the artistic, and scientific ideas of Greece, 
Italy, and Carthage, which, supported by the intellectual 
and material resources of his fatherland, could indeed 
produce incalculable riches. 

12 
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Here it is to be remarked that Faust does not think 
of tazing bis own creative genius to supply tibie wants of 
bis £atberland; be bas become too indolent for tbis; be 
bas no spur of necessity to prick bim to it, — tbe ori- 
ginality of tbe middle-age is at an end. Germany 
is entering into tbe fatal patb of imitation. 

Mepbisto takes up tbe same idea; but as Faust is tbe 
eamest ideal side of tbe question, Mepbisto is tbe mockingly 
practical. 

(Ein for^ ^ßSpin, an ®olb unb fetten ©tatt, 
&c. 

"Tbis wealtb of empty name, wbicb ye bave instead of 
real treasures, is so very convenient tbat one at least 
knows wbat*) one possesses. It obviates all tbe trouble 
attendant on practical**) efforts; one can intoxicate bis 
mind at pleasure witb politics or religion. — Does one 
wisb intrinsic for bis nominal value an excbanger ***) is 
ready; if be will give notbing, why tben one occupies bim- 
self witb intellectual labour for a time". 

Tben at once, says Mepbisto, treasures, it may be 
material, or political, etc., are sure to be found. One 
must not work tili tbe fatherland, tbe state, or tiie indi- 
vidual is in difficulties; but, tben working, tbe necessary 
treasure is sure to be found. 

^ ©0 hUibi öott nun an atten llaiferlanben 
Sin i^Utnob, ®o(b, ^apm genug k)otl^anben. 

Hereupon tbe kaiser ordains for tbe support of bis 
Empire earnest Ideality, Faust, and tbe Mockery of tbe 
same, Mepbisto; these benceforward tbrougb all ages are 
to maintain tbe existence of Germany. 



*) That 18, notbing at all. 
**) By rendering practical dealings impossible. 
♦**) What the excbanger gives can be inferred from line foUowing. 
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S)a8 l^ol^e %o^ öerbanü eud^ wnfer 9iei(3^; 
© d^ a 4 m ei ft e r. 

©oH jtoifd^en «n§ !etn fernfter Sh)ift ftd^ regen; 
Sci^ liebe mir ben gaub'rer jum Soßegen, 

The Schatzmeister also is content, with, for example, 
the measure taken by Maximilian for entirpating Faust- 
recht: the practical value of the means was as nothing; 
the formality however is sufficient. 

316 mit gauft. — It must be so, for now the Schatz- 
meister exists in Faust. It is not mentioned when the 
others depart: they have become mere names. 

The kaiser will now distribute among his dependenls 
the nominal wealth he has acquired; in other words, the 
dependents will take advantage of the assured incapacity 
and shortsightedness, or altogether, non-reality of the 
German practical spirit, and all its imperial officials, to 
arrogate to themselves whatever Privileges and powers 
they may desire, without consideration of the justice or 
injustice of the act. Fach attends to its own private in- 
terests alone, and thus the bond of national unity is com- 
pletely severed. 

The first dependents on whom the kaiser confers his 
Privileges are the towns, (pages). It was these who had 
the greatest interest in* supporting the imperial govern- 
ment; and up tili the 15*^ Century had faithfully attended 
to this, for which they had been rewarded with privileges 
and immunities for the interest of their commerce; but 
towards the end of the 15*^* Century, they refused the 
emperor all material support. The kaiser, or their govern- 
ing practical spirit, allowed them to do so even as we 
see here, on which they declare what use they will make 
of their fatal privileges. 

3d^ khe (uftig, l^eiter, guter 2)inöe. 

That is, — I will live for the satisfaction of my own 
selfish interests and passions, no consequence how inju- 
rious this may be to the country at large. 

12* 
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3«^ fd^affe öleidj betn Sic&d^en Äett' unb S^liitge. 

That is, — I will live for an ideal of my own no 
matter how little this may be conducive to the interests 
of the nation at large. Lübeck and Münster cultivated 
such peculiar ideals. 

We are now to see in what manner the kaiser con- 
ducts himself towards the nobility. — They are termed 
chamberlains : the country has no longer need of them in 
that warlike capacity in which they first appeared in 
history; the burghers have surpassed them in riches and 
real importance; poor by their extravagance and debauchery, 
brutal by the occupations of their lives, rüde and ignorant 
by their disdain for learning, proud and overbearing by 
the worth they attach to nobility, they have prepared 
themselves only for the titled, yet menial Offices at the 
Courts of their national aristocracy. In them is the spirit 
of the future bureaucracy of the country. 

Whilst the towns are supposed to empfangen their 
rights the nobility are supposed to annehmen them. 

Sßon nun an txxnV id^ boJ)J)e(t bejte fjlafd^c. 

The dice is the due accompaniment of ihe bottle. 

"And I will risk my present estates by unjust or wild 
feuds; by inhumanity to my peasants, by attempts to make 
myself as independent as my prince. 

The spirit of the policy of the German princes at tiie 
end of the 15*^- and the beginning of the 16*^- Century is 
now to be characterized. 

SBannetl^err (mit »cMo. 
SWcitt ©d^lo^ unb SJelb, id^ ma^* eS fc^ulbeitfrci. 

"My govemment and people I will make them inde- 
pendent". 

Here also Switzerland is referred to. 

(Sg ift ein Sdja^; ben Uq* idf ©d^ä^en bei. 

This principality has already secured its independence, 
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and now seeks to increase its possessions by the means 
granted it. 

The kaiser now lets us hear his opinion of the char- 
acter of his dependents. 

3d^ l^offte Suft unb aKutl^ gu neuen ^l^aten; 
Xod) toer eud^ !ennt, ber toirb euci^ Teici^t errall^en. 
3d^ mexV c8 tool^r, bei atter ©d^äjc glot, 
SBie ifft getoefen, breibt i^x naä} toie \>ox. 

He for himself speaks good-naturedly; but we will 
regard it in another sense. 

But the spirit of religious mysticism, the entertaining 
literature of its age, though it. had so largely imbibed, as 
to be unable to keep pace with the p'eöple, is not to be- 
long to the past. It has revived to a sense of its practical 
interests; afuture is rapidly preparing for it; it is destined 
to become a ruling and guaranteed power of the future, 
beginning wth the religious epoch which is already at 
band, and existing in pietism down to this present time. 

In accordance with ecclesiastic fashion the Narr is 
supposed to reeeive gifts on personal application. 

Fool. 
"You are allowing the estates of the country to enrich 
themselves at your expense; allow me also to do so!" 

Kaiser. 
"If you revive in the country again, you will again 
abuse the privilege". 

2)ie SauhixhVdtiex, x^ öcrftel^'S nid^t red^t. 

The fool is in reality no rogue, but a simple -minded 
spirit^ unskilled in the subtleties of scholastic theology; 
he thus cannot understand an article in which he himself 
has also been an unconscious dealer. 

Stai\tx. 
S)a8 %lavä>* \^ tool^l; bcnn bu gebraud^ft fxc Miedet; 
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Here the kaiser speaks eminently true; on which the 
Fool declares that his wisdom is not greater than that of 
the other powers of his country and time, and that if 
these also have sinned and fallen, how could he be ex- 
pected to do better. This is enough for the kaiser. 

SRimm ftc nur l^inl ftc fielen bir ja ju. 

As the fool represents the unpractical mysticism of 
a Tatiler, a Goch, a Wessel, etc. Mephisto is the satirical 
spirit of a Brant. 

SRarr. 
günftaufenb Äroncn toären mir ju ©anbenl 

2RetJl^iftot)l^cIcS. 
Stpeibeiniger Sd^taud^, bift toiebcr auf crftanbcn ? 

9larr. 
^ef^iel^t mir oft, boc!^ nid^t fo gut als je^t. 

9net)]^iftot)l^e(eS. 
2)u freuft bidj fo, ba^ bic^'Ä in ©d^toeij öerfe^t. 

9iarr. 
a)a fel^t nur l^er, ift baS tool^l ©elbcS tocrtl^? 
S)u l^aft bafür, toai Sc^Cunb unb S3au(!^ begel^rt. 
This will require no translation. 

SR a r r. 
Unb faufen fann i^ %dtx, fiau« unb SSiel^ ? 

''And can I now acquire the undisputable right to a 
part of the national mind, to a religious system, and min- 
isters to the same"? 

3Ret)l^ifto4)l^e(eiS. 
SSerjtel^t ftd^l Mete nur, ba^ fel^lt bir niel 

But the mystic spirit now goes further; it is no longer 
content wiih what is necessary to its religious existence. 
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— Although it be entitled a fool, it yet shews great prao- 
tical understanding; for, whilst the spirits who had a share 
in the niational mind have relinquished their rights for 
the mere name, the mystic spirit ensures its hitherto pre- 
carious existence by a guaranteed share in the national 
life. 

Unb ©djlo^ mit SBoIb unb 3^0^ ««^ gifd^badj? 

''And can I lay claim to an aristocratic religious 
Constitution, to a part in the national culture, to the right 
of conversion, and to a religious seminary?" 

%xaun ! 
3^ mö^te bt^ geprenflen $crrn tool^I fc^aun I 

$eute SCBenb toi^g' i^ mici^ im ^tunb^efit ! 
9ßft geeifert no^ an unfrei Starren SBit? 
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Finstere Galerie*). 



On such a political transformation as that described 
in the preceding scene, there will naturally follow a cor- 
responding movement in the religion and art. — The cir- 
cumstances under which this change took place are now 
to be given; the German mind prepares to enter that re- 
formatory phase towards which it had long been tending. 
— In the scene following this one, the immediate causes, 
which produced the reformation, or summoned the Ideal 
genius of Germany to begin this work, are brought be- 
fore US. 

The kaiser had already had a splendid opportunity 
during the Hussite wars to effect such a reförmation in 
religion and ecclesiastical government, as would have been 
most conducive to the interests of the people and the 
church. It is now that his imperial power and empire 
are mere names, that he will have the work effected; un- 
der such circumstances it will be obvious that any re- 
formatory eflforts cannot be of a practical or promising 
nature. 

The work of the reförmation has been duly assigned 
to the Marschalk by the kaiser: had it proceeded from 
this official source the horrors, which later ruined the 
country, might have been spared; but the Marschalk, as 
we saw in the palace scene, whilst complaining of the 
want of a religious spirit in the country, declared his in- 
sufficiency to remedy the defect. He applies to the ruling 
spirits of Germany to satisfy the kaiser's wish: the task 



*) See Galerie in ezplanatory index; this moreover is a dark 
gallery. 
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of reconciling religion to the people and age is henceforth 
entrusted to a rational spirit. 

In the present scene we may say that the life of 
Eeuchlin is traced; that he in himself represents Faust 
and Mephisto; and that the whole scene may be regarded 
as a monologue, as the struggle of this man's mind in its 
peculiar Situation to the demands of its fatherland. 

äßaS aiel^ft bu miä) in biefe büftern (S^&nge? 

To complete the transformation which has begun in 
Germany, Faust is in a dark state of mind, to which he is 
unwillingly foUowed by that part of his nature in unison 
with the spirit of the Italian humanists. 

3ft nid^t babttnnen Suft genug, 
3m bid^ften, bunten ^ofgebränge 
Oelegenl^eit ju ©})a^ unb ^rug? 

Faust and Mephisto, or Reuchlin, etc. have been 
much and importantly engaged in the politics of their 
fatherland; now his powers are summoned to another 
sphere of life ; this is not willingly acceded to by Mephisto 
who is not wanting in persuasion. — It is the struggle 
which takes place in every mind when , from one field of 
action, circumstances oblige it to turn to another. 

g au ft. 

6ag' mir baS m6)i, bu l^aft'S in alten ^agen 
Sängft an ben ©ol^ten abgetragen; 
S)oc^ ie^t bfin §in» unb SBibergel^n 
3ft nur, um mir nx6}t Sßort ju ftel^n. 

From the 13*'*' Century and earlier, Faust had been 
yielding to the reformatory or mystic movement of his 
fatherland; but a Mephisto, by diflferent causes at different 
times, had continually succeeded in restraining his inclina- 
tions. Now, however, Faust is no longer to be seduced; 
not that he willingly undertakes the duty: 
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34 <^^^ "^^^ gf quält SU tl^un ; 

2)et 3Rarfd^a(! unb bet Äämm'ret treibt nd^ nun. 

2)er Äaifer toiff, c8 mu^ fogtcid^ ßcfci^el^n, — 

The nation has desired that a reformation take place, 
and it is the church*) and the nobility who give no peace 
nntil the national desire is accomplished. 

Sßia ^eUna unb ^arid k)or fxä) fel^n; 

2)a« SWuftcrbilb ber SKönner, fo bet Stauen, 

3n beutlid^en ©eftalten toitt et flauen. 

©ef^toinb an'd äßet! 1 id^ batf mein äBott nid^t btedjen. 

The humanistic spirit has been at large in Germany; 
it has awakened in the susceptible national mind feelings 
and ideas of pure humanity; the peasant, the Citizen, but 
especially the former, as the more oppressed, have each 
roused to a sense of their rights as men, and given warn- 
ing, that the realization of the same is necessary ; that is — 

2Bia fielena unb ^atiS bot ft(^ fel^n. 

They do not understand under what conditions they 
can attain these rights; they have not considered if their 
social and political System can guarantee them such; they 
only demand, in the voice of outbreak and revolution, that 
their desire be accomplished ; and yet are unwilling to 
undergo the labour which would fit them for a due reali- 
zation of their aspirations. 

Unftnntg-toftt'S, leid^tftnnig au öetfjjtedjen. 

In every case Faust, as we know, has undertaken the 
task, and this without surmising the results to which it 
may lead. 

a)u l^aft, Oefeae, nitijt bebad^t, 
2Bol^in un^ beine i^ünfte füllten; 
®tft l^aben toit il^n teid^ gcmad^t; — 

Here Faust ably defends himself. — In the natural 
Order of things the great political movement, described in 



*) Not the established catholic church, but the church gystem as 
it exists in the Germau mind. 
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last scene, could not be confined to one depaxtment of 
national life, but must aflfect all. 

Sflun fotten toir x^n amtifiren. 

The kaiser is not eamest about his religion; fof, 
when he had occasion and great reasons, to testify to 
that, he did not so; but earnestness is no part of the 
kaiser's nature; that therefore he regards any refonnatory 
plans in this manner cannot be wondered at. 

a)u toai^np, e8 füge fid^ foßteid^; 
§ier [teilen h)ir toor fteiCern ©tufen, 
@retfft in ein frcmbefteg 93 er ei c^, 
aJiad^ft freüel^ft am ®nbe neue 6ä^ulbcn, 

It will not be difficult to picture tö oneself the truth- 
fulness of the position of Ideal genius at this epoch of 
German history. Mephisto aptly characterizes the fears 
and weakness which oppressed Faust; the difficulty of the 
task, his disinclination to it, and the dangers to "which 
he would be exposed from the old church in his execution 
of the task. 

Mt Sejen^gejcn, mit <5Jef^ennfts<Sefjjinnften, 
^ielfrö^jfigen S^^^Q^^ \^^V ^^ 0^^'^ J^ 2)ienften; 
2)od^ 2;eufel§lieb(^en, toenn aud^ nic^t gu fd^elten, 
©ie fönnen nic^t für Heroinen ö^Iten. 

Faust will have that a spirit and ideal of pure 
humanity be allied to German life in its present condition; 
but this is a difficult task, one beyond the capabilities of 
the active spirit of the age. It can produce such monstrous 
and once significant forms in religion and art, as those 
here mentioned, but these creations of an unenlightened 
one-sided phantasy, these mediaeval testimonies to a belief 
abhorrent to the light of nature, cannot represent the 
humanity which the age demands. 

2)a "^aUn toir ben alten Scierton. 
&c. 

Faust continues his deliberations with himself ; he is 
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not yet reconciled to the new task; misgiyings and fears 
Btill haunt him. 

Sfür iebed 9Ritte( toillft bu neuen 2o^n. 

That is, severe and protracted thought, which every 
man must pay his Mephisto on beginning any new under- 
taking in life. But Ideal genius is buoyant in its con- 
ßciousness of unlimited power; therefore — 

2Rtt tomi^ SÄurmeln, toeij id^, ift'S getl^an ; 
Sßte man fx^ umf^aut, bringft bu fte gur ©tette. 

But Mephisto, which has tili yet been so closely 
attached to its natiye German genius, cannot suddenly 
introduce a new culture idea; to eflfect this time and 
education are necessary. Under these circumstances it 
can oflfer a compromise only. 

^o4 giebt'g ein äRittel. 

Sauft. 

Bpx\<ii, unb ol^ne 6&umnt^ ! 

This compromise will be eflfected by means of the 
bible ; this book aptly mediates between Gothic and purely 
humane culture; it will serve to estrange the people from 
their national development; and it will in the meantime 
satisfy their aspirations. 

Ungern entbetf' id^ l^öl^ereS ©el^eimni^. — 

Here and further are given the feelings of childish 
awe, of ignorant wonder, and of mysterious fear with 
which the age regarded the bible: 

©ötttnen tl^ronen l^el^r in ©infamleit. 
Um fie !ein Dtt, nod^ toeniger eine 3^^*/ 
»on il^nen fjjretijen ift ^Jertegenl^eii 
2)ie SRütter finb eV, 

Mephisto persuades himself further on Faust; he is 
thoroughly earnest in the theologic principle he now be- 
gins to represent, that which was embodied in the pro- 
ductions of Wohlgemuth, Hans Holbein the father, Zeit- 
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blom, Martin Schön, van Eyck, and Memling. — The con- 
ception of the spirit of these artists, as here and farther 
given, is masterly. 

®ötttnttett/ «ngefannt 
(Sud^ ©terbltd^nt. — 

The bible having existed in Latin, and moreover, 
manuscripts of the same being rare and costly, had con- 
tinued a sealed book, not only for the nation as a whole 
but also for the priesthood. — Mephisto further well says 
of the bible and its ideas; 

Son «nS ni^t getn. genannt. 

The catholic service had through centnries been art- 
fully adapted to promote the unworthy interests of the 
Church; of the spirit of the bible it now contained little 
or nothing; but yet to the ignorant laity and clergy, all 
ecclesiastical measures, however irrational and offensive, 
appeared in an imposing light, resting, as they were suppos- 
ed to do, on the divine and mysterious bible, which was 
known to exist, but of which they knew nothing. Even 
for this reason it was the policy of the church to make 
the same inaccessible to the nation, and to impress on the 
people a sacred terror of their unworthiness to read or 
expound it for themselves. 

^aäi xf)ut SBol^nung magft inS ^lieffte fd^ürfen, 
2)u felbft Mft ©c^utb, ba& il^ret: tt>xx bebürfen. 

Faust, as we have seen, has of himself or through 
Mephisto, sown enlightening ideas broad-cast through the 
land. The national mind has been awakened, and the 
people have thus been led to cry for reform. On Ideal 
genius falls the task of bringing before them the new spirit 
and ideals required; wherever these ideas may be, whether 
for example, reposing in manuscripts difficult to be found, 
and in the Greek and Hebrew languages almost unknown 
to the World at large, yet Faust must execute the task. 

• SBol^in bw SBcg ? 
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The spirit of the scholastic philosophy, which had so 
long obscured ihe German mind, and which had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing the bible into forgetfulness, 
is naturally adapted to entangle Faust seeking to get rid 
of its meshes; thus then these subtleties: 

Äcin Sßeg ! 3«'« UnBetretenc, 
^xä)i gtt öetretenbe; ein SOSeg an'S Unerbetene, 
Wd^t ju (Srbittenbe. »ift bu bereit? — 
Silicat ©c^Iöffer finb, m6)t Stiegel toeggufd^ieben; 
SSon (Sinfamfeiten toitft «ml^cr0ctrieben. 
Saft bu öcgriff toon Deb' unb ®infam(ctt? 

But the Faust of this time had in it the power to 
conquer the remnant of this late mediaeval philosophy; 
and the setting influence of this kind of Mephisto recalls 
the unfortunate position of Ideal genius in the middle-age. 

Sicr toittert'8 naä) ber ©ejenftid^«, 
3la<fy einer längft Vergangnen 3^*» 

Faust had then given himself up to the learning of 
the time, hoping to find therein a solace for his dissatis- 
fied mind. 

aRu^t' id^ nid^t mit ber Söelt öerlel^ren ? 
3)aS Seere lernen, Seereö leieren? — 
<Qpxa6) \6i üernünfttg, töie id^f'g angefd^aut, 
(SrHang ber SBiberfJjrud^ gebo))))e(t laut; 
3Ru^t' id^ fogar bor toibertoartigen ©treid^en 
3ur ©infamfeit, i\xx 2Bilbernif^ enttoeidjcn, 
Unb, um nid^t, ganj berfäumt, allein gu leben, 
kniö^ bod^ Sule^t bem Xeufel übergeben. 

But the useful sciences were then wholly neglected, 
and Logic for itself, as mere form, was the engrossing 
study of the time; sophistry and dialectics became regnant; 
by means of logical methods, aspiring minds were taught 
they could easily acquire all eloquence and learning. At 
the universities sophistry was the most esteemed study; 
and this direction went so far that scholastics often dis- 
puted pro and contra on the most important doctrines of 
the Christian religion without arriving at any decision. 
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9Ru|i' tdj fogat öor totbertoättigcn ©tretd^cn 
3ur (Sinfatnfdt, iux Mtbetni^ enttocic^en. 

In this unfortunate position and by threatening charges 
of Heresy, Ideal Genius fled the intellectifel sphere then 
cnltivated. 

Unb, um niä^i, ^ani öerfäumt, affein ju leBen, 
S^id^ bod^ a^Ce^t bem Teufel übergeben. 

And thus bis position compelled him to give himself 
up to a spirit of action quite antagonistic to the spirit of 
bis time : he devoted himself to scepticism and to the prac- 
tica! interests of the people. 

Scholästic philosophy is no longer to baffle Faust; its 
influence in Germany is at an end. But now another di- 
rection appears, which may still tum him from the object 
he has in view: this is mystic Platonism and the Hebrew 
philosophy of the Talmud ; of this the spirit is now given, 
bnt the comprehension of the same will be left to the 
reader, if such mysticism can be understood : 

Unb l^&tteft bu ben Dcean burä^ftijlöommen, 

a)a8 Ordnaenlofe bort gefd^aut, 

eo fäl^ft bu bort bod^ Sßea* auf SBeEe !ommen, 

©clbft toenn e8 bir bor*m Untergange graut. 

2)u fäl^ft bod^ ettoaS, fäl^ft lool^t in ber ©rüne 

©eftiater SReere ftreid^enbe ^^Ip^ine; 

©äl^ft SBorfen jie^en, ©onne, SÄonb unb ©teme ; 

Slid^tö ioirft bu fel^n in etoig leerer gerne, 

2)en ©d^ritt nidjt l^ören, ben bu tl^uft, 

^i^t^ gefteS finben, too bu rul^ft. 

Fears, doubts, the learning of the age, the associations 
of life may often disengage the attention of Ideal Genius 
firom its desired aim, but at the time under review thiff 
was transient ; rationalism finally declared itself triumph- 
antly in Faust: 

a)u frridjft als erfter affer SR^ftagogen, 
2)ie treue ^^op^^ien je belogen. 

Faust is at this time working for the people, not for 
himself, eise we may be assured that he would never have 
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undertaken such a work. But, whilst satisfying their 
desire, he will not work blindly. 

— 2)u fenbeft mtc^ tn'8 Seere, 
S^atftt xä) bort fo Äunft ai^ Äroft öermel^te; 
öel^anbetft miä), bo^ id}, tote jene Äa^e *), 
^ir bte Itaftanien aud ben (S^tutl^en fra^e. 
9lur immer jul toir tootten eS erßrünbert. 

The church desires a reformation , but is unable to 
satisfy the national wish; there is moreover great danger 
connected with the task, — it therefore would seek to 
make use of the ideal genius of the time as here symbo- 
lized ; but this Faust was also of a prudent nature, and 
not at all inclined to risk losing his comfortable position, 
bis prospects, his life itself in any reformatory task. 

SRur immer ju! h)ir tooHen eS ergrünben; 

3n b einem m^t» l^off i^ ba« 2lä ju finben. 

The superstition, the cunning, the power of existing 
theology represented by Mephisto is overcome, and now 
this latter appears in a form calculated to assist Faust in 
his work; or, Faust is now in harmony with itself; it has 
relieved itself of aU constraining objective influence, and 
can direct its füll powers to the desired object 

3d^ rül^me bid^, el^' bu bid^ bon mir trennft, 
Unb fe^e tool^r, ba^ bu ben Teufel fennft. 

Faust must work for his age, but he will not consent 
to be the tool of its superstition and cunning; he will not 
allow Mephisto to arrogate the power of which he is lord. 
— The work may now begin: Mephisto is now the prac- 
tical genius which guides Faust. 



*) A wondrous happy symbolization : The Gluth is the artificial 
enlightenment in which the practical and natural ideas of the 
time have been placed to roast, or to be rendered fit for the 
maintenance of the rational subject. The Clergy (monkeya — cun- 
ning, dexterous, lustful,) would make a cat of Faust , Erasmus, 
Eeuchlin, etc. to bring these ideas from the flame into social 
life. 
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Sier biefen ©(i^lüffcl*) nimm! 

gauft. 
2)a« Keine 2)in0! 

The practical method by which the reformation was 
to be finally effected may at first have seemed insignificant 
to the ideal genius of the country; nevertheless, experience 
taught that Mephisto was well justified in saying; 

(Srft fa^ il^n an unb fc^äft' il^n ntc^t gering! 

gauft. 
(Sr löäd^pt in meiner §anb! er leud^tet, bliftt! 

The new educational principle was no sooner made 
known in Germany than it began to increase and spread 
enlightenment : Thus, ßeuchlin in 1478 published bis Greek 
Grammar; 1478 Latin Dictionary; 1506 Hebrew Diction- 
ary; 1510 Hebrew Grammar. 

SÄerfft bu nun hal\>, toaS man an il^m Befi^t! 
3)er ed^tüffel toirb bie rechte ©tette ioittern; 
golg' i^m l^inaö! er fül^rt bid^ au ben**) HÄÜttem. 

This rational System of oducation will finally conduct 
German Ideal genius to the seatvof the Ideals it seeks. 

Faust shudders: His classic feeling is abused; he 
would bless his fatherland with ideas of pur est humanity, 
not with the rüde ideas of Asiatic theology. But however 
qualified he may be to appreciate classic culture, his coun- 



*) A key is of metal; it is eminently practical and rational; a key 
is that which is used to open and disciose. The key is the 
Symbol of practical elucidation; the practical and rational edu- 
cational System of the Humanitarians, by which the works of 
the ancients were judiciously studied and commented, etc. 
**) The Mothers denote those early ideas of the good, the true, 
and the beautifol common to all culture-peoples in their youth- 
ful or undeveloped condition. They here symbolize especially 
the Ideals of the Cid and New Testament. — Faust must under- 
go mental strugglcs, dangers, and mise^es tili he attain these 

13 
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try is still quite unfitted to understand the same. He 
shudders, — why does he shudder? — He has reflected 
on the path he must pursue that the national will be obeyed ; 
he has entertained other and rational ideas; he has cher- 
ished other hopes for his fatherland; — they are to be 
in vain. And for what must he give up his own ideas, 

äßai» ift bag SBort, ba$ id^ ni^t l^ren ma^ ? 

Faust is making his last struggle with himself. It is 
as if a Mephisto observing this, assists him in Coming to 
a conclusion; that is, there is no practical genius to guide 
him, he foUows the promptings of wanton unmanliness, of 
thoughtless heedlessness ; he thus reconciles himself to his 
task: 

©ift bu Befd^ränü, ba^ neue« SOßort bid^ pört? 
9Bi((ft bu nur l^ören, toa« bu fci^on gel^ött? 
S)tc^ ftöre ni(^t8, toie e« aud^ toeiter flinge^ 
©d^fon (ängft getool^nt bcr tounbetbarften 2)in0e. 

Faust. 

"Yet I do not seek the way out of this difficulty by 
letting my own peculiar power sink into dormancy; such 
shuddering in a man attests the dignity of his manhood, 
his aversion to slavery:" 

SBie aud^ bie SBelt il^m ba« ©efül^l öcttl^eure, 
©rgttffen, fül^tt er tief baS Ungel^eure. 

In this, Faust at the same time gives his tacit con- 
sent to undertake the reformatory work as Mephisto pro- 
poses. 

SBerfmfe benn! QdJ fönnt aud^ fagen: ©teigel 
'S ift einerlei, ©ntfliel^e bem ©ntftanbnen, 
3tt ber ©ebilbe (oSßcbunbne S'leidje. 

"Flee the present ! seek your mental nourishment and 
that of your nation amongst the intellectual remnants of 
nations long sunk in oblivion; be false to the genius and 
requirements of your own fatherland" 
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We may not wonder that F^ust shuddered as he 
pictured that this lay before him, and now especially at 
the command; 

(gtööfte \>i6j am r&ngft nid^t mel^r SBorl^anbnen l 

And now the state of the national mind is described: 

2Bie Sßoüensüge fd^lingt \x6) ba§ ©ctreiBe. 

National feelings are gathering and drivin^ fast; a 
political storm is impending; the peasantry, the Citizens, 
the nobles themselves take part in the movement. •^-- What 
is Faust to do here? 

a)en ©ci^löffel Wtoinge, l^Ite fic 00m 2exM 

That is, Ideal Genius is in the meantime to take no 
part in the national movement, but occupy itself solely 
with this work. 

There is moreover a further important signification 
attached to the address of Mephisto to Faust, which is as 
follows : 

Thou art, oh Ideal genius of Germany! to forego for 
centuries originality and reality; thou art to become a 
solemn bookworm, a souUess philologue. As first achieve- 
ment thou shalt, abandoning thy barbarous Latin, decide 
the form and elevate the Standard of thy own neglected 
language. This thou shalt do, whilst making it the exponent 
not of thyself , but of what preeminently belongs to the 
bible. 

Faust duly grasping his introductory work is inspired 
by the same. 

Sßol^r ! feft x^n faffenb, fül^l' idj neue ©tärfe/ 
2)ie Stuft ertoeitett, ^iu aum großen SBerfe. 

Faust is to pass over and leave unnoticed all classic 
and all renowned intellectual spheres, until he reach the 
most remote, that in which the bible trinity*) exists. By 



*) Dreifuss denotes tlie Trinity; the trinity is enKghtening to the 

13* 
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the enlightenment shed by tbis trlnity, be will see the 
Ideals of ibe bible, no more tender virgins, but mothers, 
wbo bave already borne and passed into tbe obliyion tbey 
merited. How does Mepbisto describe tbem? 

2)ic einen ftften; anbre fielen unb qefftt, 
Mu*i fben !ommt; ©eftattung, Umgeftaltung, 
2)eg etoigen ©inneS ctotge UntetJ^altung/ 
Umf(^h)ebt bon öilbern aller ©reatur. 

Wbat is furtber tbe nature of tbe Moibers? 

J6ic fel^n bic^ nid^t; benn ©dienten fel^n fte nut. 

And tbis solemnly. 

2)a fa^ ein $)erg — benn bie ®efal^r ift gro^ — 
tlnb gel^e g'tab' auf jenen a)rei|u| loS. 
öerü^r' üjn mit bem ©c^lüffeU 

Tbat is; attac^ tbe bible witb translations, lecture on 
it in tbe university, preacb on it in tbe cburcb, publisb 
books on its spirit, but, cbiefly, let tbe German language 
be made tbe medium of communication. 

gaufl madit eine cntfc^tebcn öel>i«tcnl'e ?(ttttube mit Dem ©djlüffel. 

It is not yet on tbe Dreifuss, tbe Bible; it is a vol- 
untary motion of bis own feelings in connexion witb 
tbe subjeot, — it is tbe writings of ßeucblin, Hütten, etc. 
in tbe German Language. 

Mepbisto ibn betraebtend. 

eo ift'g recäjtl 
®r fd^liejt ftd^ an, er folgt al^ treuer Jtned^t; 

Tbat is ; tbe Bible being attacked witb tbis practica! 
and rational System of education, its translation in German 
will be a very simple matter. 



extent that it can show in the surrounding darkness of its 
antique age and culture its own ideals. 

The Material of which the 2)retfuJ consists is the bible. — 
Observe the symbol chosen to represent the bible: The artistic 
value of the 2)reifu^ is as nothing, but yet it denotes a dawn- 
ing sense of early art; at the same time a mysterious qoality 
is darkly attached to the same. 
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©cTaffen petßft bu, bid^ erl^Bt ba8 Orüdf. 

That is; in the usual course of human affairs your 
mind will return safely again to the sphere of reality, 

Unb l^afk bu il^n einmal l^ierl^er gebraut, 
60 tufft bu $eib unb $elbin aud bev 9la4t, 
2)er erfte, ber fic^ jener 3:]^at erbreiftet; 
6te ift get^an, unb bu l^aft ed geleiftet. 

The bible once duly translated into German, it will 
call into action new rational powers among every estate 
of the country, the Champions of the new spirit; and each 
of these will have a suitable ideal whom it will fondly 
woo. 

^ann mu( fortan, nad^ ntagifd^em Sel^anbefn, 
2)er 3Beil^raud^8nebeI*) ftc^ in ©ötter »onbeln. 

There lies in this a deep meaning thus shortly noted ; — 
by a seeming mysterious procedure, out of the philosophic 
or religious vapours pleasing to the feelings of the time, 
supernatural poweps must be produced. 

Sauft. 
Unb nun tx>a^ je^t? 

^ein Sßefen ftreBe nieber! 

"Repress your own jdeality for a time : collate and 
translate." 

A Mephisto is here regnant who is falsa to the true 
nature of Faust and to all real progress. 

Faust stamps: that is, he makes a decided and strik- 
ing attitude with the member of intellectual progress, and 



*) Frankincense is an oriental gum ; i. e. it is a production of the 
eastem mind, and chiefly peculiar to the same. A rational 
being who has an end to be gained, artfully exposes it to the 
action of fire; thus fumes arise which agreeably affect those 
present, — these fumes are philosophic yet natural flatteriea 
according to their kind. 
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yet makes no real progress at all ; however, he thus shews 
bis power to attain to the mothers. It is the Latin Testa- 
ment of Erasmns. 

SBcnn il^m ber Sd^ffiffel nur jitm 95eften frommt! 
9{eugietig bin i^, oh tx toiiberfornrnt. 

When the German scholar once undertakes such a 
work as that which occupied the Ideal Genius of this age, 
who can say that he will ever return to the realities of 
life? 
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We have just seen the nature of the positive spirit 
which is to produce the reformation ; we are now to be 
introduced to the negative spirit which scatters the enemies 
of the same. 

The scene takes place in brightly-lighted halls; that 
is, in artificial seats of artificial enlightenment. This 
is therefore unsatisfactory and inadäquate; it is not the 
enduring and all pervading light of nature which sheds 
its blessings on rieh and poor^ leariied and unlearned 
alike; but an enlightenment confined to the exceptional 
few. Such enlightenment moreover is one which can be 
suppressed or extinguished, as thoughtless or tyrannical 
will might suggest, — which also later will be the case. 

Äaifcr unb gürften. $of in SJerpegung. Here is for 
the time the German people and its authorities. But the 
estates of the realm are all ill at ease ; there arc wants 
and ambitions, there are wrongs and injuries on every 
side. — The court is in motion: The princes are intent 
on self-aggrandizement; the knighthood are swayed by 
ambitious and phantastic schemes ; the enemies to progress 
are anxiously labouring; the peasantry are threatening in 
their demands for a human share of religious and political 
liberty. The practical spirit of the country is no longer 
to be trifled with ; it demands peremptorily that its ideal 
aspirations be satisfied. Under these circumstances it calls 
more strongly than ever into existence a Spirit of satire 
to deal with the ancient sinecures which thwart its on- 
ward march. 
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Mephisto represents the populär satire of the age, as 
this existed for itself , and was accepted and powerfully 
applied by humanistic writers as Reuchlin, Erasmus, Hüt- 
ten, and the Obscure Men; and as itdeclared itself in art, 
especially in the productions of Holbein the younger. — 
It is a spirit opposed to scholastic learning, to an inquis- 
itorial and corrupted priesthood, and to a licentious and 
unfettered nobility; yet with all its satiric power it is in- 
competent, if not cowardly; it is unfitted for the work of 
the time; it is negative only. It calls out Luther and 
then, retiring, leaves him alone to confront the perils of 
the reformatory work. 

The nobility first encourage and urge Mephisto to 
accede to the wishes of the nation at large: It is Francis 
von Sickingen, especially, who Champions the reformatory 
spirit of the age. 

Sl^t \t\)h Utt8 nod^ bie ®eipcrfccne fd^ulbij; 
Tlaöii euc^ haxan ! ber ^xx ift ungebulbig. 

The church is more peremptory in its calls for relig- 
ious reformation. Therefore does Goethe entitle it a 
spirit scene, as being something . which is unreal and un- 
practical, yet which is nevertheless sufficient to satisfy the 
excited imagination of the time. 

@o eben fragt bet ©näbigfte barna^ ; 

Sl^r! säubert nic^t ber STiajeftät sur ^d^mad^. 

But that a negative spirit like Mephisto is present, 
is also in itself the assurance that the positive companion, 
Faust, is not wanting; this latter, however, whose mission 
is not to destroy but to produce , requires a longer time 
to come forward with his work. 

©enn tocr ben ©d^aft, baS 6d^öne, lieben triff, 
»ebarf ber ^^öd^ften Rm\t, 2)iaöie ber SBeifen. 

"For Ideal genius, which must realize the desire of 
the time, requires for his task, what is unknown to you, 
industry, and scientific method." 
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Mephisto eBtitles the aim of the age the beauti- 
ful, wMch is what is necessary for the imagination only; 
it takes no note of the good and the true. 

^a^ ^x für Jtünfte Brauet, iß einerlei; 
2)er ^ai)er toiH, ba( aUed fertig fel;|. 

The clergy live for the service of the practical spirit 
of the couDtry, and yet do not und erstand how they can 
best serve him ; their own material advantage is their 
principal care. 

Kow the regnant ideals of the time press themselves 
on the attention of Mephisto; that is to be understood in 
the sense that their degradation and ignorance were of 
such a public nature, that their antagonism to the progress 
of the people was of such a bold and striking kind that 
Mephisto was forced to take notice of them. 

A Blondine first appears; this is the enlightening ideal 
of the middle-age, scholastic theology. 

During the mediaeval time when no sun of enlighten- 
ment warmed the intellectual world, when mind lay dor- 
mant in dreamy ignorance, this ideal attracted by her 
beauty; but now the sun of reason adorns the intellectual 
firmament, and everywhere there is mental production; 
thus also the intrinsic nature of scholastic theology is 
obliged to declare itself ; its seat of reason appears blotch- 
ed with the stains of ignorance and cruelty. 

Mephisto consoles her in the spirit of the obscure 
m e n and gives here a remedy of self-destruction. 

^ Tis pity such an enlightening treasure should be- 
come spotted in the intellectual May like her own pan- 
ther*). Collect the vilest and most superstitious ideas of 



*) This ideal has her little domestie animal to kill the vermin 
who would come too near her. That the vermin are the pro- 
gressionists, the rationalists, men of science, and such like, will 
require no mention. 

The panther is an active passion, irrational, lurking, blood- 
thirsty, untameable; ii is not a native of Eürope though it can 
be introduced, but under certain conditions. 
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art and eloqnence; prepare these carefnlly, well remoyed 
from tbe light of nature, in the depths of your cloisters; 
apply them to your seats of reason", — 

When the present epoch of enlightenment , as yet 
only in its beginning, has come to an end, and in the 
conrse of nature there at length succeeds a new winter of 
dormancy and darkness, then you, scholastic theology, will 
again^appear with a clear face. 

The next ideal who presents herseif to the notice of 
Mephisto, much in the same manner as the former, is 
brown: it is the ideal, sloth, gluttony, and licentiousness, 
the preyailing characteristics of the monasteries of the 
time. 

She has a frozen foot; it is the effect of the mediae- 
yal winter; but it has not originated from want of the 
rieh foods and streng liqnors with which an astounding 
degree of intellectual cold can be supported, but from 
want of mental exercise only. The whole monastic body 
has become incapacitated for progress, nay — 

— it is no longer able decently to perform the simplest 
duties incumbent on its office. 

How is a remedy for this to be obtained? From Me- 
phisto's hoof : The basis on which Mephisto Stands is equine; 
it is the populär satire of the age, that belonging to the 
classes of the peasantry, handworkers, etc. Tliese are to 
give the destructive remedy to the Brown one. 

The monks have sunk to such degradation, that they 
are unable to understand the spirit of the time, and seek 
their self-preservation by rational measures. 



stemmt ^voi&iiaiäi, jtrdteniungen ic 

These are the ideas which inspired a Pfefferkorn, the antag» 
onists of the Obscare men, a Dr. Eck, etc. 
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ßxlavdbei einen %x\it l?on meinem gu^ 

©raune. 
^m baS gcfd^ie^t lüol^l unter SieBeSleuten. 

The negative principle represented by Mephisto is 
now to stir up the peasantry and the Citizens to outbreaks 
and revolutions, in which the monasteries will be ravaged 
and burned, and their inhabitants driven from their seats 
of sloth. 

EWein Sugtritt, ^inb! §at ^rögre« su bebeuten. 
3« ®U\6)Qm ®teic§e§, toaS aud^ einer litt; 
Suf; l^tilet gufi, fo ift*S mit allen ©liebern. 
^eranl ®ebt Stc^t! 3l^r foat e« nic^t ertoiebern. 

This is an application of the homeopathic principle, 
but in a Mephistophelic signification. — The monasteries 
are the guarantees of licentiousness and gluttony; on this 
basis this ideal Stands. The peasantry and fabricants are 
the basis of enlightenment and progress; on these the 
present Mephisto depends for existence. Mephisto violently 
applies the rational to the irrational; the monasteries did 
not indeed all vanish, yet nevertheless their pride süffered 
now and later , most severe blows. The Brown one has 
cause to scream and call out; 

2ßel^! SBel^! baS brennt*)! bag toat ein l^arter Xritt, 
SBie ^ferbel^uf. 

And Mephisto in conformity with his character can 
thus further add, 

2)ie Teilung nimmt il^r mit. 
2)u fannft nunmel^r ben %ani na6) fiuft üerüben ; 
Sei Xafel fc^toelgenb, füjlc mit bem Sieben 1 

In the list of suffer er s appears the ideal of Eccle- 
siastical government; her influence is on the wane; a new, 
but, fs yet, nameless ideal is attracting the favour of the 
people. 



*) What hnrm enl^htens rationally, not only the Bufferer but also 
the spectator. 
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2o6t miäf l^tnbutd^! )u gro^ {!nb mtxnt 64mfr$fn, 
6ie tott^If n ftebf nb mir im tieften J^ergen : 
IBift fifftem fu<^t i&x $et( in mnntn Glitten; 
@c fc^toatt mit i^r unb toenbet miv ben Slücten. 

aRe))l^ifto))l^e(ed. 

IBfbfnftid^ i{i eS, aber ^i^re mtd^! 

9Cn i^n i)txan mu|t bu bid^ leije brücten; — 

But it would have been better for ihe church had it 
paid no attention to the spirit of the time, and resorted 
to energetic action for the suppression of heresy. 

Now Mephisto persuades the Ideal to put the ban on 
Luther; this is the signification of the marking. This 
Mephisto is Erasmus in his Encomium Moriae. 

3iimm biefe ^o^f, ftreici(f' tl^m dnen 6treicl{f. 

This is to make a perverted use of coal; that is, 
instead of serving for warmth and enlightenment, it is to 
be used for marking a man out from his fellows as an 
object of ignorance and profanity. 

»uf Slermel, 3RanUl, ©c^fulter, toie ftd^*» mad^t; 

The ban cannot touch the humanity of Luther, etc., 
but merely affect at best his outward circumstances, and 
this merely to superstitious eyes. 

@r fai^rt im $eraen l^foCben S^eueftid^. 

But naturally it was the contrary: it was setting the 
ban on Luther which determined him finally to break with 
the existing church. 

S)ie ilol^Ie bod^ mu^t bu fogleid^ berfd^lingeti, 

There is hereupon to be no releasing from the ban; 
but the church is to take upon herseif the füll conse- 
quences. \ 

^xä^t äBein, nid^t äBajfer an bie 2\ppen bringen. 

The whole is to take place in a spirit of mere super- 
stitious belief, without any aid of sentiment or fanaticism. 
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The church was however suspicious of the remedy; 
for, it was only after much persuasion on the part of her 
adherents that she finally consented to set Luther in the 
ban. 

9lefJ)ect, too ftd^'S geböl^rt ! 

The timid Erasmus shrinks at the thought of being 
detected laying snares. He recovers himself however; 

2ßnt müßtet il^r nad^ fold^er Itol^Ie laufen; 

The lady was suspicious, for she had not yet forgotten 
how false had been her calculations on the martyrdom of 
Huss. We may well suppose that the coal of Mephisto 
had been taken from his stake; this, properly used, would 
have enlightened the church as to the measures of govern- 
ment most conducive for the time; but foUy, such as that 
of these ideals, now reigned; *and they indeed came to 
Mephisto for advice, even as here described. 

^age. 
Sd^ Mit \>exluht; man J^fäCt mid^ nid^i füv t>oU, 

The knighthood in their tum flock för advice. These 
also aspire to an ideal, phantastic, but yet not indistinct, 
— they demand that the country be revolutionised for 
their advantage. 

aRü^t euer ©lütf nid^t auf bie Süngfte fe^en ; 

"Ye must not set your hearts upon the youngest 
ideal of the time, and seek to make the ideal which now 
attracts the people at large a means for carrying out 
your ambitious projects. — Luther has no confidence in 
you; he will have nothing effected by arms; the people 
distrust you; your friends are disunited; the kaiser is 
averse to action". 

^ie ädtgejlaljfrten toiffen eud^ gu fd^ä^en. 

"Therefore take up one of the old ideals of the 
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coiintry," which counsel the knighthood foUowed upin the 
unfortünate Sickingen project. 

There is no cessation to the arrival of applicants: 
PbantÄstic spirits begin to trouble the land; leonoclasts 
appear; the peasantry are ever more threatening. The 
Situation has grown too dangerous for this Mephisto. Another 
spirit is necessary to guido the country during the dif- 
ficidties of the time : 

Sd^on toieber Bleuel toeldj ein l^arter Strauß; 
34 Ijfelfe mir )u(e(t mit äBal^r^eit au&. — 

This spirit of action now summons Luther from trans- 
lation, contemplation, and study to the world of reality; 
yet the practical value he sets upon him is not great. 

a)er fd^ted^tcfte »eJ^elf ! bic ?«oti^ tft ßrof. - 
O aRüttet, 3RüttetI la^t nur Sauften loSI 

Looking nound : Erasmus is about to retire from the 
dangerous batÜe of public life to the security of a private 
lifo; he has not the courage to stand by bis country at 
the present moment; but first he takes, as it were, a 
parting look at the national aspect. 

^ie Sid^tet brennen trübe fd^on im ©aal, 
2)er ganjc §of betoegt fid^ auf einmal. 

"The once brilliant enlightenment of the Humanistic 
spirit is already dim ; a diflferent scene of intellectual life 
is preparing. Germany, in commotion from end to end, 
moves decorously towards this. The people retire farther 
and farther, through devious intellectual courses, from the 
enlightenment with which I blessed them." 

^unl fte öerfammetn \vS) im leiten 3laum 
S)e§ alten SlittetfaalS; er fa^t fie faum. 

"They have retraced their steps from the seat of 
progress; they gather together in a mediaeval scene, the 
unpractical region of fantastic Imagination and adventure; 
so many are there, it is hardly sufficient to contain them 
all." 
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9(uf Breite 3B&nbe 2:e))))icl^e f))enbirt. 

"The supporting dogmatism of the catholic System, 
priesthood, prelacy, etc. and all their appurtenances are 
enriched and beautified by the productions of the national 
industry. 

SRit Sittftung (&d* unb ^i\^m aui^e)iert. 

^'And the places of honor and trust are assigned to 
princes, the representatives of mediaeval ideas of def ence." 

$ier l^raud^t ei, bäc^t' i(9^, leine 3<tube¥h)orie, 
2)ie (Seiftet flnben ft(^f öon felbft jum Orte. 

''In such an intellectual scene as this, Luther himself 
is methinks useless; populär Imagination might itself eroke 
its supernatural powers." 
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There is now to be described the great reformation 
which took place in Germany, from its decisiye beginning 
at the diet of Worms, tili its termination in the Peasant 
War. 

It takes place in a Rittersaal; that is, the movement 
is something distinct from the interests of practical and 
material life; therefore also remote from the daily scenes 
in which these naturally appear, — it is thus said to take 
place in the once inhabited abode of fantastic adventure 
and imagination. 

This is the mine to which the gallery mentioned in 
a foregoing scene leads. Here are now gathered the 
explosive powers, to which Faust will later apply the 
torch. 

S)ätnmcrnbe SJelcud^tuttg: It was an enlightenment of 
this kind with which the chivalric idea cheered the social 
darkness of its time, when the people were slaves and the 
aristocracy only free. Then it was beneficial; but, such 
dim enlightenment is out of place, now that the light of 
science, order, police, freedom, such as they are, has risen. 
— The movement of the national mind into such a scene 
is a retrogression not an advance. 

Äaifcr uttb $of finb cingejogen: All Germany, people 
and rulers, take part in the reformatory movement. 

The spirit of Common-sense is herald to the reforma- 
tion ; it is the spirit of universal humanity which procured 
Luther a hearing at Worms; it is the spirit of material 
prosperity which rendered reform possible, the rational 
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spirit wfaich demands that the material and intellectual 
well-being of a people goes band in band; it is a spirit 
open to the dictates of reason, but deaf to tbose of pas- 
sion and fanaticism, — ns all of tbis was now visible in 
Germany. 

3Retn alt ©efc^äft, baS Sd^uf^jiel anaufünben, 

SScrfümmert mir bet ® elfter l^eimUc^ 95; alten ; - . 

Vergebens »ogt man, auS öerftänbiöen ©cüttben 

Bi6} 5U erüären baiJ loertoorrnf ©galten. 

But tbe Herald is ill at ease in tbe Situation, more 
ideal tban practical , whicb be is forced to occupy: The 
welfare of tbe nation is only tbe seeming aim of the 
diet of Worms; tbere is little trutb or candidness among 
tbe aristocratic members; tbe emperor, tbe princes, the 
nobles, tbe prelates, jealous and envious of eacb other, 
are intent on personal interests. — Tbe rational spirit 
whicb opened the diet cannot long be predominant; the 
Herald opens tbe scene, to be beard no more. 

3)ie ©effeC fmb, bic ©tül^re fd^on jur $anb. 

Tbe various official posts are prepared to receive 
their occupants. 

2)en Äaifer feftt man grabe bor bie 2Banb. 

Tbe practical genius of tbe people took an observa- 
tory, not an active position in tbe wbole reform-move- 
ment. 

3luf ben ^at)eten*) mag er bie ©^lad^ten 
2)er großen Seit bequemlid^ fid^ betrad^ten. 
§ier fiftt nun atte^^ $err unb ipof im 9lunbe; 
^ie SBänfe brängen ftd^ im ^intergrunbe ; 



*) ^aj)etcn give comfort and beauty to a room; they symbolize the 
posts and duties of the aristocracy and prelacy. But each post 
had been in the early part of the middle-age a reality ; a man 
became a duke or a bishop on accountofgreat Services rendered 
to the fatherland. It is no longer so ] now the nobles and prelates 
merely shew that great feats had taken plaee, and through tbese 
traditions they now exist. 

14 
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«tttlj ßicBdJen 1^, in büpeni ©eifketfhmben, 
ßttr Bette Siebten« iUhliäf fftaum gefunbeti. 
Unb fo, ba atte f^icfli^ ^tat genommen, 
. Sinb toir bereit; bie ®eifiet mößen lotntnen! 

In the back ground of the Reformation- scene th«re 
are not wanting minor spirits and ideals, as those of the 
peasants, the mystics, the iconoclasts, the baptists, etc. 

^JJofaunen: The diet has begun; Luther has been 
summoned to appear; he comes. — These were the solemn 
Wgnals which wamed the coimtry, far and near, of what 
approached. 

The Astrologer, the spirit of the didactic of this time, 
has the duty to mediate between the intellectual life of 
the ideal and practical, or of the cultivated and unculti- 
vated classes of the nation. This spirit is therefore nat^ 
nrally represented as introducing the reformatory movement, 
and guiding its course in so far as this is possible; for 
example, he cannot restrain the outbursts of peasant ideal 
genius, which has, through the instruction of this teacher, 
found its Position insupportable. This, as the name implies, 
iß: jjo . natural spirit of education, able of itself to appreciate 
and administer to the needs of the time, but a self-deluded, 
self-deluding power. , He is here, if it be unknown to 
himself, under the immediate influence of the Mephisto 
of the time, namely of the princes ; therefore is he prompt- 
ed by a spirit which, from its interests and traditions, is 
opposed to the natural Claims of the people. The Astrol^ 
oger, if it can be said to have a character, symbolizes 
especially that part of the character of Luther which, 
incompetent to comprehend the dictates of reason and 
nature, was chained with fatal ignorance to scriptural 
words and princely supremacy. 

Seßinne flleid^ baS 2)ratna feinen Sauf! 
a)er §err befiel^It*8 ; — 

Great men, Huss especially, had already preached a 
purer religion than that of the unworthy church to the 
Germans ; but their voice was disregarded at the time, the 
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people not desiring any reformation at the moment. Now, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth Century, rational ideas 
havirig enlightened the nation, a change is desired ; on 
which the didactic spirit, here that of Luther, responds to 
the wish. 

Sl^r 2Bänbe tl^ut cud^ auf! 

"Open ye supporting barriers of mediaeval dogmatism." 

Luther is startled at the effect of his reformatory 

attempts; ignorant that not the man mouids the a^e, but 

the age the man, he inclined to believe that his instru- 

mentality had effected the reformation. 

S'lid^tä l^inbert mef)v; l^icr ift 9Ragte jur ©anb; 
2)ie Xeppxäfe \^toinhm ttJie gerollt öom SBranb. 

The command is given; execution foUows; in thig 
there is (to Luther) natural mystery. The seeming might 
and solidity, and pomp and solemnity of catholic dogmatism 
vanish, as if removed by enlightenment ; ecclesiastical 
dogmatism is sundered, its obstructive presence passes 
from the sight*) of the nation. A new religio us prospect is 
feefore tl\em. 

(Bin tief Xl^eater fd^eint fid^ aufjuftellen, 
©el^eimni^öoll ein ©c^ein un^ au erl^etten. 

"A mystic (tief) ideal sphere appears to rise before 
us; a mysterious enlightenment to illume us." 

Unb i^ befteige ba§ ^rcfceniutn. 

The Astrologer, as is to be expected, takes a Situation 
which fits him to be the mediator between the religious 
idealism and the practical realism, between the intellectual 
and supernatural creations of the reformation and the 
German people to whom they appear. 

Mephisto appears as Prompter; he is, as such, invis- 



'*') This takes place in such a manner that it can immediately retum 
to its former position. 
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ible to the audicnce, and yet the audience knows he is 
ihere; he belongs to the audience, and is yet aboye the 
audience; he belongs to the actors and yet is above the 
actors; he is there to help out the actors when they forget 
their prescribed parts; he assists the representation, and 
yet works deteriorating on the force and truth of the same. 
— Mephisto is a spirit auxiliary and yet antagonistic to 
the reformation; the Astrologer is a mere tool in his 
hand. Mephisto, this plotting, cunning spirit, symbolizes 
the pfincely spirit as it was favourable to the reformation. 
This was the spirit of action on which the reformation 
depended for its existence. 

2lu^ bcm @ouff(eurfo(§c auftauci^enb : Up tili the peasant 
war princely influence, though ever active, only took oc- 
casionally open part in the aflfairs of the reformation. It 
now, however, at the time of the Imperial Diet at Worms, 
declares itself openly in its conduct towards Luther. 

SSon l^ier au§ l^off' \6} aagcmeine Öunft; 
©inbläfmien ftnb beS Teufel« S^lebefunft. 

"We, princes, will take such a position as may enable 
US to break with no national party ; secret promptings af e 
the persuading oratory of our political action." 

3)u fennft ben Xaci, in bcm bic Sterne ßel^n, 
Unb toicft mtin glüftern meifterlid^ t)erftel^n. 

"Thou know'st in what measure move the ecclesiastical 
but rational principles of the time, and wilt masterly 
understand my dictation." 

Luther and the princes are each to observe the reg- 
nant ideal motives of the time; and the former is to act 
in regard to them according to his experience and the 
dictation of his patrons. 

The march of the reformation begins. The logical 
principles, or the doctrine which builds the supporting 
fabric of the reformation appears before our notice; this 
doctrine is a return in literature, in art, in religion, and 
in politics to the rough genuineness, to the depth and 
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beauty of the peoplo's song, or of nature itself. The ap- 
pearance is thus beautifuUy described. 

"By the mysterious power of nature a new intellectual 
school appears in our fatherland; its supporting principles 
are those of simple, uncultivated , but mighty nature; its 
supporting principles are all that belongs to the external 
World and the human breast; these are certainly sufficient 
for its Support, since great schools have existed dependent 
on at most two such natural and rational intellectual Sup- 
ports." 

This new school brings before our notice the spirit 
of the third epoch of Gothic Art, the Architect, which'has 
maintained tili yet its footing in the country, though its 
natural time for existence is past. It now declares its 
own affectation and degeneracy in art, religion, literature, 
etc., in antagonism to the natural simplicity of the new 
school. — The passage will require no further explana- 
tion. 

®mj)fangt mit (Sl^rfurd^t fterngegönnte (Stunben. 

The practical concerns of the empire having been 
discussed, the Diet turned its attention to its ideal con- 
cerns. This is particularly the time here referred to. 

A rational government, whilst allowing the people füll 
liberty of belief and thought , never condescends to treat 
ideal matters in its official character. Existing for the 
visibility of the people, it only gives Orders for interfer- 
ence when national conduct in regard to whatever subject 
it may be, affects the material condition of the subject. 
Of this at Worms no regard was taken ; it seemed as if 
the Order of the Astrologer, as now to be given, had been 
literally followed, and government and people turned their 
attention whoUy to affairs of the imagination. 

Xuxäi maöif(^ Sßott fc^ bie SScrnunft g^^unbcn; 
S^agegen toeit l^eran bttoege frei 
8i(^ ^exxlxdie, loettoegne ^i^antafei! 

The appearance of the Ideal genius of the reforma^ 
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tion is now described: we learn that it will assume the 
religious phase, and be conducted by men of priestly 
Office. 

3m ^rieftetWcib, Befränat, ein SOBunbermann. 
2)et nun tjottbringt, toaS et getroft begann. 

It is a Faust which expounds the mysteries of religion. 
The nation has already paid it the highest (befranst) 
homage. It appears to the people to be divinely inspired. 

®in 2)reifu^ fteigt mit il^m auS l^ol^Ier ©ruft. 

From the empty realms of the past in which it has 
lived and studied, it now reappears in public lifebringing 
with it a bible. 

©^on aJfn* t^ auS bet ©^ale SBeil^raud^buft. 

"I already perceive that the doctrine it Supports con- 
veys ideas which will gratefully eflfect each estate of the 
country." 

The Creative genius of the country, that of Luther, 
Melancthon, Carlstadt, and Münster, is at length before 
US. Its first appearance, as it declared itself at Worms and 
Wittenberg, is indeed sublime, and in conformity with the 
character of the true priest. Noble also were its first ad- 
dresses to the nation, but after all mystic and irrational, 
as is Faust's Coming speech. This is the spirit of these 
early addresses ; the. reformation is to take place under 
the auspices of the ideals of the bible now invoked , and 
preach a return to the same. 

3« cucrm tarnen, TliUtev, bte il^r tl^rcnt 
3m ©ränjentofen, etoig einfam tool^nt, 
Uttb bod^ öefcHig I ®uet §aut)t umfd^toeben 
S)e8 2ehm^ Silber, regfam o^nc Seben. 
ST^aS einmal toar, in allem ©lan^ unb Bdifum, 
®8 regt \i(i) bort; benn eS toiH etoig fe^n. 
Unb i^r bertl^eilt eS, aUgetoaltigc Wd6)ie, 
3um Seit beS XageS, jum (Setüötb* ber M^te, 
S)ie einen faßt beS SebenS l^olber Sauf, 
2)ie anbern fudjt ber !ül^ne HKagier auf ; _ , 
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3n teit^er @J)cnbc IS^t er, boK SSertrauen, 
2BaS jeber toünfc^t, baS Sßunbertoürbige fd^aucn. 

Thus do Luther and Melancthon invoke their scrip- 
tural ideas. 

This passage must naturally be translated in dif- 
ferent manners, so that to the Protestant it will convey 
the sacred essence of the bible, and to the rationalist 
mysticism and perhaps more. — It has therefore been 
Ißft for each reader to deal with it himself. 

The didactic spirit of the time now describes the 
further course of the reformation. 

The enlightening dogmatic reason of the Reformers 
occupies itself with the Contents of the bible ; the Protes- 
tant sentiment immediately spreads itself over Germany. 

®r fd^lcid^t fid^ ein, er toogt nadj SBoHcnart, 
©ebel^nt, gebattt, berfd^ränft, ßel^eilt, Qepaaxi. 

Such are the various forms the religious sentiment 
assumes; fundamentally one, and springing from one com- 
mon source, the bible, yet how formally different. — It is 
the sentiment of Luther, Melancthon, Carlstadt, Münzer, 
Zwingli, etc. 

Unb nun erfennt ein ©eiftermeiftcrftüdf! 
©0 h>ic fie toanbeln, mad^en fie aKufif. 
Slu« luftigen ^önen quiEt ein SBeignid^ttoie; 
3nbem fie giel^n, toirb atte§ 3ÄeIobie. 
S)er ©äulenfd^aft, aud^ bie %txQl\)pi)e Hingt ; 
3d^ gtaul&e gar, ber gan^e Xemjjel fingt. 

The reformatory movement is accompanied by a won- 
drous harmony of natural feeling which declares itself ia 
every department of national life, which is taken up in 
the predominant poetry of the time , in the people's songj 
that speaks in artless simplicity to the natural heart; which, 
leads to the cultivation of psalms and churchmusic; which 
brings the clergy into secular Community with the laity; 
which inspires the genius of Vischer, Kraft, Dürer, and 
Holbein. 
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^«« IDtmfHge fetiTt ftdj; au« brm leidsten ^or 
din \^bnn Jüngling tritt im %act l^etioor. 

''The religious sentimental at length subsides in the 
country; the iirst spirit of Protestantism appears". 

$ift f<i^todgt mein 9Imt ; id^ hxauä)* i^n ni(i^t su nennen, 
Sßct foQte nici^t ben l^olben ^ari« !cnnen! 

The didactic spirit is no longer required, the Protes- 
tant spirit itself appears among the people. 

Let US take a more particular regard of the Paris 
principle than has bcen done in the introduction. — 

When knightly culture feil, when the people became 
free and their literature predominant, when inventions and 
discoveries the originators of new epochs appeared, when 
at the same time the humanists threw broadeast over the 
country their enliglitening ideas, there declared itself in 
Germany a spirit of protestation against tradition and its 
abuses. This healthy and natural movement was especially 
active amongst the industrial and labouring classes. The 
Citizens had arrived at a knowledge of their own position 
and importance in the state, and* learned to despise those 
predominant classes who governed the country, not by 
virtue of capacity or learning, but by reference to bar- 
baric titles and papal prerogatives. The peasantry may 
have understood their political position less accurately; 
they had however arrived at some knowledge of their nat- 
ural rights, and were no longer disposed to be the bond- 
men of a barbarous aristocracy and an unworthier clergy. 
This healthy and natural spirit of protest against tradition 
developed itself so strongly that it became a distinct, an 
all-pervading , and mighty principle in the country. It is 
named by Goethe, Paris; it i^ a spirit of humanity, inas- 
much as it is thus a protest against the political, the 
Social, and intellectual bondage of the middle-age. 

At first the Protesting spirit appears alone in the 
nation; but, when one is not content with the present, 
hopes and longings rise for the future, — the national 
mind therefore conjures up a Helen, the ideal of pure 
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humanity, for a spirit Buch as Paris appearing, a Helen 
only can follow. 

The reformation was an ideal movement, and had it 
been confined to its own sphere it might have led to 
happy resnlts, and, subjected to a sufficient kaiser, might 
eren in the course of time have been extended to the 
material and practica! interests of the empire. But neither 
of these conditions was fulfiUed; in the first place the 
ideal movement was irrationally connected with the ma- 
terial interests of the people; in the second place practical 
genius did not declare itself in Germany during the whole 
reformation, epoch. The princes appeared, but, rather as 
the antagonists of the movement. It is ideal genius which 
is properly regnant during the whole epoch, and Faust 
neither devotes himself to the ideal nor to the real alone, 
but to both at once. Helen is a mirage of humanity 
which appears to him thirsting after a better order of 
things. He will realize this religious apparition in his 
practical condition, even though it be by material force; 
wrapped up in the bright Vision he remains deaf to the 
voice of reason, and blind to the necessities of practical 
lifo. 

Paris attracts the attention of six ideals. These ideals 
are namcless, that is they are ideals of the country gen- 
erally. They are not maidens but ladies; that is, they 
are not virgin ideals unknown, or as yet unproductive, but 
ideals well-known and knit by the dosest ties to the 
nation. 

Paris, the spirit of Protest, is viewed with pleasure 
by such national parties, as see it adapted to satisfy their 
desires and accomplish their aspirations; or, according to 
Goethe, it impresses most favourably the ideals of the 
country; whereas Paris is regarded with jealousy, disdain, 
or hatred by those interested in the continuation of the 
traditional. 

Even as here described was the influence of the spirit 
of the reformation, or of Paris, in Germany at its first 
appearance. 
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It at once attracted the notice of every estate of the 
country , who thus became inattentive to their own culti- 
yating spirit, and even jealous of one anoUier in regard 
to the rising phenomenon. 

Here are now detailed the characteristics of this new 
spirit. 

2) am f. 
0! tofldj ein ©(ans aufblü^nbet Sttßfttbhraft! 

Stofitc. 
Sie eine ^fivftd^e frif^ unb heller @aft! 

a)rittf. 
S)ie fein gejognen, füf; gcf^toottnen 2xpp^nl 

ö i c r t e. 
Shi md^teft ta>o^( an fold^em Sedier nxppm ? 

gttnfte, 
^ ift Qat ffiXh]^, ta>enn aud^ nid^t eben fein. 

©edjSte. 
®in bi^d^en !önnt' er bod^ 0eta>anbtet fein. 

These impressions, produced on the people at large 
by the reformatory spirit, calls forth the attention of the 
aristocratic and prelatic classes; these do not appreciate 
the power or the tendency of the new intellectual move- 
ment; yet, this is nevertheless suflScient to promote a 
reaction in their political and literary sphere in favour of 
the old courtly spirit of the past age. 

fHiittt, 

3)en ©d^äferfnedjt Qlaixh* x6) aU^ux ju f^üren; 
SSon ^rinjen nid^tS unb nid^tS bcn ^ofmanieren. 

The prelacy and their scholastic attendants, the fore- 
most reactionists, regard the new spirit with contempt: It 
wants all conventional gloss; it is that rüde spirit (Sci^äferf ne(|t) 
adapted only for the cultivation of the labouring classes 
(sheep), who, according to prelatic estimation, exist only 
for the benefit of themselves. 
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Slnbrer. 
®f} nun! ffalh narft ift tool^l bet 3««0C fd^ön! 
Xoä) müßten toir i^n erft im §arnif(lj fel5>n! 

The princes and nobles regard Paris in a worthier 
light, but they will retain towards him a reserved position 
until he declare himself actively; for they will first know 
whether or not he will work for the particular interests 
they have in view. 

But we see from the lady that the voice, or general 
ideal of the country at large, is unwaveringly for him; it 
sees in Paris the power to satisfy its most secret and 
cherished wishes — its longings for social, political, and 
religious reform. 

5luf feinem ©d^oo^e tt)ät* eudf tool^l Bequem? 

The prelatic and aristocratic party still regard the 
national spirit and inclination with indifference, not as yet 
und^rstanding their importance. 

21 n b r e r. 
®r lel^nt ben Slrm fo jierlid^ ül&er*S $auj3t. 

The Protestant spirit, as we learn from this expression 
of national sentiment, does not regard the circumstances 
or consult the interests of the time; but conducts itself as 
wantonly and independently, as if it had no political part to 
play, and existed for its own natural ease and enjoyment 
only. — We only require to consider, — say, Worms at the 
time of the Imperial Diet, to perceive the truth of this State- 
ment. One spirit of reform actuated the nafcion; yet the 
people remained satisfied with a passive declaration in 
favour of nature against tradition, without proceeding to 
resolute action. 

This natural freedom on the part of Paris rouses at 
length the wrath of the Ädmmerer, that is of the Bureau- 
cratic spirit which now assumes the position the nobility 
once held. This too does not proceed to action, but like 
its associates and antagonists confines itself to words ; that 
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is, the papal bull and the imperial ban may have been 
published against Luther and bis adherents; yet these 
were in reality little eise but forms and names, on account 
of the independence of the princes, and on account of the te- 
dious, the clumsy, and pedantic forms in which the im- 
perial government discussed the affairs of the empire, and 
had its own resolutions carried into efifect. Thus does 
the Bureaucratic spirit express itself ; 

2)ie fjlegeld! bai( finb' ic^ unerlauM! 

The aspirations of the country are not rationally, but 
lovingly, blindly fixed on Paris. 

^^v Ferren ta>i^t an oUrm toa^ au m&Uln. 

Paris now behaves in so rüde, so unbecoming a man- 
ner, that bis own supporters are feign to excuse him. This 
refers to the natural but reprehensible coarseness which 
Luther displayed in bis writings against the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, the Pope, Henry VIIL of England, Duke 
George of Saxony, and Duke Henry of Brunswick; such 
publications are aptly called the snoring of the mind. At 
the same time Luther had been secretly carried to the 
Wartburg; the people beliered him dead; he, the very 
soul of Paris, being wanting, there came a hush over the 
reform movement. Goethe says, it feil asleep. At this 
time, there occurred such animal sounds as have just been 
reftrred too; these were certainly unworthy of a cultivated 
man and equally removed from the genius of the refor- 
mation. 

A nation does not rest content with mere protest 
against mental and political slavery; if it breaks with the 
authority of the past; it seeks to «nter into a new bond 
with the future. Helen, the ideal of this new bond, may 
not yet have fully appeared; there are however tokens in 
the nation which warn of her Coming. This is denoted in 
the three national ideals which now appear. 

The young lady marks the first mysterious Symptoms 
of the return to nature and reality, to mental autonomy, 
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and national independence. This takes place in harmony 
with the being of the reformation. 

3«m aBeil^rau(iJ§bam|)f ivaS buftct fo gemtfd^t, 
Xai mir baS ^erj jum innigftcn erfrifc^t? 

This ideal is foUowed by an eider one of dogmatic 
form, and is succeeded by a Ihird of a more dogmatic 
and uglier nature. — These two ideals betoken that, wLilst 
the reform-movement foUowed a natural development, that 
the nation at large had no idea of the true nature of the 
same, neither knowing whence it came, nor having any 
rational idea to what it would lead; that, on the contrary, 
their notions as to the same were sometimes false and 
unworthy. Thus, whilst with the second ideal the monks 
began to leave their cloisters, and monks and priests to 
renounce celibacy, this was not at all times under the 
promptings of high and noble motives, but often rather 
from sensual desire or selfish interest; and, with the third 
ideal, Bilderstürmerei and other outrages to nature and 
reason took place. 

Before such dangerous ideals can further declare 
themselves, as if to hold their folly up to shame, Luther 
appears in Wittenberg and declares the true reform -idea 
to the people; therefore H^elen appears. She is the 
idea of universal humanity, the idea of the New Testament 
published at this time. 

We inust carefully distinguish between the reform- 
ideals, of the people, the political feelings they call forth, 
and the practical results to which they lead. Paris is a 
spirit of protest which finds its natural consort in the di- 
vine idea represented by Helen. The relations which these 
two bear to each other simply depict the various phases 
in the progress of the reformation in the national mind, 
from the moment that the religious spirit first appears, 
tili it is followed by the ideal of the reformation; and, 
tili the former, fully understanding the latter, seizes it 
with its whole power. It is a metaphysical process which 
thus takes place. Meanwhile this ideal movement awakens 
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other feelings in the hearts of the people; party feelings 
are excited; practical interests are brought into play, — 
the reality of the country is thus attracted and excited in 
regard to Paris and Helen, afe described in the play. 

3)a« to&r* pe benn! »or biefer l^ätt* id^ SRul^'; 
©übW tft fi« ^0% bod^ faßt fic mir nid^t ju. 

The Mephisto of this time, 1522, lies in Charles V., 
the Pope, and the champion of Protestantism : In Charles, 
unwilling either to break with the Pope or the German 
princes, and having a political ideal of his own for tlie attain- 
ment of which he needs the assistance of both these par- 
ties. Mephisto lies likewise in the Pope, in the false and 
intriguing means he uses to stifle the reformatory move- 
ment; as well as in the Princes, in the dilatory and timid 
measures they employ for the assertion of their will. — 
Admirably do the above lines express the mind of the 
Mephisto of this time. 

Helen, the divine idea of the New Testament, was at 
once acknowledged as the Standard of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful by the didactic spirit of the country. 
Clergy, professors, and teachers declared it to the country, 
each according to their ideas, 

5ür mid^ ift bic^mal toeiter nic^t« ju tl^uu; 

VllS ®l^renmann geftel^*, brfenn' id}*^ nun. 

2)ic ©d^önc iommt, unb i)ätt* x(i) geuetgungen*)! 

Faust is lost in wonder at the sight of Helen's beauty, 
It excites him to irrational rhapsody: 

$ab' idj nod^ Slugen? 3eigt fidj tief im ©inn 
2)er ©(^önl^cit duette, boUen ©tromS ergoffen? 
3Jiein ©d^rerfenSgang bringt feligften ©etoinn, 
Sßie toar bie Söelt mir nid^tig, unerfd^loffen I 
3Ba§ ift fte nun feit meiner ^riefterfd^aft I 
@rft toünfdjenglüertl^, gegrünbet, bauerl^afti 

♦) Seuergungen. — The didactic spirit inclines to scriptural ex- 
pressions. It would have what it has not, an enlightenin^ 
Tongue to comment on the bible. 
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ajf rfd^minbc mir bc« Seben» SCtl^emfraft, 

SDBenn i(^ midf je öon bir surürfgetoöl^nc ! - 

S)ie SBol^Cgeftalt *), bic mid^ öoreinft entaüdfte, 

3« SÄuberfriegelung bcöltidfte, 

3ßar nur ein ©d^aumbilb ♦♦) fcld^er ©d^önel 

^u bift'8, ber idj bie Sfteöung aller Äraft, 

2)en Snbcgriff ber Seibenfd^aft, 

2)ir ^Rcigung, Sieb', Slnbetung, Sßal^nfinn gotte. 

This is the ideal spirit of which Carlstadt and Münzer 
were the organs. With such frenzy did they invoke their 
ideal. The. outburst of national passion was brought to 
Order by Municipal authority, as in Saxony and Nuremberg, 
and by Luther, who was still able to sway the national 
mind. This is the Mephisto which speaks as follows; 

@o fa^t eud^ bod^ unb fallt nid^t au^ ber SloHel 

Such appearances as those of Münzer and Carlstadt, 
threatening an overthrow of even the necessary bonds of 
social and political life , produce reactionary ideas in the 
nation.- 

®vo% tool^Igeftaltet! nur ber J(of)f }u Hein. 

In the first place that, however beautiful the reform- 
atory ideal may be, it is still defective in rationalism ; 
vx the second place, that it is based on the unrefined 
people : 

©el^t nur ben gu^l toie fönnt' er |)(um})er fein. 

At this favourable moment the reformatory work should, 
at all hazards, be speedily brought to a consummation ; 
for a reaction will take place if the emperor retum as 
Victor and ally of the pope. 

But these reactionary ideas only prove that, not the 
ideal but the nation is burdened in the first place with 



.*) That is Gretchen tiie mediaeval ideal. 

**) 6d^aumbilb, a transient religious form sprung fram coBtendiog 

sentiments during a season of ignorance and elemental (Intel- 

lectual) strife. 
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an old defect, want of rational capaciiy ; and, in the second 

place, that it is disinclined to bold acüon; and that also 

it does not comprehend on what class all progress depends. 

The spirit of Diplomacy now interests itself in Helen. 

Sfürftinnett ^ab* t(^ biefet Slrt ßffc^n; 

mdf Un^i, ftc ift t>om Stop\ gum gfu^f {<i^0ii. 

Such is the opinion regarding Ihe reform ideal passed 
and maintained by the Reichsregiment in Nuremb^rg; and 
the resolution passed by the same, viz., that tili another 
and general Christian Council was held, the pure Crospel 
alone should be preached in Germany is the Hofmann 
spirit; for, with this resolution the Worms edict was nul- 
lified, and the reformation declared to be a concern of 
the whole empire; therefore, also, — 

©ic nähert fui^ betn ©d^läfer lifttg milb. 

Thus does the religious ideal now approach the dormant 
spirit of protest on whose conduct all seems to depend. 

Such manifestations excite the open displeasure of the 
Catholic Ideal : 

Sßte l^ä^Ud^ neben jugenbreinem S3Üb ! 

Ulrich von Hütten and Hans Sachs are also attracted 
by. the protestant idea: 

^on il^ret @(l^5n^eit ift tt angefttal^lt. 

The Catholic ideal in Pope Adrian confesses the beauty 
of the Reform-movement, but is averse to its heterodox 
nature; 

(Snb^micn unb 2unal toie gemalt! 

"It is the humanitarian idea which stoops to caj^le 
the peasant and biirgher spirit of the time." 

Ulrich von Hütten publishes his Neukarstha'us; 

©an) red^tl bie &'6ttxn fd^eint l^erabguflnfen, 
©ie neigt ftc^ über, feinen ^anäf su trinlen. 
öeneibenStoettl^! — ®in Äu^l — baS SWaf; ift üott. 
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Hiat is; the religious idea entertained bytheHuman- 
ists lowers itself , adapts itself in this book to win the 
hearts of the people for the impending revolution to be 
conducted by Sickingen 

This open and regardless conduct awakens a duenna 
outcry in the country; i. e., though princes, nobility, and 
people were fully inclined to the reformation, yet their 
nature was so irresolute and womanly, they were ruled so 
strongly by ceremonies and forms, that they were Struck 
with wonder by such a straight-forward and fearless con- 
duct as that of Hütten. 

The Sickingen outburst of feelings foÜows: 

gurdJtBare Öunft bcm 5lnal&en! — 

The practical spirit of the nation is less adapted than 
the ideal spirit to comprehend the reform-ideal. Faust, 
wildly charmed by the divine ideal, sees her with jealousy 
lavish on a dormant spirit those favours which he demands 
for the amelioration of his hard political and social state. 
• Faust is ideal genius; Mephisto is the contrary of 
ideal, that is material; and of Genius, whatever this may 
be. — It is Luther who is opposed to any adVenturous 
undertaking; it is the Elector of Trier, of the Pfalz, and 
the Landgrave of Hessia who suppresses the outbreak by 
material force; therefore — 

SRu^igl ftiK! 
SaJ baS (3efJ)enft*) bodj madim, toaS c8 toittl 

One might be inclined to inquire what Connexion 
exists between Mephisto and Faust, that the former seems 
to be the master of the latter. — In reality it may have 
been so, but Faust, whose whole soul is directed to the 
ideal is according to his nature not aware of any material 
Obligation. The peasantry took no part in this Sickingen 
expedition, because the reformatory ideal had not yet 
prepared them'for revolution. 



"') To the above Helen is sometlüng supernatural. 

15 
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The great movement now progresses rapidly towards 
itt goal. The Sickingen outbreak and its consequences 
are for a moment prejudicial to the reform ideal: 

Faust is too deeply engrossed in Helen to play any 
calm political part; this is done by the Hofmann spirit, 
by the Steid^iSfl&nbe^ who are again assembled in Nurem- 
berg, and who regard Paris and Helen from the point of 
view of material interest. 

— er tttoa^t, 

Again the spirit of protest against traditional authority 
«wakes in the nation. 

Xame: 
6if fielet fld^ ttml baft 1^' i^ i90l^( gebadet. 

The catholic idea in Cardinal Gampeggio closely ob- 
serres the motions of Helen, who spreads throughout 
northem Europe, as her religious, political antagonist 
thonght ^he would. 

$r ftaunti (Sin äBunber x\t% toad iffm gefd^iel^i 

The Protestant spirit sees with astonishment the beauty 
of his natural consort. The religious political disruption 
between the German princes is calculated to strengthen 
the religious spirit 

The catholic mind continues to increase in bittemess 
against its rival. 

Wlii 9(nftanb feiert fte fid^ §u x^m ^emm. 

The ideal takes a worthy position; it inspires Luther 
to publish the book, "SSon bcr Drbnung bc^ ©otte^bicnficÄ 
in bcr ©cmcinbe"^ to encourage the reformers to arrange 
their new divine service, and Luther himself to giye the 
example in taking this and similar steps. • 

Such reproaches, as follows, are to be ezpected under 
the circumstances from the catholic idea which is merely 
a political principle; 
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Öci^ merfe fd^on, ^e nimmt i^n In bic Seilte ; 
3n fold^rm ^E finb aEe 9Ränner bumm; 
®r gCaubi tool^C aud^^ baf; er ber et{le toäre. 

The material advantages and arrogations to be derived 
from secularization now appearing, a noble supporter of 
the past is encouraged to declare himself for the reform- 
ideal. 

:8a| mir fte gelten! SRajcftätifd^ fein! — 

It is for example Albrecht von Brandenburg-Ansbach 
who. encouraged bj Luther, makes of Prussia a Duchjr, 
and the possessions of the German order of knigbts, of 
which he was Highmaster, a secular fief. 

The catholic party practises a similar policyto retain 
its supporters: Thus, it concedes to the Bavarian duke 
William and the arch-duke Ferdinand, of Austria, the great- 
est part of the clerical incomes in their territories, and 
these at first only for a short period in order the better 
to Iure them by the hope of a lengthening of the phvi- 



Sd^ m&d^te too^l an feiner stelle fein! 

The prospect of secularization excites the envy of the 
towns. 

$ofmann. 
^er toürbe ni(^t in foC(^em 9let gefangen ? 

Under such circumstances the enemies of the refor- 
mation were to a certain extent perfectly justified in 
reproaching the adherents of the reformations ; but in 
doing this, they ignorantly and wrongly attacked the pure 
Christian idea itself, which was averse to such abuses. 

^ad Jtleinob ift burd^ mand^e $anb gegangen, 
tbxäf bie ^ergttlbung gi^tnlid^ abgebraucht 

Änbre. 
^om ael^nten Sal^r an l^at fte ni(^ti^ getaugt. 
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This is hatred. The manner also in which Luther 
attacked Münzer, when unable to prevail against him, was 
not much better. 

The princes and nobility, intent on material interest, 
further declare themselves; by the accession of Johann 
der Beständige to the throne of Saxony, the new doctrine 
became the professed belief of the Elector's house, which 
circumstance bettered importantly in a political aspect 
the Position of the Beformation. 

A doctrinal or learned spirit is also called forth in 
the country during the course of the reformation; for, 
many spirits are abroad in the country who each affirm 
that their ideal is the true one; there is the ideal of 
Luther, of Münzer, of Zwingli, and of many peasant 
prophets. 

Sd^ fel^' fie htutliäi, bod^ gcfte^' id^ frei, 
8u stoeifeln ift, ob ^e bie rechte ]ctf. 
2)ie ©cgentoart bcrfül^rt tn'Ä Uebettriebne; 
3c^ l^olte mic^ bor ollem an'i^ ©efc^ciebne. 

In proof of the genuineness of their doctrine, each 
reformer refers to Holy Writ. 

2)a uy t(^ benn, jte l^obe toitflid^ ollen 
©roubärten ^rojo'S fonberlic^ gefoEen; 
Unb toie mic^ bün!t, boSfornmen pa^i bod l^iet; 
Sd^ bin nid^t junfl, unb bod^ gefaßt fie mit. 

This is a stränge proof of the spirit of the scholar, 
yet it is that of the reformers: Luther, Münzer, Zwingli, 
etc., though bitter opponents, each found in the Bible 
what he considered as satisfactory proof of the doctrines 
he maintained. 

This imbecile doctrinarian spirit swayed the country 
at large, and especially through the influence of the au- 
thority of Luther, prevented the reformed princes from 
%dopting such rational measures, as would have secured 
the peace of the country, and guai^nteed the reforms 
desirefl by the people. 
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fflid^t StnaU me^tl @in fül^ner ^elbotmann^ 
Umfaßt er jlc, bie faum ftc§ toel^ren !ann. 
©eftärften 2lrm8 l^ebt er ftc l^od^ emJ)or. 
©ntfül^rt er fte tool^I gar? 

The spirit of reform has grown mighty throughout the 
country and has fuUy grasped its ideal; thus the Twelve 
Articies and other such declarations have been framed. 
Thus also the political Faust has been roused up to 
demand a realization of bis ideal rights. 

SBerWegner %^ox\ 
2)u toagfi! ^u l^örft ni^tl ^altl bad ift ju \)xel 

The peasant war has begun. It first breaks out in 
the landgraviate Stühlingen ; and is what Mephisto entitles 
it, a Fratzengeisterspiel; he, the Schwäbische Bund quells 
the outbreak. 

3luv noc^ ein ©ort! 9lac^ aUem, toaS flefti^al^, 
SUenn' ic^ bag ©tücf: ben Mauh ber §elena. 

This passage deserves particular attention: — It is 
Luther who speaks: at first he was not displeased with 
the demands of the peasants; he allowed that these were 
chiefly reasonable, and according to the spirit 6i Christi- 
anity. Hereupon he addressed a pamphlet to the princes 
and nobles which, being immediately circulated throughout 
Germany, excited feelings favourable to the cause of the 
peasantry. He thus declared that inasmuch as the peas- 
antry were not in possession of the rights formalized in 
the 12 Articies, and that, as it was the princes and nobles 
who refused these, or allowed them to be possessed not 
in reality but in an ideal spirit of reform only, in so far 
were the peasantry robbed of the same. 

Hereupon the peasant war breaks forth anew. 

2ßa8 diavLhl Sin ic§ für niti^tS an biefer ©teEe! 
3ft biefer ©(i^lüffel nid^t in meiner fianb ! 

Münzer and other leaders, trusting to their particular 
dogmatic key to the Bible, believed themselves inspired, 
and with their foUowers expected miracles on their behalf. 
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^ ffil^tte mid^, burd^ ®raud unb fßog' unb SBeHe 
JDcr CinfamWten, l^er sum fejien ©tanb. 

Thus glowed the fantastic imagination of the time ; 
and again, further, in which the political religious realm 
of the aspirations of the revolutionists is referred to. 

Son l^ier aud barf ber ®dft mit ^dftem ftreiten, 
Xai 2)ot)t>e(reid^, bad gro^f, {td^ bereiten ! 
@o fem fte toax, toie tann fie n&l^er fel^n! 
3<i^ rette fte, unb fle ift hopptlt mein. 
®et9agtl 3l^r SHltter, 3»ütter! mü|t'd gemftl^ren! 
9Ber fie erfennt, ber barf fte nid^t entbel^ren. 

The didactic spirit, Luther, sees with terror the on- 
ward march of the movement, It summons entreatingly 
the peasantry and their leaders to desist; that is now too 
late. The ideal genius of the country is too far given up 
to the power of its imagination. It will realize its ideal, 
eyen though it be with material force. It will wrest its 
ideal from the mere religious spirit, at least by means of 
its dogmatic key to the bible. 

9Bad tl^ujl bu? Saufte! Raufte! — 9Rit &etx>ali 
Sa|t er fte an ; fc^on trübt ftd^ bie (Seflalt. 
2>en 6(l^lüf[el leiert er nac^ bem Süngling )u, 
8erül^rt i^n! — äßel^' und! SBel^e! 9{u! im 9ht! 

The mine referred to in the beginning of this scene 
is Sprung; the dogmatic key, as it produced the reforma- 
tion, now unwisely applied, in its explanation of the bible, 
ruins the hopes of the same. The revolutionary elements 
of Germany explode; Ideal genius is overthrown; the 
spirit of protest and the divine ideal of the reformation 
yanish from Germany. Base, irrational spirits usurp the 
Chief place. 

The insensible Faust is taken up by the princely 
spirit; that is, any hope of the reformation still left, is 
ßupported by the princely power. 

Very aptly are the sentiments of the Protestant princes 
expressed as they proceed to suppress the revolution. 



S)a l^obt il^r*« nun! SDlit 9larren fld^ Belabeh, 
^% (ommt Sttlett bem ^leufel felbft |u 64aben. 
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**Tliis may in the end be detrimental to us princes, 
ourselves." • 

ginfternit, 3!umult: — There succeeds a season of 
ignorance and excesses on the pari of the peasantrj, 
excesses on the part of the princes; judicial reprisals; 
agonized and distracted feelings. — Such things can 
tridy not take place where the enlightenment of reason 
and nature blesses and directs mankind. 
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Summary of the Contents of II. Act. 



The Second Act has two parte: the first from the 
beginning of the act to where the ßlaffifd^c SBalpurgiJnad^t 
begins; the second part from here to end of the act. 

The first part treats the political history of Germany 
from the termination of the Peasant War down to the ab- 
dication of Charles V. Hereafter for more than a hun- 
dred years Germany has in reality no longer a national 
history. 

The second part, entitled the ©tajfifd^c SßalpurgiSnad^t, 
treats the Grecian or literary history of Germany, from 
the rise of Art-poetry in Germany in the sixteenth 
Century, tili with Klopstock the artificial ends, and the 
impulse is given to another and greater literature. 

Faust, as we have seen in first act, whilst grasping 
after a religious - political ideal which could not be 
realized, was hurled to the ground. Upon this he, and 
the reformatory cause he represented, were taken up by 
the princes (Mephisto), to be used for their own pur- 
poses. Luther is part of the same princely spirit, for he 
went with it band in band, in preaching the divine and 
unlimited right of their worldly power. 

The opening scene of the second act presents us the 
princes in their new position ; they have become the great 
spirit of action (Mephisto) of the moment. But all this 
is not an advance to modern light; on the contrary it is 
a return to the dark, the narrow, and confined life of the 
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Gothic age. Therefore is Faust represented as being asleep, 
and this scene supposed to take place in a J^od^getDÖlbtett; 
etigen gotl^iifd^cn S^mmex. 

This princely spirit being supreme in state, church, 
and university, rouses its ministering agents, Insecten, 
the weak and puny spirits of Councils and disputations. 
No dogmatic or legal barrier hems its path. The relig- 
ious spirit of the time, gamutui^, sees with awe and 
terror the advance of this stränge power. 

Yet this princely spirit which destroys the unity of 
the German Empire, tramples on ancient rights, and acts 
arbitrarily for its own advantage, is destined to meet a 
sudden check firom a youthful and significant power, (Bac- 
calaureus) the spirit of Calvinism, of Wullenwe- 
ber, and of the Anabaptists. 

The difficulty with this young spirit is at least mo- 
mentarily, and in a certain sense got rid of , though not 
to the honor of the princely spirit. Hereupon the existing 
spirit of religion, (Famulus) , brings together the princely 
and dogmatic spirits of the age. — This pedant, Wagner, 
represents Luther and the Theologians of the time, stifling 
the remains of the great reformatory movement, and es- 
tranging the people from all interest in the same, whilst 
striving to create a pure religious spirit from vain 
and harren collations. There Springs indeed from 
these well meant but irrational efforts a spirit, but not 
such a spirit as the theologians attended:. it is the spirit 
of ratibnalism or the spirit of discovery, which, 
though dwarfed and imperfect, (Homunculus), is still the 
noble spirit of imdeveloped rationalism; and that which 
brought this spirit into existence chiefly was even the 
benighted ignorance of the theologians : — It is the spirit 
of Kopernicus in science, of Sebastian Brandt in social 
life, and especially Moritz of Saxony in politics. 

This spirit, Homunculus, takes for a short time an 
interest in the affairs of its fatherland. It excites the 
wonder of its age; it ridicules the new scholastic philoso- 
phy; it exposes the superstitions, it baffles the politics, it 
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read8 the beart of the time. Bat it is neyertheless a 
dwarf spirit; it bas not within it the manhood to face the 
dark storm collecting in Germany; in Moritz of Saxony it 
dedares itself brilliantly but momentarily ; it is not adap- 
ted to be a great realily in national politics. Taking in 
its train the spirit of Action and Ideal Genius, it flees 
its ominoos fatherland, and seeks a securer life in the 
regions of idealism. But the aim of tbis flight of Homun- 
culus, Mephisto, and Faust, though to a cosmopolitan, is 
still to an insignificant point, (Peneios). 



Tbis literary epoch is called the ^{affifd^e 3Ba(purgiiS^ 
na^t, i. e. it is cosmopolitan yet Gennan, barbarous, and 
unnatural: the whole poetry of tbis epoch, from the middle 
of the 16*^ tili the middle of the 18**^ Century is an ex- 
ceedingly confused, coarse, and mean imitation of various 
impressions gathered from every possible literature. 

^infiernijs: an era of intellectual darkness is before 
US. Pharsalische Felder: an intellectual struggle is to 
take place on a cosmopolitan field. 

Erictho: the glorious epoch of German literature be- 
ginning abort the year 1750 is fitly introduced by Helen, 
the ideal of the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful; the era now before us is as dulyopened by the ugly 
and unimportant Erictho, — she is the ideal of the 
library, the ideal of the soulless and pedantic scholars 
of the age, whose life was devoted to the scholastic for- 
mulae, the artificial abstractions, and the blind belief of 
their library. 
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But now there appear Homunculus, Mephisto, and 
Faust, the three spirits who introduce principles of life and 
hope into this intellectual waste; and who, after a long 
series of errors, raise it to the highest perfection and 
beauty. The cUffifd^c SBatpurgi^nad^t represents 
US the history of the errors only of these three 
spirits in the German literary sphere. 

The first half of this first period of development brings 
before us the spirit of Populär Poetry, (Mephisto), strug- 
glingagainst the supremacy of artificial learning and 
polyhistory, (Greif), and seeking to harmonize with the 
new religious spirit of the time, (Sphinx). Cosmo- 
politan, but injurious and low critics, (Sirenen), 
introduce the second part of the epoch. Mephisto, the 
spirit of Populär Poetry, is tempted away further and 
further from his own domain towards French elements 
(Lamien). Ideal Genius (Faust) appears; but seeking, not 
creating. 

Goethe here, as indeed everywhere, gives us a 
wondrous and masterly picture of the intellectual life of 
the time into its veriest details. 



Peneios. 

The second period is devoted to the Psalm (Äird^ett^ 
lieb) of the age. 

Here Ideal Genius, Faust, is awake butyet not cre- 
ative ; it feels, but does not act. It is dependent, for any 
progress it makes, on the spirit of natural yet cosmo- 
politan song, (Chiron), on which also it depends for 
Support; it is guided and inspired by the records of this 
spirit. Religious and Populär song are as one stränge body. 
But the composition of psalms becomes finally a mere 
mechanical task conducted by soulless scholars, cantors, 
and theologians, (2Burjeln)eiber unb 5ßfoffen). Finally it 
closes in the dreamy phantasies of a Böhm, (Manto). 
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SeUnnos, (Spirit of Intellectaal Earthquake). 

The third period is opened by an earthquake which 
drives the Critics, (Sirenen), in terror from the literary 
Beats they have assumed. It is the intellectual upturning, 
such as this is, which was brought about by Opitz. It 
brings the religious but inexplicable spirit (Sphinx) of the 
age to speak, whereupon Opitz and his school (Seismos) 
appear, and vaunt with wondrous self-assumption the great 
work they have done. Hereupon all the puny spirits of 
the school declare themselves with important mien, the 
one after the other ; first and chiefly the spirits of souUess 
leaming, (Greif), the coUectors of neat or sublime figures, 
(Ameisen), mere imitators of foreign forms, (Pygmäen), 
of well-chosen adjectives, (Daktyle), and their great leader 
the spirit of Convenience poetry, (Generalissimus) ; but 
the successful combats of this school against all that is 
natural, are met by champions of a new poetic direction. 
Spei und Weckherlin, (bic Äranid^c be§ ^b^fu^), who retreat 
from the intellectual field only to return with redoubled 
forces. 



fflafftfd^e aSBaHlttirgiSttod^t — Seeond Part. 

iWlt\>f^i\tvvi)tlti in Ut ebene.) 

The populär Spirit of Germany still exists in the 
literature, but this Mephisto no longer knows its own Po- 
sition. We have before us the comedies of Gryphius, the 
satiric farces of Moscherosch, Simplicissimus, the poems of 
Logau, Rachel, and Lauremberg. The intellectual seat of 
life is in convulsion; the noble German language has 
become a mere gibberish. Corrupt and lascivious French 
Ideals, (Landen), are abroad in the country; and, unhap- 
pily, the German national spirit, (Mephisto), is only too 
inclined to seek their favour with clumsy awkwardness, as 
is represented in the tragedy. Thus we have the plays of 
Lohenstein and HoflTmannswaldau. 
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At length the Lainien allow the embraces of Mephisto : 
we have the empty and yet voluptuous school, we have 
the extremes of brutal roughness and indecency, as are 
displayed in the plays and lyric poems of inferior rank, 
and in the romances of the time. 

(SRepl^iftopl^eleg fid^ fd^üttelnb): All this confuses more 
and more the populär spirit. The ideal of Court Poetry 
(Orcas), calls on him in this extremity, but now Homun- 
culus appears in the intellectual confusion and darkness 
of the land ; it is the spirit of Kepler, Guericke, and Puf- 
fendorf. 

Hereupon the scientific prose, (Humunculus), is seen 
placed between the stiflf learned pedantry, (Thaies), and 
the bombastic rhetoric, (Anaxagoras), of the time; and 
wavering which it shall elect for master. At the same time 
the school of Thomasius (Kranichvolke) attacks with weap- 
ons of wit and understanding the heartless formalism 
of the time, and thus restores the culture of feeling. 

(SRepl^iftopl^eleg auf ber ©cgenfeite f(ettcrnb). Mephisto, 
the populär spirit, is not yet extinct; we see him in the 
works of Weise and Morhof, but bis career is drawing to 
a close. For a moment he is attracted by the ideal of 
Günther, before settling himself under Gottsched's influence 
into the French school. Finally the German populär Spirit 
undergoes that great change which is to be pregnant with 
consequences for the succeeding literary history of Ger- 
many. (SRepl^iftopl^eleS mit ben ^ßl^orlpaben). Mephisto in the 
first place disowns his nationality, not indeed in heart; but 
in every extemal form. As is described in the tragedy 
he assimilätes himself with the three Aristotelian unities 
(bie Phorkyaden), dark and unnatural as these then existed 
in France. These he will bring forward in the school of 
Gottsched; but thus Mephisto is indeed the spirit of ac- 
tion, for in this manner he gives an impulse which raises 
Bodmer and excites the talents of Lessing and his great 
followers. 
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^etöbttdlteii m «egSifdieii muv^, 

Tbere is now to be brought before üb the history of 
the Water scbool of German poetry. 

It is a scbool wbicb is developed and tended througb 
all its stages by cosmopolitan, but ignorant and annatural 
critics, (Sirenen). 

3Ronb im 3^^^*^ l^arrenb: It is a scbool wbicb not 
the sun of natural reason enligbtens, but wbicb tbe nigbtly 
moon cbeers witb its borrowed ligbt. 

Haller, Brockes and bis scbool, and tbe poetic Socie- 
ties (Nereiden und Tritonen) appear. Tbese seek to unite 
poetry, music, and painting; tbey cultivate tbat softness 
of sentiment wbicb enables Elopstock, tbe great master of 
tbis scbool, to create bis Galatea. Hereupon tbey refer 
to tbeir poetic seats of inspiration, not nature itself , but 
tbe ancient and Britisb poets, Opitz, Flemming, Grypbius, 
etc. 

Dogmatism, Pedantry, (Tbales), and Cbristian Belief, 
(Nereus), exercise a most important influence on tbis 
scbool. Tbe former is now also tbe tutor and guido of 
the spirit of rationalism, (Homunculus), ever seeking vainly 
tili yet to be received as an active element of tbe intel- 
lectual life of tbe country. Nereus is greatly excited for 
at present, be (Bodmer, Breitinger) bas to sustain tbe at- 
tacks of tbe malignant Gottscbedians. He dismisses Tbales 
to seek in Proteus, tbe spirit of Aestbetics, tbe means of 
developing tbe rational spirit represented by Homuncnlus. 
Tbe poetic spirits of tbe Water scbool now appear 
beralded by tbeir critics ; tbey bear witb tbem tbose imag- 
inary powers or rules on wbicb tbey depend for produc- 
tion ; but regarding tbe number of tbese rules tbere exists 
dissensions. Tbe Critics, (Sirenen), bowever, regard tbis 
indifferently as long as tbey maintain tbeir ruling literary 
Position. — (2)ie SRereiben unb Xritonen jie^en voxüUx). 
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The changes in the Aesthetic spirit of the time, 
(Proteus), are now described. The spirit of the Wolf- 
Leibnitz philosophy, Thaies, is seen to intrust Homun- 
culus, whom he could not understand, into the keeping of 
the Aesthetic spirit, which is now seen to develop itself at 
last into the early spirit of Mendelssohn and Lessing. 

There is finally brought before us a wondrous picture 
of the various poetic schools which gradually lead to their 
great ideal Galatea, (Elopstock's ideal); at the same time 
there is seen the working of a satiric and of an aesthetic 
spirit which finally, bursting into light and publicity on 
Galatea's car, announces the close of the supremacy of 
belief, dogmatism, irrational criticism, and boundless sen- 
timent, and the dawn of a new and natural literature. 
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The third act is tbe immediate connexion of the 
Becond Act. It treats the classic literary epoch of Ger- 
many; from its rise, under the Inspiration of Elopstock^s 
Messiah and Frederick the Great's victories, tili its close 
in the restoration after the fall of Napoleon. 

Homunculus, the spirit of rationalism, no longer leads 
an isolated life as during second act, but has become a 
part and power in the mental life of the country, sym- 
bolized at end of second act. Under this and other cir- 
cumstances there rises before us Helen, the ideal of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, with her attendants, 
the ideal of philosophy, etc. 

The third act presents us this ideal on its first appear- 
ance in the intellectual sphere of Germany; it depicts 
the struggles it had to maintain against the influence of 
a Gottsched and a Goetz (Mephisto); how under yarious 
intellectual phases its supremacy was disputed; tili finally 
Goethe (Faust), appears to assert the dignity and maintain 
the rights of his long-loved bride; how beautiful is the 
Union of the spirit and ideal of Goethe and Schiller, (Faust 
and Helen); how they bear a bright promising son, Eu- 
phorien, (Spirit of the Romantic School); but, how this 
young and hopeful spirit is lost to Germany through its 
own waywardness and disregard of experienced criticism; 
how hereupon there is mourning in the intellectual sphere; 
and how Faust and Helen are lost to the country. Finally, 
there are depicted the circumstances under which the in- 
tellectual restoration is brought about, the hope this offers 
f or the future, and how Mephisto drops his Phorkyan garb. 
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lY. A c t. 



This act brings down the culture-history of Ger- 
many to the present time. It shall be explained with 
some details. 

In the 4*^- Act we return to the culture-history of 
Germany. From the time the tragedy ceased to treat this, 
at the beginning of the ©(affifd^e SSa^purgi^ Jlad^t in the 
second act, a hundred years have elapsed. These have 
been marked by religious contention, by fanatic ignorajice, 
and civil war. It has been a time not of progress but of 
retrogression; not a season of modern enlightenment, but 
of worse than mediaeval darkness. Faust has had no part 
in its ignoble deeds. Therefore is this peripd of 
the culture-history of Germany left unnoticed 
in the tragedy as something irrelevant to its 
plan. When the deeds of this time, unworthy of a rational 
people, are at an end, when there are again ap- 
parent the signs of a struggle after moral 
and intellectual elevation, the march of the 
culture-history is again dramatized. 

The 4*^- Act treats the culture history of Germany 
from the middle of the seventeenth Century tili the end 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth Century. 

Two great spirits introduce this act, that of Leibnitz 
and that of Thomasius. The former is Faust, the spirit 
of idealism ; the latter, Mephisto, the spirit of realism. 

Leibnitz is well chosen as the mediator between two 
ages: of one, which in the tragedy is passing away, and of 
a new age rising before us. 

^oddgebirg, ftarfe jadigc getfengipfel. — Leibnitz has 
taken a position on the basis of State politics; but the 

16 
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youthful philosophy (ßine 2öol!e jiel^t ^erbei, lel^nt [i^ an, &c.), 
which has borne him on tili now is deserting him. He 
Stands alone in his fatherland. Again the great ideals of 
bis earlier years, of legislative reform, (Juno) , of religious 
reconcilialion, (Leda), and of national unity, (Helen), ap- 
pear before bim; but each ideal fades away leaving him 
alone bitter of heart. 

But Ideal genius is no longer to remain alone in the 
sphere of high speculation, the domain of the aristocracy 
and of State politics. The spirit of action, (Mephisto), in 
Puffendorf, Thomasius, Arnold, Francke, etc., has made 
wondrous progress, has been borne along on the enchanted 
motors, practical science and philosophy, (©iebenmeileTi^ 
ftiefcl). This Mephisto summons Faust to desert his spec- 
ulative and political domain, for here lies the entrance 
to all the evils which have lately disturbed the country : 

2)entt eigentlici^ toax baS ber (SJrunb jur $ölle. 

Faust who naturally cannot understand this practical, 
yet true view of the matter, laughs at the apprehension. 
Hereupon Mephisto describes the struggle which the scien- 
tific and rational spirits, he represents, have just had to 
undergo in asserting their true place in the sphere of 
life. 

m^ ©Ott ber ©err — 

That is; he and his kindred spirits were banished 
from the sphere of rational life during the last hundred 
years by the power of a great religious being existing 
only in the imagination of men. 

— x6) Weif; aud^ tool^l toatum? — 

Namely, that rationalism being banished from Ger- 
many, irrationality might reign, äs it did. 

But the spirits of Action were not idle in this un- 
wished for position. They here worked together until 
they overthrew the sphere of the regnant religious spirit; 
therefore — 
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^\xn l^aben nnr*8 an einem anbern Sxp\et ; 
SGBa§ el^maliS Orunb toar, ift nun @i))fel. 
©ie grünben aud) l^ierauf bie redeten Seigren, 
a)a8 Untetfte in§ Cberfte au feieren. 
S)enn toir entrannen fned&tifc^^^^l«'? ©ruft, 
SnS Ueberma^ ber ©errfdjfaft freier Suft; 
©in offenbar Oel^eimnife/ too^l öertoal^rt, 
Unb toirb nur frät ben SBblfern offenbart. 

The spirit of Leibnitz will however know nothing of 
such revolutionary progress either in philosophy, practical 
politics, or religion ; he is averse to manly antagonism and 
will See his end attained only by reconciliatory views. 

©ebirgeömaffe bleibt mir ebel^ftumm, 

^<i) frage nic^t njol^er unb nid^t toarum? — 

2Wg bie 9latur ftc§ in fid^ felbft gegrünbet, 

2)a 1^0 1 fie rein ben ©rbbatt abgerünbet, 

2)er ©ijjfel fid^, ber ©d^Iuc^ten fic^ erfreut, 

Unb SeU an geB unb S3erg an 33erg gereil^t, 

^ie $iige( bann bequem l^inabgebi(bet, 

5Wit fanftem S^Ö f^^ i« i><*^ ^^«f gemitbet: 

3)a grünt'g unb \x>ä6)\t'^, unb um fid^ ju erfreuen, 

S3ebarf fte nid^t ber tollen ©trubeleien. 

We have in this speech a summary of the philosophy 
of his nature and life's Vork. 

But the rational spirit represented by Mephisto is 
bold, obstinate, and fearless. It is not to be hemmed in 
its reformatory course by worldly or temporary consider- 
ations. It further describes in Puffendorf, Euler, Spener, 
Thomasius, etc., the struggle which rationalism has just 
had to maintain against the powers of darkness regnant in 
the World; and how Moloch, the enchained spirit of en- 
lightenment, as this then was, hurled far and wide his 
prison-bonds. In this manner rational doctrines and prin- 
ciples of astounding magnitude and of a nature foreign to 
the place have been scattered throughout the land. 

2Ber gibt (SrWdrung folc^er ©d^leubermad^t? 
S)er ^l^ilofo})]^, er toei^ eS nic^t au faffen, 
2)a liegt ber gel«, man mn^ i§n liegen laffen, 
3u ©c^anben l^aben toir un8 fd^on gebadet. — 
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S)ad tteu^gemeine ^oH aUein Begreift 

Unb I&^t ftd^ im 8f griff nid^t ftdren; 

3^m ift bie SßeiSl^eit längft gereift: 

®tn äßunber ift'd, ber 2:atan fommt ju ®l^ren. 

SWein Sßanbrer l^inft an feiner GJIaubenSfrütfe 

Sum ^eufelgftein, aur 2:eufelgbrü(fe. 

Mephisto here describes ironically the manner in which 
these Strange rational principles are regarded by bis time: 
They are beyond the comprehension o£ the weak established 
phüosophy; and the people takes them, as it regards ali 
new rational doctrines, for the immediate work of the 
d«vil. 

Goethe here makes .the people use the word 'devil' 
in their own Ignorant sense, and Mephisto employs it .in 
Goethe's philosophic signification , as this is given in the 
index; yet both these significations correspond. 

Faust -Leibnitz no more seeks to oppose the spirit 
of realism; on the contrary^ he inclines towards it. 

Mephisto continues in his ironical tone , and finally 
declares himself in the mystic magical bent of his age. 
All this cannot attract Faust; he is already pondering a 
^eat work of his own, which, however, he cannot declare. 
Therefore is Mephisto represented as trying further to 
attract Faust to himself in confounding himself with the 
materialism of his time. There foUows a picture of the 
social life of the age: 

3d^ fud^te mir fo eine §au}Jtftabt aug, 
3*" ^erne Sürger^Silal^runggöraug, 
^rummenge ©ä^c^en, fjjtfte ©iebeln/ 
SBefc^ränften 2Kar!t, Slo^l, Mbm, Stoiebeln, 
gleifc^bäufe, Wo bie ©d^meigen l^aufen, 
Xxe fetten S3raten anjufd^mauf en ; 
2)a finbeft bu ju jeber 3^^* 
®ett)i6 ©eftan! unb Xl^ätigfeit. 
S)ann Weite päfte, Breite ©trafen, 
SBornel^men ©c^ein ftc^ anjuma^en; 
Unb enblid^, too fein ^l^or befd^ränft, 
aSorftäbte, grenjenlog üerCängt. 
2)a freut' ic§ miö) an 3loaehitf(^en, 
2lm lärmigen ^in-- unb SBieberrutfdJen, 
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3lm etoigen ^in- unb 2BieberIauffn 
gerftteuter SlmeigfSBintmell^aufen. 
Unb, toenn id^ fül^re, toenn idj ritte, 
©rfd^ien* td^ immer il^re 3Ritte, 
9Son ^Junberttaufenben tJerel^rt. 

Faust is here especially the spirit of the great Elec- 
tor; and as the future progress of Germany is to depcnd 
chiefly on Prussia, it is the history of this country which, 
tili the end of the act, is especially brought before cur 
notice. — This Faust is not to be attracted by the low 
materialism and common emulation of his time; nor to be 
corrupted by the example of the debased aristocracy of 
Germany. 

Regard this picture of French life under Louis XIV. 
as imitated at this time in Germany; unhappily it is all 
that distinguishes the reign of Frederick I. 

2)attn baut' id^, granbioS, mir felbft betou^t, 
2lm luftigen Ort ein ©d^lo^ jur Suft. 
2ßalb, öügeO Släc^en, 35Siefen, gelb 
Qum ©arten Jjräd^tig umbeftellt. 
S5or grünen SGßänben ©ammetmatten, 
6^nurn)ege, funftgered^te ©chatten, 
©aScobenftura, burd(f geig ju gel« geJ)oart, 
Unb SKaflerftral^len atter 2(rt; 
ei^rtoürbig fteigt eS bort, bod^ an ben Seiten, 
2)a jifd^t'g unb p\\^i*^ in taufenb i!Ieinig!eiten; 
2)ann aber liej' id^ atterfc^önften grauen 
SSertraut-bequeme §äu§(ein haum; 
SBerbräd^te ba gränjenlofe 3eit 
3n atterliebft-gefettiger ©infamfeit. 
3^ fage graun; benn ein für allemal 
2)en!' id^ bie Schönen im ^lural. 

Hereupon foUows a summary of the reign of Frederick 
William IL The French realism (Mephisto), common to 
the age, finds much to laugh at in this monarch whose 
favour it cannot secure; but this Faust is heedless of 
mockery, intent on disciplinarian plans of his own, for a 
purpose however which he cannot express. 

At length the long cherished idea of Faust is expres- 
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sed in the reign* of Frederick the Great, who indeed made 
French realism his confident in this: 

3Rein Slugc toar auf '8 l^ol^e 3»ecr gf sogen; 

®8 fd^tooll em})or, ftd^ in fid^ felbft ju tJ^ürmen, 

2)ann lie^ e8 nad^ unb fc^üttelte bie Sßogen, 

2)e« ftad^en UfetS breite gu beftürmen. 

Unb ba§ berbrog mic^; toie ber Ueöermutl^ 

2)en freien ®eift, ber atte Siechte fc^ä^t, 

2)ur(i^ leibcrtfd^aftlici^ aufgereßte« S3(ut 

3nS Sni^el^agen be8 ©efül^rg berfe^t. 

Sd^ l^ielt'3 für Sufatt, fd^ärfte meinen Slitf : 

a)ie Sßoge ftanb unb roßte bann ixitüd, 

Entfernte fid^ t)om ftolj erreid^ten 3ic^« 

^ie 6tunbe fommt, fte toieberl^olt ha^ ©})iel. 

The sea denotes the religious element of Germany. 
It is this which has long attracted the eye of Faust. It 
iß henceforth to be the great work of his life 
in philosopher after philosopher, and states- 
man after statesman, working fraternally 
hand in hand, to limit to rational bounds the 
great oc ean which stormed so destructively 
from 1618 tili 1648; and which, year after 
year, rolls backward and forward, uncontrol- 
led, in defiance ofreason. — Ideal Rationalism is 
now to begin in Wolf, in the English Freethinkers, in Edel- 
mann, etc., to work in Germany to order, to restrain its 
overweening sentimental element. 

The Ideal Genius of Germany will henceforth worship 
no more Ideals, as Gretchen or Helen; but devote himself 
at length to practical and rational work for the benefit of 
his fatherland. 

Mephisto," the spirit of realism, has known the workings 
of the religious element through all the ages of time. 

In Joseph II. and Kant Faust continues to de Claim 
violently, not to act practically, against the religious 
element: 
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©ie mo0 fid^ nod^ fo ül&ermütl^ig regen, 

©eringc §öl^e tagt tl^r ftolj entgegen, ' 

(Geringe ^iefe jiel^t fie mäci^tig wc\., 

"However proudly this element may roll a small de- 
gree of rational principle can safely resist , whereas the 
mystic and empty mind attracts it powerfuUy to itself '. 

trommeln unb friegerifd^e 5IJlufif : — It is now the year 
1785. 3m SRücJen ber 3wf<^<^uer: Not from Germany itself, 
but from a quarter which had not attracted attention. 
3lu§ ber gerne: — From afar off, that is America, and 
later from France. SSon ber redeten ©eite f)er: — From the 
right side; that is, from the side of nature and justice, in 
their struggle against despotism and injustice, come the 
sounds of war. 

gauft. 
2)ag ift mein SBunfd^, ben toage ju beförbern ! 

äße)}]^ifto))l^ere@. 
aßte leidet ift ba^l — l^örft bu bie trommeln fern? 

The Ideal Genius of the country is however disin- 
clined to war. The cultivated classes have no desire to 
occupy themselves with reality; they are willing to con- 
tinue attached to their monarchs and their wretched polit- 
ical condition, that they may devote themselves in peace 
to the cultivation of philosophy and the other sciences, 
and to poetry, music, art, and to literary contentions. 

Mephisto however works upon the people to take ad- 
vantage of the revolution, in order to effect some changes 
in their political and social condition, as he has inspired 
the king of Prussia's policy in respect to Poland. 

He further describ^s with ironical vein the manner 
in which the German people has arrived at its present in- 
capable and distracted position, from 1788 tili 1800. 

Huf meinem ^\x%t blieb mir nidjt öerborgen, 
%tx gute Äaifer fd^toebt in großen 6orgen; 
l^tt fennft il^n ja. 
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As long as he was amused with the spirits of Ideality 
and of Action, no matter of what kind these might be, 
then — 

2)ann toav bie ^an^e 9Be(t il^m feil. 
^mn jung ioatb xfftn bet Sl^ron gu ^eil. 

That is; the German people is still as naive and im- 
politic as ever it was. 

And now the cause of all its misfortunes throughout 
its long history: 

Unb i^m telieM' e« falfd^ ?u fdjlic^fn: 
®d V6nm n>o^( sufammengel^n, 
Unb fei redjt toilnfd^engtoertl^ unb fdjön, 
Siegieren unb jugleid^ genießen. 

In a Word Mephisto discloses the unfitness of the 
Gennans for acting successfuUy at this time. 

To this Faust replies in the ideal philosophy of Fichte 
and Schelling; wondrous beautiful no doubt, but with all 
this the people (kaiser) is not helped. 

Mephisto now gives us a description of the state of 
Gennany, as, in a certain measure, it had always been, 
but more particularly since it has been affected by the 
French revolution. — Under these circumstances — 

2iUn l^te^: ftd^ ioel^ren! 

The Germans have done so. Faust teils with what 
Buccess. 

®S ging: the campaign of 1792. — ®g l^infte: 1792—5. 
— giel: 1796—7. — ©tanb meber auf: 1799. — SDann 
überfd^Iug fid^: 1800. — SRottte pluntp p ^auf: tili 1805. 

Mephisto now gives the causes which led to the over- 
throw of Germany in the late wars: This has been its 
unanswerable want of defensive preparations , its interior 
ruptures, the splittering of its powers, the mutual estrange- 
ment of its peoples, the jealousy of its princes blind to 
ibeir true interests, and ready to sacrifice their fatherland 
and people for their own security. — Mephisto here calls 
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the princes, and that with justice, Pfaffen. How admirable 
Ib tbis! 

Pfaffen toaren'Ö and), 
6ie fieberten hm tool^lgenäl^rten Saud^; 
©ie toatctt mcl^r M anbete betJ^eiltgt. 
3)ev äCufrul^v fd^tDoK, ber ^ufrul^r toacb gel^eüigt; 
Unb unfer itaifer, ben toir frolj gemad^t, 
giel^t ftd^ l^ierl^er, loieSeid^t aur legten @d^Iad^t. 

In this State of political degradation the spirit of 
Realism persuades Faust to rouse the sinking courage of 
his fatherland again. — It is poetry, philosophy, and science 
which are now to revive in Germany a sense of jpolitical 
freedom and independence, and which, the lower the country 
sinks, are to enable it to perceive and overcome the faults 
and deficiencies of the moment, and finally make it vic- 
torious. 

6ie ftcigen über baö SKittelgebirg J^inüber; that is, they 
forsake the region of pure idealism in which we found 
them, and pass over the half-practical half- ideal position 
which still separates them from the sphere of active and 
practical life. 

SCronitneln unb Ärieggtnuftf fd^aßt uon unten l^erauf. — 
The battles of Ulm and Austerlitz are being or have been 
fought; but not yet the battle of Jena. Germany now 
looks with expectation to Prussia, the political Situation 
of which will shortly be described. 

Mephisto now in A. W. Schlegel works further upon 
the ideal genius of his fatherland. He will have nothing 
more that is dreamy, but an immediate, an energetic, and 
especially a patriotic poetry. He will have Faust devote 
all his powers to the liberation of Germany. In the mean- 
time he also will contribute to the great work; he sum- 
mons three spirits into life, Raufebold, the spirit of bloody 
Contest; Habebald, the spirit of Conquest; and Haltefest, 
the spirit of armed Despotism: — That is, there has been 
awakened in Germany, from the oppression and misery of 
the people, a spirit of Action which calls into existence 
such other spirits among the people as are calculated to 
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free them from their insuflFerable lot. — We are yet to 
see how these spirits, sent forth from Ideal Genius, help 
to effect the liberation of the country. 

Sie ficigen aHjufatntnen tiefer. — They now enter still 
deeper into the region of active and practical life. 



^f beut !S0rgeliirg. 



German history, from the year 1806 to the time of 
the restoration, is here to be dramatized. 

The practical and rational position, on which Germany 
takes its stand at thismoment, is still narrow and isolated; 
ein Vorgebirg, a mere cape in the great sphere of life. 

Strotnmeln unb Wegcrifd^e 3Kufif von unten: From the 
lower or burgher seats of life begins to swell the cry 
for war. — S)e^Äaiferg 3^lt ^i^^i^ aufgef dalagen : The Prac- 
tical spirit of the country finds it at length suitable to 
prepare effectively for war. 

The Situation in which Prussia has placed itself tili 
this time in regard to Napoleon is termed a valley*). 

Yet the Practical spirit of the people is displeased 
with this, and with Prussia's attitude in the same: 

2)0(^ mtd^ berbrie^t bie l^alfce ^lud^t, ba§ SBeid^cn. 

The government (Dbergeneral) is however fuUy content 
with its Situation. It reviews its military position and 
power (redete gtan!e), and is quite content with the same, 
as also with its wavering disposition, (njellenfövmige 5ßlan). 

He is no less satisfied with the civil estates of the 
country; and adverts to the proud and fallacious ideas, 
which the Prussian people still entertained regarding their 
warlike power. 



*) See this word in Index. 
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Finally he expresses his confidence in the political 
Champions (bie Sinfen) of the country, of whom a Haug- 
witz is the soul. 

2)ort iUffn flc l^er, bic falfd^en 5(nöer»anbten, 
SGBie fie mi(i} Dl^eim, SSetter, SBrubcr nannten, 
Bio) immer mel^t unb toieber mel^r erlaubten, 
Jöem QepUv Äraft, bem ^l^ron aSerel^tung raubten, 
2)ann, unter fid^ eniafceit, baS Sleid^ loerl^eerten, 
Unb nun gefammt fid^ gegen mid^ emp'övUn. 
3)te SWenge fc^toanft im ungetoiffen @eift, 
2)ann ftrömt fif nac^, tool^in ber ©trom fie rei^t. 

The French and their German allies are now in ad- 
vance against Prussia. In its revolutionary period and 
even yet the French practical spirit claimed kindred with 
that of Germany, but then behaved as the kaiser here 
describes. Further, Prussia, in beginning the war against 
France, had reckoned on allies ; but Saxony alone kept word. 

Meanwhile the battle of Jena has been fought. It is 
now as if the reign of the Practical spirit of Germany 
was at an end. The French practical spirit has usurped 
its place in exterminating German culture and the German 
language, in raising and breaking kingdoms at will, and in 
introducing everywhere a civil and military Organization 
in accordance with its own views. The brutal power of 
the presumptuous invader rouses the kaiser from his 
lethargy: 

@in Ocgenfaifer fommt mir jum ©etoinn, 

Sflun fül^r id) erft, ba^ 3(^ ber Äaifer bin. 

9lur als ©olbat legt' id^ ben ©arnifd^ an, 

3u l^öl^rem Qtt>ed ift er nun umgetl^an. 

Sei jebem geft, menn'S tiod^ fo glänaenb toar, 

9lid^t8 toarb üermi^t, mir fel^Cte bie ©efol^r. 

2ßie il^r au^ feib, gum 3lingf})iel rietl^et il^r, 

3Rix fd^Iug ba§ §erj, ic^ atl^mete furnier; 

Unb l^ättet il^r mir nid^t üom Äriegen abgeratl^en, 

S^tt gl&njt' iöf fd^on in lid^ten ^elbentl^aten. 

Finally he refers to the manner in which he lately 
acted during the French revolution. An enlightening 
example was given him to reform the abuses öf Germany, 
to finish with its hundreds of states, and take a worthy 
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Position amongst the other European powers; but he re- 
mained passive: 

ee»ftftÄnbi0 Wlt* ^ meine »rup ^eftegeß; 
9(S id^ mid^ bott im Sfetterteid^ bef|)iege(t; 
S)aS (Stement btang grä^Iid^ auf mid^ M; 
®S toar nuv ^d^ein, aSein ber @d^ein toax gro(. 
Son 6ie9 unb Slul^m l^ab' id( t^ettDirrt 9eir&umt; 
3d( bringe nad^, n^ad fret»ell^aft t>erfftumt. 

In this moment of forlom degradation Ideal Genius 
comes to raise the spirits and inspire the hearts of his 
fatherland. It is the spirit of Schlegel and of the Roman- 
tic school; it is the spirit of Stein, Hardenberg, Scham- 
hörst, Gneisenau, and Grolmann; of Fichte, Arndt, and 
Schleiermacher. (eJauft gel^arnifd^t, etc.) This spirit attaches 
itself chiefly to the genius of the middle-age , and recalls 
to life the glories of old German literature and romance. 
Hence the garb of Faust and the strain of his discourse. 

German Practical genius has at all times cherished 
and defended its Ideal genius as far as lay in its power. 
It is therefore now meet that Faust should in his turn 
shew gratitude for these favours. 

Meanwhile the Situation of the Kaiser has reached its 
point of utmost neei 

„®uer Äaifer ift tjerfd^otten, 
@d^o bort im ganzen %^al, 
^enn toir fein gebenfen fotten, 
3Jlärd^en fagt: — @8 toav einmal." 

Goethe now ironically makes the kaiser voluntarily 
resign the conduct of national alBFairs, a conduct which in 
fact did not belong to him. 

The Prussian government at length begins the great 
war of liberation: That is, the Prussian king, enlightened 
by misfortune, feels his Situation and lends his ear to the 
advice of the Ideal Genius of the time. 

The first aggressive measure consists in a new military 
Organization. To this Faust, in the persoü of Scharnhorst, 
adds his spirit. Immediately then ßaufebold, the rüde 
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spirit of bloody combat declares itself fearfully in the 
country. 

The second aggressive measure consists in the new 
Städteordnung. With this Faust sends forth the spirit of 
Conquest ; that is, a national spirit is roused, which hopes, 
by material force, to acquire whatever precious rights the 
French possess, or it may think necessary for its own con- 
dition. A low ideal, Eilebeute, immediately consorts with 
this spirit, — an ideal ready to satisfy any base spirit, 
whether his desires be civil or political. 

The third aggressive measure against French despotism 
consists in a political re- Organization. To this consorts 
itself the spirit of Armed despotism. 

SJlepl^iftopl^ele^ von oben ^erunterfommenb. — Now 
Mephisto, the spirit of Antagonism also appears, descend- 
ing deeper into the seats of practical action. — Where- 
as Faust represents all that is earnest and real in the 
romantic school and its aspirations, Mephisto is the spirit 
of Satire which mocks the bombastic and unhealthy teuto- 
mania of the time. 

gurd&tbarer ^ßofaunetifd^att von oben. — It is the sounds 
of the wars of Austria in the year 1809. It is the rage 
of Napoleon at the secret but ominous preparations of 
Prussia. 

Meanwhile Ideal Genius and the spirit of Action de- 
clare a new aspect in the country. 

2)et Sortjottt l^at ftc^ öerbunMt, 
!Rur l^te unb ba bebeutenb funfelt 
©in totl^er al^nung^üoCler 8(!^em: 
©c^on blutig hlinUn bic ©etoei^rc ; 
a)er gelS, ber 2Balb, bie 2ltmoft)^äte, 
2)er ganje §immel mifdjt ftd^ ein. 

Tyrol is in rebellion; there are the hold ventures of 
Schill, of Dörnberg and of Brunswick-Oels. The light, the 
darkness, the idealism, the confusion of these deeds are 
significantly described. At length the Practical spirit of 
the country would know what are the powers which work 
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these wonders in bis behaif , and Faust gives due ezpla-^ 
nation. 

Now tbe kaiser's attention is called to the stränge 
combat whicb takes place in the region of Idealism. The 
Eagle is tbe symbol of tbe Russian spirit; tbe Greif of 
tbat of France. It is a Greif inasmuch as its force lies 
in an unnatural combination of yarious distinct powers, of 
tbat of France, Germany, Italy, etc., whicb cannot be bar- 
monized; but of whicb the grand idea is a fabulous d^- 
potism whicb cannot exist in nature. 

Tbe events attendant on the Bussian campaigu are 
now described. 

2)ttn0enb toiebetl^olten ©trcid^ftt 
3Wüffen unfre fjetnbe todd^en, 
Unb, mit «n0e»iffetn geexten, 
2)rän0€n fie nadj tl^rer Siedeten, 
Uttb öertoirten fo im ©treitc 
3^rct Sau}Jtmad^t linfe ©eite. 

Tbat is, tbe French retreat towards France. 

Unfre« ^j^alanj fefte e}ji|e 

Sielet ft(^ rechts, unb gletd^ hm SSIite, 

gä^rt fte in bie fd^toac^e ©teile. — 

Prussia allies itself with Russia. 

3lun, toie fturmbetoeßte SBcUe^ 
e^jrü^enb, iDütl^en greici^e aW&d^te 
SBilb in hoppelUm ®efec§te; 
§errlici^eig ift nid^tS erfonnen, 
Un8 ift biefe ©d^Iad^t getoonnen! 

The battle of Grossgörschen is fought. 

The kaiser marks the further progress of the war of 
liberation. The battles of Bautzen and Wurschen are won 
by the French. Hereupon a pause or armistice ensues. 
Scharnhorst and Metternich appear as negotiators. Mephisto 
calls them bis birds; for, indeed, ominous is their mis- 
sion, and one antagonistic tp the existing order of tbings. 

Mephisto announces tbat a beayy calamity has again 
befallen Germany; the threatened execution of Napoleon 
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on Hamburg has eflfected a great defection to the disad- 
vantage of the patriotic cause. The kaiser is downcast; 
Mephisto encourages him <>o struggle on to the last. 

The Governments (Dl^^ergeneral) of Prussia and Austria 
lay down tte supreme command: that is, the voices of 
the Active and Ideal Genius of the time, in statesmen and 
able generals, overrule the policy of the government; and 
decide this not to be content with a partial success against 
Napoleon, but to carry the war across the Rhino. Blücher, 
also, to the rage of the old generals, is entrusted with 
the Chief command of the Prussian army. 

Mephisto has now recourse to his diplomatists, (Sfta? 
ben), in ordar to effect a further diversion to the disad- 
vantage of the French : Reference is made to that policy 
by which the allies of France were induced to fight for 
their fatherland and not against France, but against Na- 
poleon. — Fiery and heart - touching proclamations are 
scattered throughoul, Germany to incite the people. Here- 
upon patriotic feelings are excited in wild currents, and in 
the region of idealism glitter fatherland colours: 

@d^on raufd^t ein Bad) gu Säd^en m&äjti^ nieber, 
%\x^ ©d^Iuc^ten feieren fte gehoppelt toieber; 
©in Strom nun toirft ben Sogenftral^l. 

The victory has not yet been gained. Mephisto there- 
fore invents new means of raising forces against Napoleon. 
The Louisa Order is established in Prussia ; Austria makes 
religious reforms; there are promised for Germany 
constitutional governments, equality of religion, freedom of 
the press, etc. etc. etc. — This is the beautiful but deceit- 
ful enlightenment which Mephisto summons his Ravens to* 
produce. Finally Mephisto excites in France, and amongst 
the allies themselves, party factions and party hatreds, so 
that finally the French receive the allies as liberators. 
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%t^ ^egenfaiferS Mt 



The great struggle is at an end. The Qermans hare 
by ihe aid of Faust and of Mephisto freed themselves from 
foreign thraldom, and secured to their monarchs their 
thrones. Habebald and Eilebeute are in possession of all 
that their enemy boasted, long before the diplomatic spirits 
can arrive — 

üein ffiabe fliegt fo fd^neOl olg ioir. 

This wild populär spirit and its Ideal will secure for 
themselves as many civil, political, and territorial treasures 
as they can bear away : we have before us the conquering 
but furious (German) spirit after the war of liberation. 

2)cr 2^c|)})i(l^ h)ät' mit eben ted^t! 
SRein 2aQex tft oft gar 3U fd^Ied^t. 

The populär Ideal will have its social position made 
mpre just and honorable. 

$ier l^ängt t)on @tal^( ein SRorgenftem, 
^ergleid^en l^ätt' ic^ (ange gern. 

Habebald will have a united Germany as a means of 
rendering it proud and strong for the future. 

His Ideal will have religious and political freedom. 

Habebald will further have indemnification for the im- 
mense material losses he has incurred and a restoration 
of Alsatia and Lothringia. 

Whilst this wild spirit is thus engaged the officials 
and the allies of the kaiser appear and drive jusüy, un- 
justly, Habebald and his Ideal from the position they have 
conquered. 

This Populär spirit passes away leaving behind a 
sentiment of fear and awe in the oflScial minds of the 
country. 
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^aifcr mit Hier inrftctt treten atif. 

In this scene Goethe bringe before us the restoration 
which took place in Germany after the war of liberatiön/ 
It will, I think, only be necessary to mention to what the 
present scene refers that the force, the point of the same 
be evident. 

We see the Practical spirit of Germany restored to 
his former seat of power in his fatherland, and in posses- 
sion of all the rights he ever held. He is now able to 
dispense with the officials whose insufficieney has long been 
the hurt of the country. — We are to see who are to 
reap the fruits of the great war. We are again to be 
presented with proofs of the nature of the Practical spirit 
of Germany. 

Faust is not present in the scene ; nor is Mephisto ; 
nor are the populär spirits he invoked; none who worked 
för the liberation of the fatherland; Princes only are pres- 
ent. Even the non - aristocratic officials of the empire 
are dismissed. 

We can see from the kaiser's opening speech that the 
whole war of liberation has, after all, been for him something 
incomprehensible. This is more apparent from the worth 
he attaches to his princes who were neither seen nor 
heard of during the whole war. 

The first of these princes, rewarded by the Kaiser, 
is the spirit of the Church. It will be remarked that the 
only change which has taken place in this spirit 
sine ehe appearedin the first Act, SOOyears before, 
is merely a slight change in name: in place of 
Marschalk, Marschall, 

The second of these princes is the spirit of Bureau- 
cracy. 

The third of these princes is the spirit of the regu- 
lär Military. 

The fourth is the spirit of the Aristocracy. 
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. The fifth and last is the spirit of Royalty and Imperi- 
ality. But this spirit has a double nature, Erzbischof - 
Erzkanzler; that is, he is prince, emperor, or king by 
God's grace, and head of the church in his own state. 

The question rises involuntarily at the end of the 
scene : what has the kaiser left himself ? 
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Goethe has brought down his tragedy to the end of 
the 4*^- Act, to a time which almost closes his own life; 
but the fifth act is still to be written, the gigantic work 
must be duly closed. 

The fifth act embraces a period of German history which 
has already begun, but which terminates at a time still remote 
in the future. Neither its opening nor its close can be 
ascribed to a certain year, as little as the beginning of 
the middle age or of modern time can be thus limited. 

With the dissolution of Faust, the Ideal Genius which 
iß the soul of whatever is German, the tragedy must nat- 
urally end* 

At the opening of the fifth act Faust has already ac- 
complished a part of his prescribed task. This consisted 
in hemming the bounds of the sea, and in. rendering it 
more adapted for the service of the rational man; i. e. 
the great ocean of (religious) sentiment, existing in the 
breast of the German nation, is no longer to be allowed 
to rage at will, but is to be restricted by rational doc- 
trines. This is indeed the task which attracted the atten- 
tion of Ideal genius since the year 1750; which was in- 
terrupted by the war of liberation; but, which was there- 
afler taken up with the more zeal. It was this rational 
work which Basedow, Mendelssohn, Keimarus, and Stein- 
bart promoted, to which Kant devoted himself, and which 
he once pointedly named, **S)ie SftcKgion innerl^alb bcr ©rcn^ 
jcn ber Vernunft", and which Jacobi, Fichte, Herbart, Schel- 
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ling, Hegel, Feuerbach, and Strauss successfuUy continued. 
But it is not the spirit of modern philosophy alone which 
declares that Goethe was justified in assigning his Faust 
of the fifth act such a task, — we see how at the present 
time the spirit of this philosophy assumes more and more 
supremacy in our social and intellectual spheres. The tragedy 
of Faust itself is neither more nor less than a contribution 
to the same rational cause ; and, if we further consider the 
political and legislative changes which have in the last 
years occurred, which are occurring, and which we know 
will further occur in Germany, we must allow that the 
bent of the age confirms the fifth act of Faust, änd that 
there is every probability that this will be further real- 
ized. 

The fifth act opens at a period still remote in the 
future; the rational work of the present time has been 
successfuUy continued; Faust has gained thousands of in- 
tellectual labourers to work in his spirit; the bounds of 
the sentimental or religious dement have been widely 
submitted to the sway of reason. An extensive field of 
rational ground has thus been won ; but it is a field which 
is guaranteed by reason and not by nature; and which, 
care a-wanting, can at any moment be overwhelmed again 
by the never resting religious dement. 

What is the important relation between the kaiser 
and Faust we* are not told; the name of the former is 
only once mentioned in the fifth act, yet in no insignifi- 
cant manner. At least no alteration has taken place in 
the kaiser; and with the dissolution of Faust we have no 
cause to think that the former passes away. Faust and 
he seem to be completely separate, except in so far as 
the kaiser sees, with indiflference, how Faust restricts his 
religious dement. 

With the opening of the fifth act a Wanderer in 
the fields of intellectuality appears before us. He 
retums to visit the original ideas (Linden) of his fa.her- 
land, after having long roamed in foreign mental spheres. 
He remembers with gratitude the simple spirit of Toi- 
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eration, (Philemon), with its simple Ideal, (Baucis), who 
once saved him from mental shipwreck, when lost on the 
great ocean of religion. This simple spirit and its ideal 
are still in existence but now old; they inhabit the barren 
shore of the -ocean, yet their little domain is beautiful 
with modest and natural cultivation. They invite the grate- 
ful Wanderer to partake their hospitality. They narrate 
him of the great work of rationalism which has been ef- 
fected by Faust; a work which they cannot understand, 
and which to their simple imagination appears unnatural 
and sinful. In every case we are to remark how Faust 
has become intolerant and despotic ; how he has no respect 
for ancient institutions pure and beautiful as they may be. 
He esteems himself sufficient for the world. As intolerant 
and blind as ever was the church is now the spirit of ra- 
tionalism itself. 



^ a l a fit. 

Faust has attained intellectually a proud position in 
his fatherland: he inhabits a palace. SBeiter 3^^^'G^^^^^* 
the graces of art and literature Surround his intellectual 
domain. ©ro^er, gcrabgefü^rter Äanal: Religion or Senti- 
timent exists, but completely subdued and adapted to the 
wants of the time. 

gauft im f)ö(iöften 3llter toanbelnb, nad^benfenb 

A regularly organized press (Lynceus) publishes every 
event of the country. 

The first Act of the Second part of Faust 
begins with the rising sun; the last act closes 
with the setting sun. The tragedy is drawing to an 
end. 

Lynceus makes known that a rational theory (SchiflP), 
which has traversed succesfuUy the great religio us ocean, 
is entering the port'of reason. 
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S)a^ ®löcfd^cn tautet auf bcr S)fittc: Faust's intolerance 
makes iiself heard, This weakness on his part is to be 
ascribed to his age. 

SRep^iftopl^eleg. SDic brei gettjaltigeu ©efellen : — Faust's 
spirits of action now approach. Mephisto is practical in- 
tellectuality ; under his immediate command are three 
mighty, but nameless spirits, who stand by him in his 
work. Time and circumstances produce such spirits. Thus, 
for example, in France, the spirit of Voltaire called forth 
in his fath^rland non-individual and inferior, yet mighty 
spirits, who assisted him in his work, even as these assist 
Faust through Mephisto. 

They have'just returned from a cruise in the religious 
Clement. Mephisto relates how they started with two doc- 
trines, weak and ill-supported ; but how these doctrines, 
overcoming weaker ones, made other doctrines subservient 
to their own; and thus becoming more and more power- 
ful, ruled at length supreme in the religious sphere. — 
It is thus that one rational school submits, by intellectual 
power, others to its sway. 

Mephisto's three mighty companions would willingly 
call these intellectual conquests their own, but Faust's 
they are, as made in his name and under his authority. 

Faust's career is drawing to a close. He häs reached 
the highest point of his power. He is tormented with an 
unworthy care. His mental sight is fading. He is in fact 
already mentally blind, — the author has, however, reserv- 
ed this point for a dramatic use. — The high, the ex- 
alted Faust has become too high to perceive the beauty 
of simple tolerance; he Orders that the last remains of 
natural piety be destroyed and its spirits borne away. 
The Order is executed; humanity is outraged; Faust has 
decreed his own fate. In the course of nature injustice 
must fall to the ground. 
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9»ittentad)t. 

Wondrously beautiful is the dissolution of Ideal ge- 
nius symbolized. There is certainly nothing sublimer in 
the tragedy. 

Faust feels in himself that his end is approaching. 
He sees stränge phantoms rise before him; he imagines 
he hears their ominous conversation. He is no longer 
master of himself. The religious and superstitious fancies 
of his childhood, at which he laughed in the strength of 
his manhood, come back to trouble his repose. He is 
becoming a child for the second time ; such are the Symp- 
toms of this relapse : 

SRod^ ^ab* x^ tnid^ in*8 grcte ntcijt Qd&mp% 

Äönnt' x^ aWagie öon tnetnetn $fab entfernen, 

2)ie 3«w^erfJ)rüciJe ganj unb gar öerlernen, 

©tttnb' i^, 3laivLx ! öor bir ein Ttann allein, 

2)a toär'S ber 2Rül^e toertl^ ein 2Renfd^ ju fein. 

2)a§ ibar id^ fonft, e^* ic^'S im a)üftem fud^te, 

2RÜ greöeltoort mid^ unb bie Sßelt öcrfluc^te. 

Jlun ift bie £uft öon fold^em @J)uf fo öott, 

2)a^ nietnanb toei^, toic er il^n meiben foK. 

Söenn aud^ ®in ^ag unS Hat Vernünftig la^t, 

3n ^raumgefj)innft öertoirfett unS bie 3la6)t; 

SBir feieren frol^ öon junger giur jurürf! 

(Sin »ogel Md^jt; toa« fräd&jt er? SWi^gefc^icf. 

fßon Slbcrgraul&cn frül^ unb fjjat umgarnt — 

@« eignet fid^, eS jeigt ftc^ an, eS ttximt -- 

Unb fo öerfd^üd^tert, ftel^en toir allein. 

2)ic Pforte fnarrt, unb niemanb !ommt l^erein. (b'rfc()Httcrt). 

3ft Semanb l^ier ? 

Thus does the Phantom Gare rise to trouble him. He 
wrestles with the same; he will drive it from his presence^ 
but it is in vain. She deprives him of clear in- 
ßight; she smites him with blindness which Faust, 
at the dark close of his life, cannot perceive. 
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Towards the close of every grand intellectual period, 
genius itself being no more in its vigor, there spring into 
notice weak and insignificant spirits who usurp the place, 
and, in a figurative sense, dig the grave of Ideal ge- 
nius. Thus it is also at the close of the career of Faust. 
The never resting spirit of Action summons before the 
World the miserable spirits, the Lemuren, in whose work 
Ideal genius is lost or buried. Now, instead of his high 
and inspiring ideas, songs of darkness and the grave greet 
the ear. 

Faust, before his final dissolution, gleams once again 
in intellectual strength. He hears the sounds of labour, 
but, mentally blind, cannot discern its nature. — Mephisto 
mocks his last care: Faust's work may be great and ra- 
tional, but it is antagonistic to nalure; arid, he away, the 
great sea of religion may soon overwhelm the barriers he 
has raised, and roll again with unabated sway. Thus 
perishes the work of man. With this sense of the vanity 
and nothingness of all human labour before him Mephisto 
speaks : 

2BaS foH uns benn baS eto'ge ©d^affen! 
©efd^affeneS ju nid^tS l^intoegjuraff en ! 
;,2)a ift'g vorbei \" SßaS ift baran gu lefen ? 
(SS ift fo gut, a(S toär' eS nid^t getoefen, 
Unb treibt fid& boc^ im ^xe\^, at§ toenn eS toäre. 
3ci^ Uebte mir bafür baS (Stoig^Seere. 

Faust's active career is at an end. No longer able 
to guido, he is at the judgment-seat of men. The wörld 
has now to declare its voice concerning him. Mephisto is 
again supreme on earth. There is no longer a Faust to 
sway him. He appears before us in the same character 
as in the Prologue in Heaven, namely, as the spirit of 
Religious dogmatism. 
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Thus does Mephisto now come to judge and dispose 
of Faust, as he would dispose of Goethe, and every other 
great apostle of rationalism. He expresses his theologic 
yiews as to soul and body; he summons his clerical spirits 
to assist him in securing his prey. But he is not to be 
successful. At the death of all great rationalists Religious 
dogmatism has ever raised its voice, and to its own shame, 
published its judgments of superstition and assumption. 
It would condemn them all to eternal fiery perdition; but 
this cry is short and transient. Another and nobler voice 
declares itself. It is the ideal and mystic voice of hu- 
manity, which Claims Faust for itself. Mephisto would 
struggle against these angels; but he and his clerical sup- 
porters are held up to shame. The sweet and natural 
ideas, (foses), with which they encounter him, burn him 
bitterly. Ideal genius is in the imagination of the world 
raised above the material and corruptible, aud carried 
into the sphere of exalted idealism, there to throne in 
glory with the great spirits whose earthly lives were al- 
ready the history of nations. 



ä^crgfdilttilten, Salb, ieB, mnm. 

The last scene of Faust contains nothing of sectarian 
as has often been ascribed to it. It is a worthy close of 
this great tragedy, and quite in accordance with the spirit 
of the same. . Its sublimity and rationalism will be evident, 
even from the very meagre sketch of its contents here 
•presented. 
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In the last scene of the tragedy Goethe depicts what 
will be the Bignification of Ideal Genius for the world at 
large in the age succeeding that which concludes his 
tragedy. The world will have advanced so far in 
enlightenment that an age of mental toleration 
can begin. 

Up tili this present time, and through all the years 
of the Faust tragedy the struggles of Ideal Genius have 
been regarded by the world generally as something stränge 
and unholy. They are at variance with existing science 
and philoBophy; they are antagonistic to all that which the 
common soul believes, and to which it clings with childish 
love: therefore also is the mission of Faust regarded as 
something diabolic. Therefore also was the idea of the 
Prologue in heaven. In this we had a symbolization 
of the principles of belief as entertained by the world at 
large. There were the spirits of Royalty, of Aristocracy, 
and the Church which take up a position between the prac- 
tical and mystic sphere of life. There was the Supreme 
being; and there was Mephisto, the spirit of religious dog- 
matism, the intermediator betwixt heaven and earth. Faust 
was denied a position in the heaven of the world's imag- 
ination, and Mephisto singled him out as the object öf 
all his malice. 

With the close of the tragedy all this comes to an 
end. The era of ideal toleration begins. Faust is 
reconciled to the imagination of the world at large. He 
ascends into heaven, guided by the ideal of etemal love. 
Mephisto loses his hold over men. The spirits of Royalty, 
Aristocracy, and the Church, are no more visible. — Hence- 
forth Ideal genius is to be regarded as a sacred power 
by the world at large. 

The last scene of the tragedy represents the mediate 
stage to this grand consummation. 

There are two regions of Idealism: that of imaginary 
and that of natural idealism. The former is the so-called 
heaven; the latter is the sphere of the poetry and phüoS' 
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ophy of the people's heart. Faust is now to ascend to 
the mediale sphere, preparatory to his higher ascension. 

It will be understood that Faust's new position and 
sanctity is here described only in its reference to the 
World in general. To the imagination of the truly 
enlightened, the exception to the world in general, 
Faust's Position was always high and holy. 

aSergfd^lud^ten, ©alb, ge(g, etc. — The nature of the 
region of ideal poetry and philosophy, as existing in the 
populär imagination, is now described. It is a sacred 
sphere, yet only preparatory to the higher heaven, where 
perfect harmony prevails, where every nature however 
rüde is divested of its wild qualities, so that from the 
highest to the lowest eternal peace and love prevail. This 
supremacy of perfect toleration is disclosed in the Chorus 
and Echo. 

This region is inhabited by the sacred spirits of the 
populär imagination without exception of creed. Each of 
these can hold to his own manner of belief without in- 
terfering with another. — There is Pater ecstaticus, the 
spirit of Fanaticism, Pater Profundus, the spirit of mysti- 
cism, Pater Seraphicus, the spirit of dogmatism. These 
are spirits common to all beliefs. 

This ideal region suflfers all, rejoices in all, whose 
hearts are saturated with love; and the purer that love, 
the higher can one ascend. The worthier one is the higher 
one in the world's imagination. Tender spirits of In- 
no ce nee, (6^or feltger Änaben), now appear desirous of 
instruction; they attach themselves first to the spirit of 
dogmatism ; but, dissatisfied, seek their release. This, Pater 
Seraphicus, in this sphere of toleration, at once consents to^ 
Hereupon these spirits of Innocence rise above the doc- 
trinal. 

The Angels are ideals of rationalism; they are now 
the mediators betwen heaven and earth instead of Me- 
phisto. These are the true teachers of the mind; they 
BÄved Faust from the Mephisto of the world in the last. 
&cene, and now they save him from the unworthy opiniou 
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of the World at large; they purify him from all seemii^ 
uncleanliness in their eyes, and secure him bis present 
Position in the ideal sphere. 

Above the other spirits is elevated by bis noble ideal- 
ism that of Doctrinal adoration, Dr. Marianus. But he, 
with the other spirits, are still attached to the eartbly or 
doctrinal. All these yet hold the chief place in the world*8 
mind; but this is now enlarged and enlightened, and Faust 
is to rise in the same, and be revered far beyond all 
others. 

The Supreme Principles of the Ideal sphere are yet 
to appear; these are the ideals of Love. These have in- 
deed for ever reigned in heaven, and have commanded the 
adoration of various religious spirits of the earth , as we 
have just seen, This shall henceforward also continue, but 
a new heavenly spirit, that of Ideal Genius, shall in future 
be connected with them in the populär imagination; and 
while Love shall ever be supreme in the ideal sphere, 
immediately after this shall reign Ideal genius. 

Yet Faust's position is not yet secured; he is only 
rising to the same in the world's mind. Therefore are 
various Ideals represented as pleading for him. 

First there appear three ideals who, in their eartbly 
pilgrimage, sinned and feil; yet whose better natures being 
thereafter awakened, turned from the paths of unclean- 
liness with loathing, and devoted themselves to the culture 
of the pure and holy. These are now become sacred 
ideals in the populär imagination; and, as such, intercede 
for the elevation of Ideal genius, with ideas which respond 
to those entertained by the world. — "If we have been re- 
ceived into heaven, how much more does he merit the 
same fate". 

Now a higher Ideal appears to supplicate in Faust's 
behalf: The populär imagination connecls Faust not with 
bis cosmopolitan Ideal, Helena, but with the supreme Ideal 
of bis life, the loved one of his youth and fatherland. 

Spirits of Innocence (feiige Änaben) remark the trans- 
formation which Faust at length undergoes in the mind of 
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the World, and declare how they shall seek Instruction, 
not from fanaticism, or mysticism, or dogmatism in future, 
but from Ideal genius only. 

Gretchen is again represented as pleading for her 
lover, and this time she appeals to the highest power in 
heaven, to the ideal of Eternal love. 

Mater glorios a. 

SBenn er bid^ a\}net, folgt er nad^. 

The highest ideal has revealed herseif and has spoken. 
Justice is done to Faust in the mind of his fatherland and 
the World. 

Heaven and earth, the imaginary and the real are 
reconciled. The spirit of Adoration falls upon his face 
and worships, as becometh a spirit appertaining to the 
earth. 

Finally, in the Chorus mysticus, there is deolared the 
philosophy of the new age; the true, the good, and the 
beautiful in the philosophies of all ages and countries: 

2iacg SBergängIi(3^e 
3ft nur ein ©tcid^nij. 

In the sphere of ideal toleration, — 

S)a8 Unaulänglic^e, 

©ier toirb*8 ©reigni^; 

2)a8 Unbefc^rei&Iic^e, 

§ier ift eS getl^an! 

And what has effected this, and will eflfect still more; 

2)a§ @toi0=9ßeiMid&e 
Sielet uns l^inan. 
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